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INVERNESS  is  a large  and  well  built  town,  containing 
about  8000  inhabitants.  The  houfes  are  very  lofty,  and 
many  of  them  elegant.  It  is  very  properly  called  the  Capital  of 
the  Highlands,  there  being  no  other  town  of  any  confequence  in 
the  north.  There  are  fome  very  good  inns  : that,  where  we 
took  up  our  abode,  is  kept  by  a Mrs.  Ettles.  Our  accomodation 
was  very  good,  we  experienced  much  attention  and  civility,  and 
were  charged  very  reafonably.  Almoft  oppolite  to  our  inn,  near 
the  center  of  the  town,  ftands  the  court-houfe,  with  which  is  con- 
nedted  the  jail  or  tolbooth.  It  is  a very  handfome  modern  build- 
ing, with  an  elegant  tower,  terminated  by  one  of  the  handfomed: 
fpires  I have  feen.  The  prifon  is  airy,  and  kept  remarkably  neat. 
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INVERNESS  ACADEMY. 


Academy. 


The  town  is  governed  by  a pro  void,  four  bailies,  and  a dean 
of  guild,  affifted  by  a council  confifting  of  twenty-one  members, 
called  the  town  council.  The  new  council  are  ele£ted  every 
year  by  the  old,  before  their  office  expires.  The  new  council 
ele£t  from  their  number,  the  provoft,  bailies,  dean  of  guild,  and 
a treafurer.  There  are  fix  corporations  of  craftfmen,  befides 
feveral  crafts  not  incorporated. 

It  would  be  unpardonable  not  ta  mention  the  academy,  an 
excellent  inftitution,  which  was  eftablifhed  here  in  the  year 
1790.  The  gentlemen  of  this  and  fome  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  had  long  confidered  the  effablifhment  of  a feminary  of 
learning,  on  a liberal  and  extenfive  plan,  of  very  great  importance 
to  this  part  of  the  country.  A committee  having  been  appointed,, 
in  the  year  1 78 7,  to  confider  of  the  mold  proper  methods  for 
carrying  it  into  effedt,  immediately  commenced  an  extenfive 
correfpondence,  and  fubfcriptions  were  opened  in  Scotland, 
England,  France,  America,  and  theEafdand  Weft  Indies;  in  all 
of  which,  natives  of  this  country  were  fettled.  A piece  of 
ground  containing  about  three  acres,  was  purchafed,  and  an  ele- 
gant building  ere6ted,  confifting  of  a large  public  hall,  with  fix 
very  fpacious  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  different 
claffes,  the  library,  and  philifophical  apparatus.  The  bufinefs  is 
conduced  by  a reftor,  and  four  tutors. 


In  the  firft  clafs,  the  Englifh  language  is  taught  grammatically;, 
in  the  fecond,  Latin  and  Greek ; in  the  third,  arithmetic  and 
8 book- 
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book-keeping  ; in  the  fourth,  the  elemeuts  of  Euclid,  with  their 
application  to  plane  and  fpherical  trigonometry,  menfuration  of 
folids  and  furfaces  in  all  its  parts ; geography,  with  the  ufe  of 
the  globes  ; navigation, . and  the  mod;  ufeful  parts  of  pradical 
aftronomy  $ naval,  civil,  and  military  archite&ure ; practical 
gunnery  ; perfpe6tive,  and  drawing.  In  the  fifth,  or  higheft, 
which  is  the  re&or’s  clafs,  are  taught  civil  and  natural  hiftory, 
experimental  philofophy,  and  chetniftry. 

The  reftor  has  a houfe  and  fmall  falary ; the  different  tutors 
have  likewise  fmall  falaries,  fo  that  they  depend  chiefly  on  the 
fees  of  their  different  claffes,  which  makes  them  much  more 
attentive  and  induftrious-.  The  fees  for  each  feffion  are,  to  the 
matter  of  the  firft  clafs,  fix  Shillings  ; to  the  matter  of  the  fecond 
twelve  .(hillings  the  fame  to  the  matter  of  the  third  : the  fee 
for  each  feffion  to  the  matter  of  the  fourth,  is  one  guinea ; and  to 
the  matter  of  the  highett  clafs,  a guinea  and  a half.  Befides  thefe 
fees,  there  is  a fmall  fum  paid,  by  every  ttudent  attending  the 
academy,  to  the  reftor. 

The  number  of  (Indents  is  generally  between  two  and  three 
hundred.  The  year  is  divided  into  two  terms  or  fefiions,  the 
hrft  begins  the  fixteenth  of  July,  and  ends  on  the  twentieth  of 
December;  the  fecond  begins  on  the  fifth  of  January  and  ends 
on  the  tenth  of  June. 
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USEFUL  INSTITUTION. 


Dire&ors. 


Advantages. 


The  directors  of  the  academy  are  the  provo ft,  bailies,  dean 
of  guild,  fheriff  of  the  county,  and  the  moderator  of  the  pref- 
bytery  of  Invernefs.  Subfcribers  of  50.  are  likewife  directors' 
for  life  ; and  fubfcribers  to  the  amount  of  £.  100  are  perpetual 
directors,  i.  e.  the  direction  is  continued  to  their  heirs  and  afligns. 
Befides  thefe  directors,  five  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  annually 
eleCted  at  the  Michaelmas  head-court.  At  the  delire  of  the 
highland  fociety  of  London,  a clafs  has  been  opened  for  teach- 
ing the  Gaelic  language,  with  a falary  of  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum,  to  which  the  directors  have  added  fixteen  pounds  *. 

This  ufeful  inflitution  pofTefifes  many  advantages.  The  fitua- 
tion  of  Invernefs  is  in  the  midft  of  an  extenfive  country ; the 
town  is  pleafantly  fituated,  healthy,  and  not  too  large ; board 
is  likewife  very  reafonable.  From  the  popular  way  in  which 
the  directors  are  appointed,  as  well  as  from  their  refpeCtability, 
they  are  likely  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  of  it,  and  prevent  abufes. 
Though  it  has  not  the  name,  it  pofifeffes  molt  of  the  advantages 
of  an  univerfity,  and  may  ferve  as  a place  of  complete  educa- 
tion for  all,  excepting  thofe  intended  for  the  learned  profeffions, 
who  may  here  lay  an  excellent  foundation,  and  raife  the  fuper- 
ftruCture  at  Edinburgh  or  Glalgow.  I do  not  mention  Aberdeen, 
or  St.  Andrew’s,  becaufe  though  education  is  I believe  very  well 
conducted  in  them  both,  and  particularly  in  the  former,  they 
are,  notwithfianding  the  name,  more  to  be  confidered  in  the 
light  of  the  feminary  of  Invernefs,  becaufe  none  intended  for 
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the  learned  profeffions,  excepting  the  church,  can  finifh  their 
education  there. 

I cannot  avoid  obferving  here,  that  the  inhabitants  of  North 
Britain  have  much  jufter  and  more  liberal  ideas  of  education 
than  my  countrymen ; and  I cannot  but  exprefs  a wifh,  that 
many  of  the  large  fchools  in  England,  which  are  fo  nobly  en- 
dowed, but  in  which  the  dead  languages  only  are  taught,  were 
modelled  according  to  the  plan  of  the  Scotch  academies  and 
univerfities.  At  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  thefe  fchools, 
thefe  languages  were  defervedly  in  repute ; they  were  the  keys 
which  unlocked  the  learned  lore  of  antiquity. 

After  the  dark  gloom,  which  was  fpread  over  Europe  by  the 
Goths,  and  which  extinguifhed  every  ray  of  fcience,  had  begun 
to  difpel,  numbers  of  the  works  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  difcovered,  which  were  refcued  from  the  general  wreck  ; 
thefe  were  revered,  as  containing  all  the  knowledge  extant. 
The  invention  of  printing,  foon  afterwards,  fpread  thefe  trea- 
fures  of  antiquity  over  the  world  ; and  for  ages,  the  philofophy 
of  Ariftotle  was  the  flandard,  from  which  there  was  no  appeal : 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  therefore,  it  was  neceffary  to  learn 
thefe  languages.  But  our  knowledge  on  almoft  every  fubjedl, 
and  particularly  of  the  fciences,  is  now  infinitely  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  ancients,  and  the  bed:  of  their  works  have  been  tranflated 
into  the  modern  languages.  Hence  there  is  now  little  neceffity 
for  learning  the  languages  of  antiquity,  which  are  to  be  con- 
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LANGUAGES. 


fidered  more  as  ornamental  than  ufeful.  Is  it  not  therefore 
better  that  the  abilities  of  youth  fhould  be  exercifed  in  gaining 
a knowledge  of  things,  inftead  of  founds  ? Inftead  of  tor- 
menting the  young  mind  during  that  period  when  a ftore  of 
ufeful  knowledge  might  be  laid  in,  with  fludying  Latin  and 
Greek  for  feven  years,  would  it  not  be  infinitely  to  their  advan- 
tage to  inflrudt  them  in  hiflory,  geography,  mathematics, 
mechanics,  and  other  branches  of  experimental  philofophy ; 
particularly  chemiflry,  which  is  a fcience  of  fuch  inportance, 
that  there  are  few  fituations  in  life  which  would  not  be  benefited 
by  a knowledge  of  it  ? To  the  farmer  it  is  as  neceffary  as  to  the 
apothecary  or  the  dyer.  It  is  a fcience  by  no  means  difficult  to 
learn,  and  were  the  principles  of  it  early  inflilled  into  the  mind, 
they  would  pave  the  way  to  difeoveries  perhaps  of  greater  uti- 
lity than  any  that  have  been  yet  made.  Would  it  not  like  wife 
be  of  the  utmofl  confequence  to  thofe  intended  for  the  different 
mechanic  arts,  to  be  inflrudled  in  the  principles  of  mechanics  ? 
Without  thefe  principles,  they  can  never  make  any  material  im- 
provements : they  may  indeed  flumble  on  difeoveries,  but  can 
never  invefligate  them  from  true  principles. 

If  languages  are  to  be  learned,  let  them  be  the  modern  lan- 
guages, as  French,  German,  and  Italian,  in  which  ufeful  works 
are  written,  and  bufinefs  tranfadled.  1 would  not  however  dis- 
card the  ancient  languages  from  the  fchools,  but  confider  them, 
as  is  done  at  Invernefs  and  the  Scotch  univerfities  in  general, 
rather  as  acceffories,  than  the  principal  objeft  of  education.  To 
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thofe  who  exercife  the  learned  profefTions,  they  are  lieceSTary, 
becaufe  the  Sciences  of  law  and  medicine  contain  a number  of 
technical  terms  derived  immediately  from  thofe  languages.  Li- 
beral and  enlightened  men  are  however  now  employed  in  Grip- 
ping from  them  the  fcholaftic  jargon,  which  has  concealed  their 
beauties  from  the  general  eye  for  fo  many  centuries.  To  the 
divine,  thefe  languages,  and  particularly  the  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
ought  always  to  be  familiar,  it  being  very  fatisfa&ory,  as  well  as 
neceflary,  to  confult  the  facred  Sources  of  revelation  in  their 
purity,  unadulterated  by  the  ignorance  of  translators,  or  the 
interpolations  of  the  crafty  or  bigoted  ; but  if  medicine  and  law 
were  Gripped  of  the  terms  which  now  difgrace  them,  and  the 
Gudent,  inGead  of  Spending  the  beG  of  his  time  in  learning  the 
dead  languages,  Should  make  a proficiency  in  the  modern  ; and 
for  medicine  particularly,  lay  a good  foundation  of  mathematics, 
natural  hiGory,  and  natural  philofophy,  he  would  foon  acquire 
a greater  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  his  profeffion  than  is 
generally  done.  A liberal  and  enterprizing  Spirit  has  long 
Shown  itfelf  in  InverneSs  ; and  the  good  effects  of  this  academy 
on  the  next  generation  will  be  very  evident. 

Besides  this  academy,  there  are  feveral  fchools  and  chari- 
table institutions ; and  a fubfcription  is  now  carrying  on,  with 
great  fuccefs,  for  an  Infirmary,  which  will  be  highly  ufeful 
to  the  northern  counties.  I was  informed,  by  an  emi- 
nent medical  gentleman  at  InverneSs,  that  cancers  are  very 
common  in  this  country,  particularly  among  the  labouring 
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8 INVERNESS  MANUFACTURES. 

clals  of  people,  which  he  attributes  to  their  manner  of  living, 
and  particularly  to  the  ufe  of  whilkv.  This  complaint  here 
chiefly  affedls  the  lips,  tongue,  and  nofe,  and  it  is  certainly  pof- 
fible  that  it  may  be  owing  to  the  callofity  induced  by  bringing 
the  unadulterated  fpirit  fo  often  in  contadt  with  them,  which 
deftroys  their  irritability.  Perhaps  fnuff  and  tobacco,  which  are 
much  ufed  in  the  highlands,  may  contribute  their  fhare.  Whe- 
ther thefe  complaints  are  pretty  general  over  the  highlands,  or 
confined  to  this  diftridl,  I am  unable  to  fay,  as  I have  not  met 
with  any  highland  pradiitioners,  fince  I received  this  intelligence, 

' from  whom  I could  gain  information  on  the  fubjedl. 

Manufac-  The  principal  manufactures  inihis  place  are  hemp  and  flax. 

tures. 

The  firft  has  been  eftablifhed  near  forty  years,  and  at  prefent 
employs  in  fpinning,  drefling,  and  weaving,  above  a thoufand 
men,  women,  and  children.  The  hemp  is  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  manufadtured  into  fail-cloth  and  facking,  in  which 
Rate  it  is  fent  to  various  parts  of  Britain,  and  the  Eaft  and 
Weft  Indies.  The  white-thread  manufacture  has  been  efta- 
blifhed near  twenty  years.  This  bufinefs  is  faid  to  employ,  in 
all  its  branches,  fuch  as  heckling,  fpinning,  twifting,  bleaching, 
and  dying,  no  lefs  than  ten  thoufand  individuals  in  the  town 
and  furrounding  country.  The  company  have  in  this  and  the 
neighbouring  counties  feveral  agents,  who  manage  the  fpinning 
departments.  The  flax  is  likewife  chiefly  imported  from  the 
Baltic,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  thread  fent  to  London,  from 
whence  it  is  difperfed  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  the  Inver- 
nefs  thread  being  very  much  efteemed. 
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The  cotton,  manufacture  has  likewife  found  its  way  here,  Cotton  Ma- 
nufacture, 

and  fucceeds  very  well  : befides  thefe,  there  is  a confiderable  &c- 
manufacture  of  tanned  leather.  This  place  poffeffes  feveral  ad- 
vantages for  manufactures  ; the  raw  material  is  eafily  imported, 
and  the  manufactured  goods  exported  as  readily : labour  is 
likewife  cheap.  The  greateft  obftacle  is  the  dearnefs  of  fuel,  Fuel, 
coal  being  imported  from  England  ; though  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  from  the  appearance  of  the  country,  that  this 
ufeful  mineral  might  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  fome 
of  the  proprietors  would  rilk  a little  in  making  proper  trials, 
or  allow  thefe  to  be  made  by  wealthy  and  public-fpirited  indi- 
viduals. 

The  (ituation  -of  the  town  is  on  a plain  between  the  Murray  Commerce. 
Firth  and  the  river  Nefs.  Ships  of  four  or  five  hundred  tons 
can  ride  at  anchor  within  a mile  of  it ; and  at  fpring  tides, 
veffels  of  half  that  burden  can  come  up  to  the  quay,  clofe  to  the 
town.  The  greateft  number  of  veffels  belonging  to  Invernefs, 
are  employed  in  carrying  to  London  the  produce  of  the  manu- 
factures, the  fifh  caught  in  the  river  Nefs,  and  the  fkins  of  otters, 
rabbits,  hares,  foxes,  goats,  roes,  &c.  They  bring  back  in  re- 
turn materials  both  for  ufe  and  luxury,  particularly  hardware 
and  haberdafhery,  for  the  retailing  of  which,  as  well  as  the 
wholefale  bufinefs,  there  are  fome  excellent  fhops  in  Inver- 
nefs, that  fupply  the  very  extenfive  diftriCt  of  which  it  is  the 
capital. 
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The  fifh  caught  oil  the  coaft  are  herrings  and  fprats.  The 
herrings  are  however  much  fmaller  than  thofe  caught  on  the  weft- 
ern  coaft,  and  are  only  occafional  vifitants.  In  fome  years  there 
is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  them ; in  others  they  are  more  or 
lefs  plentiful.  This  fifhing  is  therefore  very  precarious. 

Inverness  is  a royal  burgh  of  great  antiquity.  Its  firft 
charter  was  granted  by  king  Malcolm  Canmore ; the  laft  by 
James  VI.  The  highland  drefs  is  very  common  in  this  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  is  undoubtedly  much  more  pi&urefque 
and  beautiful  than  the  formal,  tight,  ftiff  habit  of  the  Englifh  and 
Europeans  in  general.  The  highland  bonnet  is  in  particular 
very  ornamental ; fo  are  the  graceful  folds  of  the  plaid  : the  mo- 
dern habit  has  however  convenience  to  recommend  it,  and  in  a 
few  years  this  ancient  drefs  of  the  highlanders,  which  refembles 
very  much  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  will  probably  be  fcarcely 
feen.  1 

English  and  Gaelic  are  fjpoken  here  promifcuoufly,  though 
the  language  of  the  country  people  is  Gaelic  ; the  Englifh  is 
fpoken  with  very  great  purity,  both  with  refpedt  to  pronuncia- 
tion and  grammar.  This  may  be  owing  to  two  caufes  ; in  the 
firft  place  it  is  not  the  mother  tongue,  but  is  learned  by  book,  as 
we  learn  Greek  and  Latin,  and  not  from  common  converfation  ; 
and  fecondly,  the  garrifons  of  Englifh  foldiers  which  have  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  fince  the  time  of  Cromwell,  have  in  a great 
meafure  regulated  the  pronunciation  ; there  islikewife  compara- 
tively 
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lively  little  communication  betwixt  this  country  and  the  lowlands, 

4'o  that  the  corrupt  phrafes  and  pronunciation  of  the  latter  are  little 
known. 

A few  years  ago  were  to  be  feen,  on  the  weftern  extremity 
of  the  hill  overlooking  the  town,  the  ruins  of  a cattle,  which 
was  demolifhed  during  the  rebellion  1 745.  No  vettige  of  it  now 
remains,  the  ttones  having  been  taken  away  for  building,  and  the 
ground  cultivated. 

The  climate  and  foil  about  Invernefs  are  much  more  favour-  Agriculture, 
able  to  agriculture  than  thofe  of  the  weftern  highlands ; the 
ci'ods  are  at  leatt  a month  more  forward  than  on  the  weftern 

x 

coaft ; we  faw  fome  barley  that  was  very  nearly  ripe.  Much 
lefs  rain  falls  here  than  on  the  weftern  coaft,  of  this  we 
were  fenfible  from  the  appearance  of  the  roads  and  country  ; it 
was  likewife  confirmed  by  the  obfervations  of  feveral  refpeblable 
gentlemen  with  whom  we  converfed.  This  is  by  no  means 
difficult  to  account  for,  or  different  from  what  we  ffiould  a priori 
expedh  Our  rain  is  generally  brought  by  the  weft  or  fouth- 
wefterly  winds,  which  blow  with  much  greater  violence  on  the 
weftern -coaft;  the  high  mountains  arreft  the  clouds  in  their 
flight,  and  caufe  them  to  depofit  their  contents,  which  they  do 
in  almoft  conftant  fhowers;  this,  from  the  coldnefs  occafioned 
by  thb  evaporation  of  thV  fallen  rains,  as  well  as  from  the  in- 

t .... 

fiuence  of  the  fun’s  rays  being  diminiffied  by  the  continual  inter- 
vention of  clouds,  is  very  unfavourable  to  the  ripening  of  grain, 
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though  it  may  contribute  to  the  growth  of  grafs.  Befides,  the 
force  of  the  weft  winds  feems  broken  by  the  ridge  of  mountains 
againft  which  they  ftrike,  elfe  how  can  we  account  for  the  great 
difference  both  in  force  and  frequency  of  thofe  winds  on  the 
eaftern  and  weftern  coafts.  The  foil  on  the  eaft  coaft  not  being 
deluged  with  rain  ; the  a6tion  of  the  fun  not  being  fo  much  di- 
minifhed  by  a clouded  atmofphere,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground 
being  more  flat,  are  all  circumftances  that  render  it  much  more 
favourable  for  the  raffing  of  green  crops. 

Considerable  quantities  of  wheat  are  fown  here,  which 
is  not  the  cafe  in  the  weft,  or  indeed  almoft  any  other  part  of 
the  highlands.  At  the  different  inns  on  the  road,  we  could 
very  feldom  procure  any  other  than  oat-bread,  and  if  I recollect 
right,  the  wheat-bread  at  Invernefs  was  the  firft  we  had  tafted 
fmee  we  left  Inverary,  if  we  except  bifeuits  at  Torloifk.  Barley, 
oats,  and  peas,  are  likewife  fown  here,  and  potatoes  are  raifed  in 
great  abundance,  and  conftitute  the  principal  food  of  the  lower 
clafs  of  inhabitants,  for  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  year. 
The  difeafe  called  the  curl,  which  is  lb  prejudicial  to  this  plant, 
is  unknown  here  *. 

Some  rye  is  fown,  generally  mixed  with  oats,  which  gives  a 
foftnefs  to  the  oat- bread  of  this  country. 

Since  the  introdu&ion  of  Iheep,  the  fmall  tenantry  are  gra- 
dually wearing  away,  and  the  country  becomes  thinned  of  popu- 
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lation  ; but  fortunately,  thofe  who  are  thus  driven  from  their 
farms,  find  employment  in  the  manu failures  of  the  town,  which 
has  increafed  in  population  in  a greater  proportion  than  the 
country  has  diminifhed. 

The  fame  complaint  is  here  made  by  the  tenants,  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  highlands,  of  the  want  of  leafes.  Captain  Duff,  a 
gentleman  of  this  neighbourhood,  has  however  fet  an  example 
worthy  of  the  imitation  of  proprietors,  which,  if  followed,  would 
render  their  tenants  vaftly  more  comfortable,  and  make  it  their 
intereft  to  improve  the  land,  while  it  would  confiderably  in- 
creafe  the  incomes  of  the  landlords.  He  grants  leafes  to  all 
his  teilants,  one  condition  of  which  is,  that  each  mult  have  a 
houfe  built  according  to  a certain  plan,  much  more  convenient 
and  comfortable  than  the  wretched  habitations  which  I have 
been  fo  often  under  the  painful  neceffity  of  mentioning.  If  the 
tenant  choofes  to  build  his  houfe  himfelf,  his  landlord  returns 
the  money  he  has  laid  out,  when  he  leaves  the  farm;  but  if  he 
be  not  able  or  willing  to  undertake  it,  he  muft  then  pay  legal 
intereft  for  the  money  laid  out  in  building  it,  which  is  certainly 
very  reafonable. 

We  made  what  obfervations  we  could,  and  colledted  all  the 
information  we  were  able,  concerning  the  town  of  Invernefs,  in 
the  forenoon  of  July  29th,  and  after  having  taken  an  early  din- 
ner, we  went  to  view  the  furrounding  country.  We  were  par- 
ticularly ftruck  with  a beautiful  hill  covered  with  trees,  of  a 
8 lingular 
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lingular  form,  refembling  a fh ip  with  her  keel  uppermoH,  this 
hill,  which  riles  in  an  abrupt,  and  as  it  were  infulated  manner 
Tom-na-  from  the  plain,  is  called  Tom-na-heurich , or  hill  of  fairies.  The 
height  of  it  is  about  250  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river;  its 
bafe  is  a parallelogram,  whofe  length  is  1984  feet,  and  breadth 
176  *.  From  the  fummit,  which  is  quite  flat,  is  a very  fine 
view  of  the  town  of  Invernefs  and  the  adjacent  country.  This 
hill  is  about  half  a mile  diftant  from  Invernefs. 


Craig  About  a mile  farther  from  the  town,  is  another  hill,  much 

Phatric. 

higher,  rugged  and  fleep,  called  Craig  Phatric.  The  elevation 
of  its  higheH  part  above  the  bed  of  the  river,  is  no  lefs  than 
1150  feet.  This  hill  we  afcended  by  a winding  road,  which 
had  evidently  been  formed  out  of  the  rock  by  art,  and  from  the 
fummit  had  a very  fine  view  of  the  fea  coafl,  with  Fort  George 
Handing  on  a peninfula,  and  commanding  the  entrance  into  the 
river  Nefs.  This  is  the  laH  of  the  chain  of  forts  formerly  men- 
tioned, but  much  larger  and  more  complete  than  either  of  the 
others ; it  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  complete  and  regular  for- 
tifications in  Britain. 

The  top  of  Craig  Phatric  is  flat,  and  has  been  furrounded 

by  a wall  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  the  length  of  which 

is  about  eighty  yards,  and  the  breadth  thirty,  within  the  wall. 

Vitrified  The  moft  curious  circumftance  attending  it,  is,  that  the  Hones 
Fort, 

are  all  firmly  connedted  together  by  a kind  of  vitrified  matter, 
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like  lava,  or  like  the  flag  or  fcoriae  of  ail  iron  foundry,  and  the 
flones  themfelves  in  many  places  feem  to  have  been  foftened 
and  vitrified. 

■H 

The  greatefl  part  of  the  rampart  is  now  covered  with  turf, 
fo  that  it  has  the  appearance  of  an  earthen  mound  ; but  on  re- 
moving the  earth,  the  vitrified  matter  is  every  where  vifible,  and 

i 

would  feem  to  have  been  in  fome  places  of  confiderable  height. 
On  the  outfide  appears  to  have  been  a fecond  kind  of  rampart, 
but  not  fo  regular  as  the  firR  ; confiderable  mafles  of  vitrified 
matter  are  likewife  found  in  this  fecond  rampart,  under  which 
is  the  natural  rock,  chiefly  granite,  with  fome  breccia  or  pud- 
ding-flone  here  and  there,  compofed  of  red  granite  pebble?, 
quartz,  &c.  in  a cement  of  clay  and  quartofe  matter. 

In  many  parts  of  the  wall,  the  flones  are  entirely  melted,  or 
vitrified  ; others  on  the  contrary,  in  which  the  fufion  has  not 
been  fo  complete,  are  funk  into  the  vitrified  matter,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  be  nearly  buried  in  it,  or  inclofed  by  it.  Within 
the  area  is  a hollow,  which  was  formerly  a well,  but  has  been 
filled  up  to  prevent  fheep  falling  into  it. 

The  remains  of  feveral  vitrified  forts  like  this,  are  to  be  met 
with  on  the  fummits  of  hills  in  the  highlands  ; the  firft  however 
who  gave  any  accurate  or  diftinft  account  of  them,  was  Mr. 
Williams,  mineral  engineer.  He  publifhed  “An  account  of  fome 
remarkable  ancient  ruins,  lately  difcovered  in  the  highlands  and 
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northern  . parts  of  Scotland,”  in  a feries  of  letters.  Among 
thefe  ruins,  he  defcribes  one  on  the  hill  of  Knock  Farril  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  valley  of  StrathpefFer  in  Rofshire : one 
called  Caftle-Finlay,  fituated  on  the  north-eaft,  and  another 
named  Dun-evan,  to  the  fouth-weft  of  the  Caftle  of  Calder  in 
Nairnffiire. 

Each  of  thele  vitrified  forts  is  fituated  on  the  top  of  a hill, 
which  is  in  general  fmall,  when  compared  with  the  highland 
mountains.  Thefe  hills  every  where,  he  obferves,  overlook  and 
command  the  view  of  a beautiful  valley,  or  widely  extended  level 
country.  They  have  always  a level  area  on  the  fummit,  of 
greater  or  lefs  extent,  like  Craig  Phatric ; and  this  level  area  has 
been  furrounded  by  a wall,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  judged  from 
the  extent  of  the  ruins,  has  been  both  high  and  firong ; thefe 
walls  are  vitrified,  or  run  and  compadted  together  by  the  force 
of  fire. 

Though  thefe  fortified  hills  have  a level  area  on  the  fum- 
mit, yet  they  are  always  difficult  of  accefs,  except  in  one 
place,  which  has  every  where  been  firengthened  by  additional 
works. 

■ ' ' > . * r a • * r • - 
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Since  thefe  vitrified  forts  were  defcribed  by  Mr.  Williams, 
the  attention  of  the  curious  has  been  dire&ed  to  this  fubjedt,  and 
feveral  others  have  been  difcovered  and  defcribed  by  different 
writers,  particularly  by  Cardonnel  and  Cordiner  : Mr.  Lettice 
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in  his  Tour,  like  wife  defcribes  one  fituated  on  a lofty  rock  near 
the  fea,  on  the  fouth-weft  part  of  the  ifle  of  Bute. 

These  forts  appear  to  be  very  antient.  Mr.  Williams  fays, 
that  on  making  a fedtion  through  that  on  Knockfarril,  he  in  fome 
places  cut  through  heath  that  grew  out  of  peat-mofs  which 
was  half  a foot  deep,  under  which  he  found  the  vitrified  ruins 
as  ftrong  as  any  where  elfe.  A great  part  of  the  ruins  of  Knock' 
farril,  he  obferves,  is  grown  over  with  heath  and  grafs  ; and  the 
peat-mofs  mud:  certainly  have  been  formed  in  the  courfe  of  a 
very  long  time,  by  the  grafs  and  branches  of  the  heath  falling 
off  yearly  and  rotting. 

Respecting  the  origin  of  thefe  forts,  there  have  been  a 
variety  of  opinions.  Some  have  fuppofed  them  to  be  entirely 
volcanic  ; the  hill  upon  which  they  Rand  has  been  thought  to 
have  been  forced  up,  into  its  prefent  conical  form,  by  the  force 
of -volcanic  fire,  which  getting  vent  at  the  top,  has  thrown  out 
the  lava,  or  vitrified  matter  that  is  found  there.  In  the  Philo- 
fophical  Tranfadtions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  for  1777, 
is  “ an  account  of  Creek  Faterick , a volcanic  hill  near  Invernefs,” 
in  a letter  from  Thomas  West,  efquire,  to  Mr.  Law.  In  this 
letter  Mr.  West  decidedly  pronounces  this  hill  to  be  an  extin- 
guifhed  volcano.  He  fent  a number  of  fpecimens  of  the  vitri- 
fied matter,  foi  the  infpedtion  of  the  fociety ; and  we  find  a note 
fubjoined  to  the  paper  by  the  fecretary,  fignifying  that  thefe 
.ipecimens  having  been  examined  by  fome  of  the  members  well 
^ 0L*  ^ D acquainted 
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acquainted  with  volcanic  produ&ions,  were  by  them  judged  to 
be  real  lava. 

The  bifhop  of  Derry,  when  on  a tour  to  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, vifited  Craig-Phatric,  and  exprefifed  his  opinion  that  the 
mounds  of  vitrified  matter  are  not  the  remains  of  any  artificial 
work,  but  the  traces  of  an  ancient  volcano. 

The  reverend  Mr.  Cordiner,  who  has  publifhed  a defcription 
of  feveral  parts  of  the  eaft  coaft  of  Scotland,  adorned  with  fome 
beautiful  engravings,  endeavours  to  fupport  the  idea  of  thefe 
mounds  having  been  the  remains  of  volcanos. 

Mr.  Williams  however  thinks  that  they  are  entirely  the 
produdtion  of  art ; and  that  the  vitrification  has  been  produced  by 
the  builders,  who  were  unacquainted  with  cement,  in  order  to 
make  the  forts  ftronger.  He  refers  them  to  the  times  of  Fin- 
gal,  and  obferves,  that  the  fort  on  Knockfarril  is  called  by  the 
common  people  Knock-farril-na-Fion,  or  Fingal’s  feat,  or  refting 
place  on  Knockfarril.  The  mound  on  Craig-Phatric  is  likewife 
called  the  Giant’s  Caftle,  and  we  know  that  Fingal  and  his 
heroes,  from  the  exaggerated  accounts  that  have  been  given  of 
them  by  their  bards,  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  a kind  of  giants, 
or  men  vaflly  fuperior  to  us  in  valour,  ftrength  and  ftature. 

Mr.  Williams  fuppofes  that  fome  great  fires,  which  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  thefe  countries  have  ufed,  either  in  running 
9 bog-ore 
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bog-ore  for  their  iron  utenfils,  or  in  offering  burnt  facrifices,  would 
give  them  the  firft  hint  that  a ftrong  fire  would  vftrify  Rones, 
and  conneft  them  together,  which  hint  fome  genius  might  im- 
prove, and  apply  to  the  cementation  of  forts. 

He  fuppofes  that  they  raifed  two  parallel  walls  or  dykes,  of 
earth  or  fods,  in  the  diredlion  of  their  intended  wall,  leaving 
a fpace  between  them  juft  wide  enough  for  the  building ; 
and  that  thefe  parallel  dykes  formed  the  mould  or  groove  in 
which  they  were  to  run  their  vitrified  wall.  This  groove  he 
imagines  they  packed  full  of  fuel,  on  which  they  laid  a proper 
quantity  of  the  materials  to  be  vitrified.  A hot  fire,  he  obferves, 
would  undoubtedly  melt  the  ftones,  efpecially  if  they  were  of  the 
plumb-pudding  kind,  and  not  too  large.  The  frame  of  earth 
would  keep  the  materials,  when  in  fufion,  from  running  without 
the  breadth  of  their  intended  wall. 

The  foundation  being  thus  laid,  he  fuppofes  they  have  added 
new  fires,  and  more  materials,  and  raifed  their  mould  of  earth 
by  degrees,  till  they  brought  the  whole  to  the  intended  height, 
and  then  have  removed  the  earth  from  both  fides  of  the  vitrified 
wall.  He  is  confident  from  the  appearance  of  the  ruins,  that 
the  materials  were  run  down  by  fire  in  fome  fuch  manner  as  has 
been  defcribed.  In  all  the  fedlions  of  the  larger  and  fmaller 
fragments  of  the  vitrified  ruins,  he  has  never  feen  the  leaft  ap- 
pearance of  a ftone  laid  in  any  particular  way.  He  has  never 
feen  a large  ftone  in  any  fragment  of  thefe  ruins,  nor  any  ftone 
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or  a piece  of  a Hone  that  was  not  affe<5ted  by  the  fire,  and  fome 
part  of  it  vitrified  *.  In  this  explanation  he  is  joined  by  Dr. 
Anderson  of  Monkflfill,  and  Mr.  Cardonnel. 

Mr.  a.f.  Mr.  A.  Fraser  Tytler,  who  has  given  an  account  of  Craig- 
opinion.  Phatric,  in  the  fecond  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Philofo- 

phicfal  Tranfaclions,  agrees  with  thofe  who  think  that  thefe 
vitrified  flrudlures  are  artificial  works ; but  he  differs  from 
Mr.  Williams,  and  others,  in  the  idea  that  they  were  vitri- 
fied for  the  purpofe  of  cementing  the  materials  together.  His 
reafon  for  objecting  to  this  is,  that  the  number  of  forts  which 
fhow  any  marks  of  vitrification,  is  inconfiderable,  when  com- 
pared with  thofe  which  do  not.  He  therefore  confiders  the 
vitrification  as  accidental,  and  fuppofes  it  to  have  been  produced 
in  the  following  manner. 

In  the  rude  ftate  in  which  there  is  every  appearance  of  their 
having  been  formed,  it  is  very  propable  that  buildings  both  for 
habitations  and  defence,  would  be  frequently  conflrudted  of  loofe 
Hones,  of  an  irregular  fhape,  of  which,  by  themfelves,  it  would 
be  fcarce  poffible  to  fabricate  a wall  of  any  tolerable  flrength.. 
Plence  it  became  neceffary  to  ufe  wood  as  well  as  Hone  in  their 
conflrudlion.  This  kind  of  building,  in  his  opinion,  was  begun 
by  raifing  a double  row  of  palifadoes,  or  flrong  Hakes,  in  the 
form  of  the  intended  flrudture,  in  the  fame  way  as  in  the  ancient 
mode  of  building  defcribed  by  Palladio,  under  the  name  of  re- 
* See  Williams’s  account  of  fome  remarkable  ancient  ruins,  p.  47. 
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impiuta  a cajja , or  coffer  work  *.  Thefe  flakes  were  probably 
warped  acrofs  by  boughs  of  trees,  laid  very  clofely  together,  fo 
as  to  form  two  fences,  running  parallel  to  each  other,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  fome  feet,  fo  clofe  as  to  confine  all  the  materials  of 
whatever  fize  that  were  thrown  between  them.  Into  this  inter- 
mediate fpace,  Mr.  Tytler  fuppofes  boughs  and  trunks  of  trees 
were  thrown,  with  earth  and  ftones  of  all  fizes.  Very  little 
care  would  be  neceffary  in  the  difpofition  of  thefe  materials,  as 
the  outward  fence  would  keep  the  mould  in  form.  In  this  way, 
it  is  eafy  to  conceive  that  a very  ftrong  bulwark  might  be  reared 
with  great  difpatch ; which,  joined  to  the  natural  advantage  of 
a very  inacceffible  fituation,  and  that  improved  by  artful  con- 
trivances for  increaflng  the  difficulty  of  accefs,  would  form  a 
ftru&ure  capable  of  anfwering  every  purpofe  of  fecurity  or  de- 
fence. The  moft  formidable  attack  againft  fuch  a building, 
would  be  by  fire,  which  would,  no  doubt,  be  always  attempted, 
and  often  with  fuccefs,  by  an  enemy  who  undertook  the  fiege. 
If  the  befiegers  prevailed,  in  gaining  an  approach  to  the  ram- 
parts, and  furrounding  the  external  wall,  they  would  fet  fire  to 
it  in  feveral  places  ; the  conflagration  muft  fpeedily  have  become 
univerfal,  and  the  effedt  may  be  eafily  imagined.  If  there  hap- 
pened to  be  any  wind  at  the  time  to  increafe  the  heat,  the 
ftony  parts  would  come  into  fufion ; and  as  the  wood  burned 
away,  thefe  ftones  finking  by  their  own  weight  into  a folid 
mafs,  there  would  remain  a wreck  of  vitrified  matter,  track- 
ing the  fpot  where  the  ancient  rampart  flood;  irregular  and 

* See  Palad.  Architect,  lib.  i.  cap.  9, 
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of  unequal  height, . from  the  fortuitous  and  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  the  ftony  materials  of  which  it  had  been  compofed. 

This  conje&ure  feems  not  improbable,  from  their  appearance 
at  this  day  ; they  do  not  feem,  according  to  him,  to  have  been 
much  higher  than  they  are  at  prefent,  though  it  will  be  recolledled 
by  the  reader,  that  the  contrary  is  afferted  by  Mr.  Williams. 
The  durable  nature  of  thefe  materials  would  prevent  them  from 
Suffering  any  changes  by  time ; though  from  the  gradual  increafe 
of  the  foil,  they  muff  in  Some  places  have  loff  confiderably  of 
their  apparent  height,  and  in  others  have  been  quite  covered. 

In  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Tytler  like  wife  urges, 
that  in  the  fortification  on  Craig-Phatric,  a large  portion  of  the 
outward  rampart  bears  no  marks  of  vitrification.  The  reaion 
of  this  feems  to  be,  that  the  fteepnefs  of  the  hill  on  that  fide, 
rendered  a low  fence  of  turf  and  ffones  Sufficient ; and  no  wood 
had  probably  been  employed  in  its  conftru&ion.  It  appears 
therefore  highly  probable,  fays  this  writer,  that  the  effe6t  of  fire 
upon  thefe  hill  fortifications  has  been  entirely  accidental,  or  to 
Speak  more  properly,  that  fire  has  been  employed,  not  in  the 
conffruftion,  but  in  the  demolition  of  fuch  buildings ; and  for 
the  latter  purpofe  he  obferves,  it  would  prove  more  efficacious 
than  for  the  former. 

Whatever  fide  of  this  difpute  we  take,  we  feem  to  be 
Surrounded  with  confiderable  difficulties  ; and  it  is  curious  enough 

to 
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to  remark,  how  t'he  fame  appearances  have  led  different  obfervers 
to  conclufions  fo  very  oppofite.  How,  or  for  what  purpofe,  the 
vitrification  has  been  produced,  I cannot  pretend  to  decide. 
Craig-Phatric  is  the  only  one  of  thefe  vitrified  hills  that  I have 
leen ; there  are  many  circumftances  which  tend  to  convince  an 
obferver,  that  thefe  works  have  been  artificial,  particularly  the 
regular  form,  which  we  cannot  fuppofe  to  have  arifen  from  any 
volcanic  eruption.  Befides,  there  is  a road  evidently  cut  with 
great  labour  from  the  level  ridge  of  the  rock  to  the  fummit, 
which  would  otherwife  have  been  inacceffible.  At  the  fame 
time,  when  the  immenfe  quantity  of  vitrified  matter  on  fome  of 
thefe  hills  is  confidered,  particularly  on  the  top  of  Noth,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Cordiner,  it  is  not  eafy  to  fuppofe  it  poffible  that  the 
art  of  man  could  have  formed  it.  That  fuch  maffes  fhould  have 
been  brought  into  perfedt  fufion,  by  the  finall  quantity  of  fuel 
which  could  be  put  round  them  in  the  palifades,  or  mixed  with 
the  materials  themfelves,  will  not  appear  very  credible,  when  we 
confider  the  extreme  difficulty  with  which  ftones  of  any  mag- 
nitude are  brought  into  complete  fufion.  On  the  other  hand, 
though  the  appearances  about  Beregonium,  mentioned  in 
vol.  i.  as  well  as  the  bafaltic  columns  of  StafFa,  and  other 
obfervations,  particularly  thofe  which  will  be  afterwards  made 
on  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  fhow  that  this  country  has  fometimes 
been  the  feat  of  volcanos ; yet  this  explanation,  when  applied 
to  thefe  hills,  feems  to  be  attended  with  infurmountable  difficul- 
ties, for  we  fhall  not  I believe  find  examples  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  world,  of  volcanos  ejedting  lava  in  the  form  of  a paral- 
lelogram wall,  though  the  currents  do  fometimes  affume  an 
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appearance  of  regularity : but  here  is  a mafs  of  vitrified  matter 
in  the  track  of  the  wall  only,  and  none  towards  the  center  of 
the  flat  area,  as  might  be  expedted.  We  mull  therefore  I think 
conclude,  that  though  thefe  appearances  are  certainly  the  works 
of  art,  yet  we  are  not  polfefled  of  fufflcient  data  to  decide  the 
queftion  with  refpedt  to  their  conftrudtion. 

I cannot  however  help  thinking  with  Mr.  Tytler,  that 
thefe  ancient  fortifications  prefent  a more  curious  and  interefting 
objeft  of  fpeculation,  than  thofe  uncertain  and  fruitlefs  con- 
jedlures,  as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  reared. 

They  were  undoubtedly  built  before  the  ufe  of  mortar  was 
known ; for  as  the  country  abounds  with  limeftone,  and  the 
builders  would  certainly  exert  all  their  powers  in  giving  them 
a proper  degree  of  ftrength,  it  would  therefore  have  been  ufed, 
had  they  been  acquainted  with  it.  Hence  we  muft  afcribe  to  thefe 
buildings  aconfiderable  degree  of  antiquity  ; as  the  Britons  were 
taught  the  ufe  of  mortar  by  the  Romans,  it  is  probable  that  we  muft 
date  their  origin  before  the  time  of  the  invafion  of  that  people  ; lb 
that  we  may  look  upon  them  to  be  more  than  1650  years  old  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  how  much  beyond  that  period  we  Ihould 
go  for  their  origin.  All  that  can  be  concluded  with  certainty 
is,  that  they  belonged  to  a period  of  extreme  barbarifm.  They 
muft  have  beenconftrudled,  as  Mr.  Tytler  obferves,  by  a people 
lcarcely  removed  from  the  ftate  of  lavages,  who  lived  under  no 
impreflion  of  fixed  or  regulated  property  in  land  ; whole  only 
appropriated  goods  were  their  cattle,  and  vvhofe  foie  fecurity. 
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in  a life  of  conifant  depredation,  was  the  retreat  to  the  iummits 
of  thofe  hills  of  difficult  accefs,  which  they  had  fortified  in  the 
belt  manner  they  could.  Mr.  Tytler  indeed  fuppofes  that  thefe 
forts  were  conflrucled  not  only  before  the  Roman  invafion,  but 
even  before  the  introduflion  of  the  rites  of  the  Druids  into  Bri- 
tain, becaufe  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  the  inhabitants 
either  lived  under  fuch  a government  as  we  know  to  have  pre- 
vailed under  the  influence  of  the  Druids,  or  had  any  acquaint- 
ance with  thofe  arts,  which  it  is  certain  they  cultivated. 

After  having  examined  with  confiderable  attention  the  Vi- 
trified Fort  on  Craig-Phatric,  we  waited  on  Provoft  John 
Mackintosh,  who  refides  during  the  fummer  at  about  two 
miles  diftance  from  Invernefs,  with  whom  we  fpent  the  remainder 
-of  the  day.  After  tea,  he  accompanied  us  to  the  plain  of  Cul- 
loden,  about  a mile  diflant  from  his  houfe,  and  three  miles  from 
Invernefs,  memorable  for  the  total  defeat  of  the  Rebels  on  the 
1 6th  of  April  1746,  by  the  king’s  troops  under  the  duke  of 
Cumberland,  which  put  an  end  to  the  wild  and  ambitious 
projects  of  the  Stuart  family. 

Near  this  Moor  is  Culloden  Houfe,  the  refidence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Forbes.  It  was  here  that  the  young  Adven- 
turer lodged  on  the  evening  preceding  the  engagement,  which 
put  a period  to  his  hopes.  For  fiome  time  before,  dififentions  had 
broke  out  in  his  army,  which  was  totally  infubordinate  to  dis- 
cipline ; private  quarrels  had  diftradted  his  officers,  and  thefe 
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circumftances,  together  with  his  want  of  fuccefs,  had  filled  his- 
mind  with  defpair : he  feemed  as  if  he  had  loft  all  power  of 
afting,  and  could  fcarcely  be  prevailed  upon  to  mount  his  horfe 
on  the  morning  of  the  fatal  day. 


Battle  of 
Culloden. 


The  royal  army  began  their  march  from  Nairn,  in  fve 
columns,  of  three  battalions  each,  led  by  major  general  Hufke  on 
the  left,  lord  Sempill  on  the  right,  and  brigadier  Mordaunt  in 
the  center,  flanked  by  the  horfe  under  generals  Hawley  and 
Bland,  who  likewife  covered  the  cannon  on  the  right  and  left. 
In  this  order  they  marched  about  eight  miles,  when  a detachment 
of  Kingfton’s  horfe,  and  of  the  highlanders,  having  advanced 
before  the  ref:  of  the  army,  difcovered  the  van  of  the  Rebels 
drawn  up  on  Culloden  Moor.  The  royal  army  immediately 
formed,  the  number  was  8,81 1,  that  of  the  rebels  8,350,  fo  that 
there  was  no  great  inequality,  and  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  rebels  might  have  made  a better  f and,  had  they  been  well 
affedted  to  their  Chief,  and  to  each  other.  They  had  fome  four 
pounders,  with  which  from  behind  a park  wall  on  the  right, 
they  began  about  two  o’clock  to  cannonade  the  duke’s  army, 
but  their  artillery,  if  it  deferved  that  name,  was  fo  very  infigni- 
ficant  and  ill  ferved,  that  it  did  little  execution  ; while  the  fire 
from  their  enemies  was  feverely  felt,  and  occafioned  great  dif- 
order.  Impatient  of  this  fire,  their  front  line  advanced  to  the 
attack,  and  about  500  of  the  clans  charged  the  duke’s  right  wing 
with  their  tifual  impetuofity.  One  regiment  was  difordered  by 
the  weight  of  this  column  ; but  two  battalions  advancing  from 
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the  fecond  line,  foon  flopped  their  career ; finding  themfelves 
thus  difappointed,  they  turned  their  whole  force  on  the  left, 
endeavouring  to  flank  the  front  line-  This  defign  was  alfo 
defeated,  by  the  advancing  of  Wolfe’s  regiment,  while  ..in  the 
mean  time  the  cannon  kept  playing  on  them  with  cartridge  (hot. 
General  Hawley,  aflifted  by  fome  highlanders,  had  opened  a 
paflage  through  the  park  wall  on  the  right,  through,  which  the 
horfe  on  the  left  of  the  royal  army  advanced  ; while  the  horfe 
on  the  right  turning  the  oppofite  way,  difperfed  the  Pretender’s 
corps  of  referve,  and  met  thofe  who  had  come  through  the  wall 
in  the  center ; thefe  jointly  attacked  the  front  line  of  the  rebels 
in  the  rear,  which  being  repulfed  in  front,  fell  into  great  con- 
fufion.  A dreadful  carnage  was  made  by  the  cavalry  on  their 
backs  ; notwithflanding  which  fome  part  of  the  foot  flill  pre- 
ferved  their  ground;  but  Kingflon’s  horfe  from  the  referve, 
galloping  up  brifkly,  and  charging  them,  did  terrible  execution. 
In  a very  fhort  tinae  they  were  totally  defeated,  and  the  field 
covered  with  the  {lain.  Of  the  rebels  about  2,500  were  killed, 
wounded,  and  taken  prifoners,  while  the  royal  army  only  loft 
about  200  men. 

During  the  engagement,  the  French  piquets  who  were 
flationed  on  the  right,  did  not  lire  a Angle  fhot,  but  flood  per- 
feflly  inatftive,  and  afterwards  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners 
of  war.  An  entire  body  of  the  clans  marched  off  the  field  in 
order,  at  the  beginning,  with  their  pipes  playing. 
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The  barges  of  the  Englifh  attended  near  the  fhore,  for  the 
fafety  of  the  duke’s  perfon,  in  cafe  of  a defeat ; but  when  he 
perceived  them,  he  immediately  ordered  them  to  a diftance,  to 
convince  his  men  that  he  was  refolved  either  to  conquer  or 
perifh  with  them ; it  had  however  been  agreed  between  the 
perfons  in  the  fhips  and'  the  troops,  that  if  the  latter  were  vic- 
torious, they  fhould  fet  fire  to  a houfe,  which  they  did,  and  feverai 
perfons,  men,  women,  and  children,  jcAaped  the  flames  with 
great  difficult v„ 

The  highlanders  were  buried  by  their  friends  the  next  day, 
who  dug  holes  for  them  on  the  moor.  Among  the  heath  we 
were  fhown  feverai  green  elevated  fpots  which  contained  their 
remains,  and  one  larger  than  the  reft,  where  no  lefs  than  fifty 
were  interred  together.  In  one  which  had  been  opened  a few 
days  before,  we  faw  feverai  human  bones.  The  country  people 
often  find  fmall  cannon  and  mufquet  balls,  which  they  fell  to 
the  curious  who  come  to  take  a view  of  this  field  of  battle. 

The  young  Pretender  had  his  horfe  fhot  under  him  during 
the  engagement,  and  after  the  battle  fled  with  great  precipita- 
tion and  alone,  to  the  houfe  of  a fadlor  of  lord  Lovat,  about 
ten  miles  from  Invernefs,  where  he  ftaid  that  night,  and  was 
joined  by  a few  followers  ; next  day  he  went  to  fort  Auguftus. 
Finding  himfelf  purfued,  he  took  to  the  mountains,  and  for 
feverai  days  wandered  about  the  country.  Sometimes  unattended 
he  found  refuge  in  caves  and  cottages ; fometimes  he  lay  in 
z-  forefts, 
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forefts,  with  one  or  two  companions  of  his  diRrefs,  conRantly 
purfued  by  the  troops  of  the  conqueror,  who  had  offered  a reward 
of  thirty  thoufand  pounds  for  taking  him,  dead  or  alive.  He 
had  occafion  in  the  courfe  of  his  concealments  to  truR  his  life 
to  above  fifty  individuals,  whole  fenfe  of  honour  and  veneration 
for  his  family  outweighed  their  avarice. 

A person  of  the  name  of  Mac-Ian,  to  whofe  cottage  he  Fidelity  of 

Mac-Ian. 

went,  and  on  whofe  protediion  he  threw  himfelf,  though  no 
friend  to  his  caufe,  watched  over  him  with  inviolable  fidelity  for 
weeks,  and  even  robbed,  at  the  rifque  of  his  life,  for  his  fiupport, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  and  his  family  were  in  a Rate  of  Rar- 
vation,  and  when  he  knew  he  could  gain  an  immenfie  fum  by 
betraying  his  gueR.  This  poor  man  was  afterwards  executed 
for  ftealing  a cow,  in  a very  fievere  fieafion,  to  keep  his  family  from. 

Rarving.  A little  before  his  execution,,  he  took  off  his  bonnet, 
and  thanked  God  that  he  had  never  betrayed  a truR,  never  in- 
jured the  poor,  and  never  refufed  a lhare  of  what  he  had  to  the 
Rranger  and  needy.  This  man  certainly  deferved  a better  fate,  His  Fate- 
and  the  king  was  fiaid  to  have  declared,  that  had  he  known  the 
circumRance  in  proper  time,  he  would  have  put  him  in  a fitua- 
tion  in  which  he  would  not  have  been  tempted  to  Real  a cow 
for  his  fubfiRence 

One  day  after  the  unfortunate  Adventurer  had  walked  from 
morning  till  night,  without  taRing  food,  he  ventured  to  enter  a. 

* Scat,  Account  of  Glenorchay. 
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houfe,  the  owner  of  which  he  knew  was  attached  to  the  oppo- 
fite  party.  As  he  entered,  he  addreffed  the  matter  of  the  houfe 
in  the  following  manner.  “ The  fon  of  your  king  comes  to 
beg  a little  bread  and  a few  cloaths ; I know  your  prefent  attach- 
ment to  my  adverfaries,  but  I believe  you  have  fufficient  honour 
not  to  abufe  my  confidence,  or  to  take  advantage  of  my  diftrefled 
fituation.  Take  thefe  rags  that  have  for  fometime  been  my 
only  covering  ; you  may  probably  reftore  them  to  me  one  day 
when  I fhall  be  feated  on  the  throne  of  my  ancettors.”  The 
matter  of  the  houfe  was  touched  with  pity  at  his  diftrefs  ; he 
afiitted  him  as  far  as  he  was  able,  and  never  divulged  the  fecret 

For  fix  whole  months  did  this  unfortunate  man  wander 
among  the  wilds  of  Glengarv,  often  clofely  hemmed  in  by  his 
purfuers,  but  ttill  refcued,  as  if  providentially,  from  the  impending 
danger.  At  laft  a privateer  from  St.  Maloes,  hired  by  his  ad- 
herents, arrived  in  Lochrannach,  in  which  he  embarked  in  a 
mott  wretched  attire,  having  never  changed  his  linen  for  feveral 
weeks.  They  fet  fail  for  France,  and  after  having  been  chaced 
by  two  Englifh  men  of  war,  they  arrived  in  fafety  on  the  coaft 
of  Bretagne. 

The  behaviour  of  the  foldiers,  after  the  victory  at  Culloden, 
will  always  be  a ttain  both  upon  the  army  and  their  commander ; 
they  refufed  quarter  to  the  wounded,  unarmed,  and  defencelefs ; 
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many  were  (lain  who  had  only  been  Ipe&ators  of  the  combat,  and 
the  foldiers  were  feen  to  anticipate  the  executioner. 

r 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  this  battle  was  fought  contrary 
to  the  advice  of  fome  of  the  mod:  fenfible  men  in  the  rebel  army, 
who  wilhed  the  Pretender  to  retire  to  fome  fortreffes  on  the 
north  of  the  Nefs,  where  they  might  defend  themfelves  among 
the  mountains ; they  reprefented  that  England  was  engaged  in 
bloody  wars,  foreign  and  domeftic ; that  it  could  then  but  ill 
lpare  its  troops;  and  that  from  thefe  and  other  confiderations, 
the  government  might  be  induced  to  grant  to  the  infurgents 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  on  condition  of  laying  down  their  arms; 
this  rational  plan  was  however  fuperfeded  by  the  favourite  fac- 
tion in  the  army,  to  whole  guidance  the  unfortunate  and  infa- 
tuated Adventurer  had  religned  himfelf, 

July  30th,  Having  breakfafted  very  early,  we  took  the  road 
to  Dunkeld,  generally  called  the  highland  road ; the  firft  ftage, 
which  was  fifteen  miles,  was  very  dreary,  nothing  but  lha 


hills  covered  with  heath  being  vifible,  till  we  came  to  the  12m 
mileftone,  when  we  perceived  on  our  left  a finall  lake  called 
Loch-moy,  whofe  banks  were  beautifully  wooded.  The  length  Loch  Moj, 
of  this  lake  is  near  two  miles,  and  its  breadth  about. three  quar- 
ters of  a mile.  It  abounds  with,  char  and  trout. 

Near  the  middle  of  this  lake  is  an  ifland,  containing  about 
two  acres  of  ground,  at  the  fouth  end  of  which  are  the  remains 
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of  a houle,  which  has  been  a place  of  ftrength  in  turbulent 
times.  It  appears,  from  an  infcription  over  the  gate,  to  have 
been  built  in  the  year  1665,  by  Lauchlan,  the  twentieth  laird 
of  Mackintofh.  Adjoining  this  houfe  was  a garden,  which  {fill 
contains  fome  fruit  trees.  From  the  ruins  yet  remaining  it  would 
appear  that  there  have  been  formerly  very  extenfive  buildings 
on  this  ifland : the  remains  of  a ftreet,  running  the  whole  length 
of  the  ifland,  with  the  foundations  of  houfes  on  each  fide,  are 
flill  very  vifible  ; and  in  the  year  1760,  two  ovens  were  dif- 
covered,  each  capable  of  containing  four  bufhels  of  meal  made 
into  bread  *. 

In  1422,  this  place  contained  agarrifon  of  four  hundred  men. 
At  the  diflance  of  about  two  hundred  yards  from  this,  is  an 
artificial  ifland,  which  has  been  formed  by  heaping  a parcel  of 
large  round  ftones  upon  each  other.  This  was  ufed  as  a place 
of  confinement  for  malefactors,  before  the  abolition  of  the  ju- 
dicial power  of  the  chiefs.  It  is  fo  very  little  railed,  that  when 
the  lake  was  low,  the  criminal  could  juft  ftand  with  dry  feet ; 
but  after  rains,  the  water  rofe  to  his  middle.  This  place  is  ftill 
called  Ellan-na-glach , or  the  ftony  ifland. 

ClanChattan.  This  lake,  and  the  neighbouring  country,  is  the  property  of 
the  chief  or  captain  of  the  clan  Mackintosh,  who  ufed  to  refide 
on  the  ifland ; the  prefent  laird  has  a good  houfe,  pleafantly 
iituated,  at  the  head  of  the  lake.  This  eftate  came  into  the  pof- 
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feffion  of  William,  the  feventh  laird  of  Mackintofh,  in  the  year 
1336,  being  conveyed  to  him  by  David  bifhop  of  Murray.  The 
clan  Chattan,  or  Mackintosh,  is  a very  ancient  and  powerful 
clan,  confining  originally  of  fixteen  tribes,  each  having  their 
own  chieftan,  but  all  voluntarily  united  under  the  government 
of  one  leader,  of  whom  the  prefent  laird  of  Mackintofh  is  the 
reprefentative. 

Here  is  preferved  the  fword  of  James  V.  given  by  that  mo- 
narch to  the  captain  of  clan  Chattan,  with  the  privilege  of 
bearing  the  king’s  fword ; on  the  blade  is  the  word  jesus. 
It  was  confecrated,  and  fent  to  James  by  pope  Leo  X. 

The  parifh  church  of  Moy  flood  formerly  on  the  ifland,  but 
is  now  removed  to  the  weflern  bank  of  the  lake,  as  well  as  the 
manfe,  or  minifler’s  houfe. 

That  in  turbulent  times  the  powerful  chief  of  Mackintofh 
was  not  inactive,  or  more  difpofed  to  peace  than  his  neighbours, 
will  appear  from  the  following  account  of  the  conflict  of  Clagh- 
na-herey , related  in  the  hiflory  of  the  feuds  and  confli&s  of  the 
clans,  a work  which  has  been  before  noticed.  As  the  account 
is  not  very  long,  I fhall  tranfcribe  it  literally. 

“ About  the  year  of  God  1341,  John  Monro,  tutor  of  Fou- 
lis,  travelling  homeward  on  his  journey  from  the  fouth  of  Scot- 
land, towards  Rofs,  did  repofe  himfelf  by  the  way,  in  Strathar- 
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CLAGH-NA-HEREY  CONFLICT. 


dale,  betwixt  Saint  Johnftoun  and  Athole,  where  he  fell  at 
variance  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  who  abufed  him; 
which  he  determined  to  revenge  afterward.  Being  come  to 
Rofs,  he  gathered  together  his  whole  kinfmen,  neighbours,  and 
followers,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had  been  ufed,  and 
craves  their  aid  to  revenge  himfelf ; whereunto  they  yield. 
Thereupon  he  fugled  out  350  of  the  ftrongeft  and  ableft  meri 
amongft  them,  and  fo  went  to  Strathardale,  which  he  wafted  and 
fpoiled  ; killed  fome  of  the  people,  and  carried  away  their  cattle. 
In  his  return  home  (as  he  was  paffing  by  the  ifle  of  Moy  with 
his  prey)  Mackintosh,  chieftan  of  the  clan  Chattane,  fent  to  him 
to  crave  a part  of  the  fpoil,  challenging  the  fame  as  dud  to  him 
by  cuftom  : John  Monro  offered  Mackintosh  a reafonable  por- 
tion, which  he  refufed  to  accept,  and  would  have  no  lefs  than 
the  half  of  the  whole  fpoil,  whereunto  John  would  not  yield. 
So  Mackintosh  convening  his  forces  with  all  diligence,  he  fol- 
lowed John  Monro,  and  overtook  him  at  Clagh-na-herey,  befide 
Keflack,  within  one  mile  of  Invernefs.  John,  perceiving  them 
coming,  fent  50  of  his  men  to  Ferrin-donnel  with  the  Spoil,  and 
encouraged  the  reft  of  his  men  to  fight.  So  there  enfued  a 
cruel  conflict,  where  Mackintosh  was  Slain,  with  moft  part  of 
his  company.  Divers  of  the  Monroes  were  alfo  killed,  and  John 
Monro  left  as  dead  on  the  field ; but  after  all  was  appeafed,  he 
was  taken  up  by  fome  of  the  people  thereabout,  who  carried  him 
to  their  houfes,  where  he  recovered  of  his  wounds;  and  was 
afterwards  called  John  Back-lawighe,  becaufe  he  was  mutilate 
of  an  hand.” 


At 
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At  the  end  of  the  Rage  we  came  to  a wretched  looking  mud 
hut,  and  were  fhown  into  an  apartment  perfectly  correfponding 
to  the  external  appearance,  where  the  wind  whiffled  through 
the  broken  panes.  Here  we  dined,  and  found  our  fare  much 
better  than  we  expected.  While  dinner  was  preparing,  we 
amufed  ourfelves  with  angling  in  the  river  Fiiidhorn,  which  runs 
clofe  to  the  inn.  This  hut  is  called  the  Freeburn  Inn,  and  is 
kept  by  Alexander  Macpherfon,  as  we  were  informed  by  a large 
fign  board,  which  muff  have  coR  nearly  as  much  as  the  houfe, 
if  not  more  *.  A fmall  rivulet  called  Freeburn,  falls  into  the 
Findhorn  at  this  place,  whence  the  name  of  the  inn. 

Mr.  Watts  had  the  fortune  to  catch  fome  trout,  but  I had 
bad  luck,  owing  I believe  to  my  attending  more  to  the  pebbles 
that  formed  the  bed  of  the  river,  than  to  the  flies.  I was  not 
however  without  my  reward,  for  I found  a moR  beautiful  kidney- 
fhaped  pebble  of  fine  talc,  near  two  pounds  in  weight.  From 
the  appearance  of  this  pebble,  it  muR  have  come  from  a bed  of 
talc  probably  of  confiderable  fize,  equal  in  purity  to  that  from 
Mufcovy.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  this  ftted,  by 
examining  carefully  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  likewife  the 
banks  of  the  different  rivulets  which  fall  into  it,  from  Freeburn 
upwards. 

* I have  lately  feen  propofals  for  building  a commodious  Inn  here  by  fubfcription, 
Mr.  Mackintosh,  the  proprietor,  is  to  advance  two  hundred  pounds,  and  three 
hundred  are  to  be  railed  by  the  gentlemen  in  the  country. 
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River 
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Avimore* 


The  river  Findhorn  takes  its  rife  from  a few  inconfiderablc 
iprings  at  no  great  difiance,  the  principal  one  of  which  iflues 
from  a fiffure  in  a large  rock.  The  whole  courfe  of  this  river, 
from  its  fource  to  where  it  falls  into  the  Murray  Firth,  is  about 
fifty  miles.  It  is  called  in  Englilh  Findhorn , but  the  Gaelic 
name  is  Uisg-earn.  As  this  river  runs  during  the  greatefi  part  of 
its  courfe  between  very  high  mountains,  which  pour  into  it  a 
great  many  torrents,  it  rifes  very  rapidly,  and  falls  as  fuddenly. 

After  dinner  we  purfued  our  courfe  to  Avimore,  fifteen 
miles  farther,  where  we  flept.  The  houfe  and  accomodations 
were  very  good.  The  firft  half  of  our  afternoon’s  ride  was 
extremely  barren  and  dreary  : On  our  road  wre  overtook  feveral 
groups  of  women,  with  fome  children  and  a few'  men.  They  in- 
formed us  that  they  came  from  the  county  of  Sutherland,  and 
were  travelling  to  the  fouth  country  to  afiift  in  the  harvefi,  an 
annual  cufiom  with  many  of  thofe  people.  Each  of  them  had 
a bundle  on  the  back,  containing  a few'  articles  of  cloathing, 
and  a bag  of  oatmeal,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfifi  during  their 
journey,  lodging  at  nights  in  barns. 

The  greatefi  part  of  the  ground  on  the  road  fide,  and  pro- 
bably to  a confiderable  extent,  w'as  in  a manner  covered  with 
the  Arbutus -uva-ur si , and  the  Juniperus  communis  grows  in  great 
plenty  in  fome  places.  About  the  difiance  of  ten  miles  from 
Freeburn,  we  entered  fome  very  cxtenfive  natural  pine  forefis, 
under  which  grew  great  quantities  of  the  Vaccmium  myrtillus , 
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the  berries  of  which  were  then  ripe,  and  tempted  us  to  {lop 
fome  time  to  gather  them.  The  pine  foreft  was  fucceeded  by- 
woods  of  weeping  birch,  which  made  this  part  of  the  road  very 
pleafant.  About  three  miles  before  the  end  of  our  journey,  the 
country  affumed  a very  different  afpedt,  and  the  lumpifh  hills 
were  exchanged  for  very  picffurefque  mountains.  At  a fmall 
diftance  from  the  inn  at  Avimore  is  a Druidical  Temple  very 
entire. 

The  greateff  part  of  this  day’s  ride,  it  muff  be  confeffed,  was 
however  dreary,  but  was  enlivened  by  the  mileffones  on  the 
road ; objedls  which  we  had  not  feen,  I think,  ffnce  we  left  Ar- 
roquhar,  or  at  fartheft  Inverary,  and  which  afforded  us  much 
more  fatisfadffory  information  than  the  rude  conjedtures  of  the 
peafants  whom  we  met.  It  frequently  happened  that  when  we 
aiked  any  perfon  how  far  it  was  to  the  next  ffage;  if  they  could 
fpeak  any  Englifh,  after  fome  confideration,  they  would  tell  us 
perhaps  fix  miles  ; after  riding  a mile  or  two  farther,  if  we  aiked 
another  perfon,  he  would  fay  fix,  or  perhaps  feven  miles  ; fo  that 
in  leveral  inffances,  the  nearer  we  approached  to  the  end  of  our 
journey,  the  farther,  according  to  thefe  accounts,  we  were  from 
it.  With  the  idea  of  facilitating  our  communication  with  the 
highlanders,  Mr.  Watts  had,  before  we  fet  out,  employed  him- 
felf  in  learning  Gaelic ; but  inffead  of  being  ufeful,  my  friend’s 
knowledge  of  this  language  feemed  to  perplex  us,  for  th  ough  he 
could  alk  feveral  neceflary  queffions,  yet  he  could  fcarcely  com- 
prehend their  anfwers ; and  when  they  had  heard  him  once  fpeak 

Gaelic, 


Druidica! 

Temple. 


Strath-Spey. 


Cairn-gorm. 


Lcch  Alvie. 


■Gaelic,  we  could  fcarcely  ever  prevail  on  any  of  the  perfons 
whom  we  met,  to  {peak  any  Englifh,  fo  that  we  literally  expe- 
rienced the  truth  of  the  adage, 

A little  learning  is  a dangerous  thing. 

. Avimore  is  fituated  in  a narrow  valley,  or  ftrath,  called 
Strath-fpey , from,  its  being  interfered  by  the  river  Spey.  From 
the  window's  of  our  inn,  we  faw,  at  a considerable  diftance,  a 
high  mountain,  near  the  top  of  which  w'ere  feveral  large  patches 
of  fnow.  This  mountain  was  Cairn-gorm , or  the  blue  mountain, 
and  is  one  of  the  higheft  of  the  Grampians,  its  fummit  being 
4050  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea  *.  This  mountain  is  cele- 
brated for  its  beautiful  rock  cryftals  of  various  tints,  which  are 
much  efteemed  by  the  lapidaries ; many  of  them  have  the 
luftre  of  fine  gems,  and  bring  very  high  prices.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  Cairn-gorm  cryftals,  a name  how'ever  which  is 
in  Scotland  given  to  fimilar  cryftals,  though  found  in  other  fitu- 
ations. 

July  31.  Leaving  *\vimore,  we  entered  a wood  of  birch, 
■which  was  fucceeded  by  a foreft  of  oak,  and  afterwards  pafted 

through  a pleafant  fertile  country'.  After  travelling  about  feven 

% 

miles,  we  faw  a lake  on  our  left,  about  a mile  long  and  half  a 
mile  broad  : the  name  of  it,  we  were  told,  w>as  Loch  Alvie.  It 
empties  itfelf  into  the  Spey,  and  abounds  with  very  fine  white 
and  red  trout,  generally  about  a pound  in  weight,  though  fome 
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are  found  which  weigh  four  or  five  pounds.  Though  this  lake 

has  a communication  with  the  Spey,  it  has  been  fuppofed  that 

its  fifli  feldom  vifit  that  river,  as  they  are  much  finer  than  thofe 

found  in  the  Spey.  At  no  great  diftance  from  the  lake  is  the 

burial  place  of  the  chief  of  the  Macphersons.  The  diftrift  in 

which  we  now  were,  is  called  Badenoch,  and  this  part  of  it  is 

the  country  of  the  Macpherfons.  A little  farther  we  palled 

Bellville,  a large  modern  houfe,  lituated  on  an  eminence  on  our 

fight,  the  property  of  Mr.  Macpherfon.  Here  the  river  Spey  River  Spey* 

runs  for  feveral  miles  through  the  middle  of  a fertile  flat  valley, 

which  has  evidently  been  a lake  : The  waters  of  this  river  have 

undoubtedly  at  a former  period  covered  this  verdant  flat,  being 

then  confined  by  a barrier,  or  natural  dam,  a little  below  Pitmain, 

which  has  evidently  been  worn  away,  and  thus  the  water  has 

fubfided,  and  the  river  contradling  itfelf  into  a narrower  com- 

pafs,  now  meanders  through  the  vale  it  once  covered.  Inffances 

of  this  kind  are  common  in  almoft  all  mountainous  countries. 

A river  often  winds  through  a perfeftly  flat  plane,  which  when 
covered  with  fnow  may  ealily  be  miftaken  for  the  frozen  furface 
of  a lake.  Inffances  of  this  may  be  feen  in  various  parts  of  the 
highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Moffat,  which  will  be 
more  particularly  noticed  in  their  proper  place. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  Spey,  upon  a mound  apparently 
artificial,  ftands  the  ruins  of  a fortrefs  called  Caffle  Rivin. 


The 
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Pitmain. 


Curious  Cave 
or  hiding 
place. 


Dalwhinnie. 


The  name  of  the  Inn  where  we  flopped  is  Pitmain,  thirteen 
miles  diflant  from  Avimore.  It  is  a very  good  houfe,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  it  is  a better  garden  than  1 ever  faw  belonging  to  an  inn, 
if  we  except  fome  of  the  public  gardens  near  London.  It  con- 
tained abundance  of  fruit,  of  which  we  were  invited  to  partake 
by  our  landlord,  a good-natured  man,  and  very  fond  of  boafling 
of  his  intimacy  with  the  nobility. 

About  two  miles  from  Pitmain,  and  within  a few  yards  o£ 
the  high  road,  is  an  artificial  cave,  about  fixty  feet  long,  nine 
broad,  and  feven  high,  the  fides  of  which  are  built  with  flones ; 
it  is  covered  with  large  flags  or  flat  flones,  over  which  a houfe 
was  built.  The  entry  into  this  cave  is  faid  to  have  been  from 
the  center  of  the  houfe,  by  railing  one  of  the  flags  of  the  floor. 
From  this  circumflance  it  appears  formerly  to  have  been  the 
retreat  of  banditti. 

After  having  dined  at  Pitmain,  and  lillened  for  an  hour  to 
the  converfation  of  our  landlord,  who  came  to  drink  a glafs  of 
punch  with  us,  we  fet  off  for  Dalwhinnie,  diflant  likewife 
thirteen  miles.  The  ride  was  exceedingly  bleak  and  dreary. 
About  two  miles  from  Pitmain  we  croffed  the  Spey,  and  kept 
near  it  for  fome  time.  In  the  whole  of  this  day’s  ride  we  faw 
plenty  of  the  Arbutus  uva  urfi , and  a great  deal  of  the  Alchimilla 
alpina.  The  inn  at  Dalwhinnie  where  we  flept,  was  by  no  means 
uncomfortable. 


August 
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August  i ft.  From  Dalwhinnie  we  came  to  Dalnacardoch*, 
another  ftage  of  thirteen  miles.  Our  ride  was  among  barren 
mountains,  but  generally  by  the  fide  of  a river;  foon  after  we 
loft  light  of  one,  we  met  with  another.  About  fix  miles  from 
Dalwhinnie  we  came  to  a lake  into  which  two  rivers  emptied 
themfelves  ; more  than  half  of  it,  on  that  part  where  the  fmaller 
river  enters,  was  filling  up  ; it  was  yet  too  foft  to  bear  a confi- 
derable  weight,  but  was  covered  with  a beautiful  green  turf, 
through  which  the  river  bent  its  ferpentine  courfe-f-. 

* Dail-na-cardoch , fignifies  the  dale  of  the  fmith’s  fhop,  or  rather  of  the  iron 
work.  In  many  parts  between  this  place  and  Blair,  are  to  be  feen  holes  in  which  iron 
was  fmelted  by  means  of  wood. 

f The  idea  that  many  lakes  have  difappeared,  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned, 
and  when  we  take  an  accurate  furvey  of  feveral  extenfive  plains  or  valleys,  in  moun- 
tainous countries,  we  (hall  find  abundant  reafon  to  believe  that  thefe  collections  of 
water  were  formerly  much  more  numerous  than  at  prefent ; and  that  many  of  the 
fertile  plains  we  meet  with,  have  been  the  bottoms  of  lakes.  Mr.  Gough  of  Ken- 
dal has  confidered  this  curious  fubjeCt  with  much  attention,  and  has  communicated 
his  ideas  in  an  excellent  paper  printed  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philofop'nical  Society  of  Manchefter,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
He  points  out  two  ways  in  which  a lake  may  have  difappeared.  The  firft  is  by  its 
bed  being  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter  growing  within  it,  which  will  gradually 
exclude  the  water,  and  in  this  way  he  accounts  for  the  flat  marfhes  or  peat  bogs, 
that  fupply  many  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  with  fuel;  great  numbers  of  thefe 
are  to  be  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  in  Ireland,  which  are  as 
exactly  level  as  a piece  of  water. 

The  fecond  way  in  which  lakes  have  difappeared,  has  been  from  the  outlet  being 
gradually  corroded  or  worn  by  the  force  of  the  ftream,  hence  the  water  will  gradually 
fubfide,  the  inequalities  of  the  bafon  will  appear  above  the  furface  in  the  form  of 
iflands;  and  whenever  the  fituation  of  the  difeharging  river  would  permit  its  bed 
to  be  worn  to  the  level  of  the  loweft  part  of  the  refervoir,  the  lake  has  difappeared, 
and  we  find  a valley  in  its  room.  It  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  water  of  a lake 
has  difappeared  from  its  having  been  filled  up  with  vegetables,  or  emptied  by  the 
wearing  down  of  its  loweft  bank.  In  the  firft  place,  a bog  or  mofs  is  formed,  as 
level  as  water,  and  in  the  fecond,  a hollow  bafon,  the  foil  of  which  lies  on  a pebbly 
bottom. 
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Dainacar-  The  inn  at.  Dalnacardoch  is  a very  good  one;  both  this 

dock. 

houfe  and  that  at  Dalwhinnie  were  built  by  government,  with 
part  of  the  money  arifing  from  the  forfeited  eftates.  In  the  front 
is  a Rone,  with  the  following  infcription : 


Hofpitium  hoc 
In  Publicum  commodum 
Georgius  III.  Rex 
Confirm  infiflit. 

A.  D.  1774. 

Reft  a little  while. 

Galehaif  fois  cal  tamvill  bhig. 

From  Dalnacardoch  we  proceeded  to  Blair- Athol,  diftant 
ten  miles  and  a half ; the  firft  half  of  our  ride  w^as  by  no  means 
interefting,  being  among  lumpifh  hills  covered  with  heath  ; but 
when  we  arrived  within  about  five  miles  of  Blair,  the  country 
began  to  affume  more  the  appearance  of  cultivation,  and  we 
difcerned  the  extenfive  grounds  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  covered 
with  wood.  About  three  miles  and  a half  before  we  reached 
Blair,  w^e  paffed  the  fmall  village  Bruir , which  takes  its  name 
from  a turbulent  ftream,  called  Bruir-water,  that  rolls  along  its 
rocky  bed  under  a bridge. 


Falls  of  the 
Bruir. 


We  went  up  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  whofe  channel  is  the 
moft  rugged  that  can  be  conceived  ; the  rocks  which  form  it 
have  been  worn  into  the  moft  grotefque  fhapes  by  the  fury  of 
the  water.  A foot-path  has  lately  been  made  by  the  Duke  of 
2 Athol, 
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Athol,  which  condudls  the  ft  ranger  in  farety  along  the  fide  of 
the  chafm,  where  he  has  an  opportunity  of  feeing,  in  a very 
fhort  time,  feveral  very  fine  cafcades;  one  over  which  a bridge 
is  thrown,  forms  a very  pidlurefque  objedl.  This  is  called  the 
lower  fall  of  Bruir.  Lower  Fall. 

The  water  here  rufhes  under  the  bridge,  and  falls  in  a full 
broad  fheet  over  the  rocky  fteep,  and  defcends  impetuoufly 
through  a natural  arch,  into  a dark  black  pool,  as  if  to  take 
breath,  before  it  refumes  its  courfe,  and  rufhes  down  to  the  Garry. 

This  is  called  the  lower  fall  of  Bruir. 

Proceeding  up  the  fame  fide  of  the  river,  along  the  foot-  Upper  Fall, 
path,  we  came  in  fight  of  another  ruftic  bridge,  and  a noble 
cafcade,  confifting  of  three  falls  or  breaks,  one  immediately  above 
another ; but  the  loweft  is  equal  in  height  to  both  the  others 
taken  together.  Each  of  the  higher  breaks  is  about  fifty  feet, 
the  loweft  a hundred,  fo  that  the  whole  cafcade  is  not  lefs  than 
two  hundred  feet.  This  is  called  the  upper  fall  of  Bruir.  C raf- 
fing; the  bridge  over  this  tremendous  cataradh  with  trembling 
fteps,  we  walked  down  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  to  a point 
from  whence  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  this  fine  fall  to  great  ad- 
vantage. The  fhelving  rocks  on  each  fide  of  the  bridge,  with 
the  water  precipitating  itfelf  from  rock  to  rock,  and  at  laft 
fhooting  headlong,  filling  with  its  fpray  the  deep  chafm,  form  a 
fcene  truly  fublime.  The  nakednefs  of  the  hills  indeed  takes 
away  fornewhat  from  its  piflurefque  beauty ; the  poet  Burns, 
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when  he  vifited  thefe  falls,  wrote  a beautiful  poetical  petition 
from  Bruir-water  to  the  Duke  of  Athol,  praying  him  to  orna- 
ment its  banks  with  wood  and  fhade ; the  noble  proprietor  has 
been  pleafed  to  grant  the  prayer  of  the  petitioner,  and  has  lately 
planted  the  banks  of  this  river  : the  plantation  is  yet  very 
young,  but  in  a few  years  will  have  a very  good  effect. 


No  perfon  from  the  fouthern  parts  of  the  country,  coming  to 
Blair,  fhould  omit  feeing  the  falls  of  Bruir.  It  muft  be  confefled 
that  we  faw  them  to  great  advantage,  on  account  of  the  rain 
which  had  fallen  during  the  two  or  three  preceding  days  ; the 
grandeur  of  the  fcene  may  perhaps  be  dlminifhed  after  a long 
fit  of  dry  weather.  Such  a drought  does  not  however  often 
occur  in  this  part  of  the  country. 


Having  fatisfied  our  curiofity,  or  rather  Raid  as  long  as  our 
time  would  permit,  for  we  could  have  contemplated  thefe  fcenes 
for  hours,  we  proceeded  to  Blair,  a poor  village,  with  a mean 
looking  church,  refembling  an  Englifh  bam.  The  only  objefts 
meriting  the  attention  of  the  Rranger,  is  Blair  CaRle,  or  Athol 
Houfe,  a feat  of  the  Duke  of  Athol,  and  the  furrounding  plea- 
fure  grounds.  The  houfe  Rands  on  an  extenfive  plain  *,  fur- 

* The  reader  will  undoubtedly  have  obferved  that  the  ancient  Celtic  names  of 
places  and  things,  are  generally  fhort  defcriptions  of  them,  like  the  new  chemical 
nomenclature,  or  elfe  originate  from  feme  remarkable  circumftance  or  tranfaclion. 
This  gives  to  the  Gaelic  a particular  expretfive  energy.  Biair  properly  fignifies  a 
plain  clear  of  woods;  Athol  is  a corruption  of  Adh-oll.  Adh  flgniftes  happinefs  or 
pleafure,  and  oil  fignifies  great ; fo  that  Blair- Adh-  oil,  the  name  of  the  fine  valley 
extending  from  this  place  to  Dunkeld,  probably  means  the  great  pleafant  plain,  which 
is  very  defcriptive  of  it. 
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rounded  by  mountains;  it  was  formerly  a lofty  edifice,  as  well 
as  a place  of  great  drength  ; and  being  the  only  fortrefs  of  con- 
fequence  in  thefe  parts,  was  confidered  of  great  importance,  and 
had  its  fhare  in  every  didurbance  of  the  times.  In  the  year 
1644,  the  garrifon  ventured  to  check  the  career  of  the  celebrated 

Marquis  of  Montrofe,  but  he  befieged  it,  and  took  it  by  affault; 

* 

after  which  he  was  joined  by  a confiderable  body  of  the  Athol 
vaffals,  to  whofe  bravery  he  was  indebted  for  the  vidtory  he  ob- 
tained at  Tibbirmoor.  About  ten  years  after,  it  was  taken  by 
dorm  by  Colonel  Daniel,  an  officer  in  Cromwell’s  army. 
In  1689,  it  occafioned,  as  Mr.  Pennant  obferves,  one  of  the 
greated  events  of  the  time,  being  the  caufe  that  brought  on  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Killicranky,  which  will  be  afterwards  more 
particularly  noticed.  In  the  year  1 746,  it  was  gallantly  defended 
by  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  againd  the  rebels,  who  attacked  it 
twice  without  fuccefs;  after  the  fecond  attack  thev  retired  north- 
ward,  a few  weeks  preceding  the  decifive  battle  of  Culloden. 

The  late  Duke  of  Athol,  perceiving  the  feat  of  his  ancedors, 
and  his  own  favourite  refidence,  continually  fubjedl  to  infults 
and  didurbance  on  account  of  its  drength,  took  down  its  towers, 
and  three  of  its  dories,  that  it  might  never  again  be  an  objedt  to 
be  garrifoned ; this  dismantlement  has  been  no  improvement  to 
its  pidturefque  appearance  : with  the  materials  taken  down,  a 
long  range  of  offices  has  been  built  on  each  fide  of  it. 


The 
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.Rhubarb. 


The  houfe  at  prefen t contains  fome  large  and  well  furnished 
apartments,  but  nothing  which  can  particularly  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  ftranger.  From  the  houfe  we  entered,  by  a little 
wicket,  the  flower  garden,  a pleafant  little  wildernefs,  through 
which  a rivulet  winds ; here  are  fome  ftatues,  which  it  muft  be 
confeflfed  are  not  any  acquisition  to  the  fcene  ; among  the  reft, 
is  a fowler  levelling  his  piece  dire&ly  at  you  as  you  proceed. 
Following  the  Terpentine  walk,  which  conduced  us  under  a 
bridge,  we  entered  a deep  glen  or  linn,  thickly  covered  with 
wood,  and  along  whofe  Sides  the  walk  is  carried  about  a mile,  it 
then  goes  over  the  Stream  by  means  of  a ruStic  bridge,  and  is  con- 
tinued  down  the  other  fide  of  the  glen.  In  different  parts  of  this 
walk  are  placed  little  ruftic  temples,  and  feats;  the  brook  dafh- 
ing  over  the  rude  rocks,  forms  fome  pretty  cafcades.  This  walk 
finished  the  bulinefs  of  the  day. 

August  2d.  We  vifited  the  Duke’s  gardens,  which  are  not 
very  interesting;  atone  end  area  number  of  leaden  Statues,  re- 
prefenting  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and  the  reft  of  the  dramatis 
perfonce,  with  fome  ruStic  figures.  The  Duke  has  been  very- 
fuccefsful  in  the  cultivation  of  rhubarb  (Rheum  palmatumj  which 
grows  here  in  as  great  luxuriance  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
The  quantities  raifed  have  not  been  exceeded  in  Britain,  and 
evidently  Show,  that  with  a very  little  attention,  we  need  have 
no  recourfe  to  Turkey  or  India  for  this  drug. 


Leaving 
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PICTURES  QJJ  E SCENERY. 

1 

Leaving  the  garden,  we  were  conduced  along  the  banks  Tilt, 
of  the  Tilt,  which  runs  furioully  along  its  rocky  channel ; and 
faw  feveral  calcades  falling  into  it  from  the  neighbouring  hills. 

One  in  particular  attradls  the  attention  by  the  beauty  of  its 
wooded  fcenery,  and  its  broken  or  interrupted  falls.  This  is 
called  the  York  cafcade,  in  compliment  to  Drummond,  the  late  York 

«|  ^r| 

archbifhop  of  York.  An  elegant  Chinefe  bridge  is  thrown  over 
it,  an  ornament  which  fome  will  think  out  of  its  place.  From 
a ruftic  grotto,  well  fuited  to  the  fcenery,  at  a {mail  didance 
from  the  York  cafcade,  is  a view  of  another  fall,  precipitating 
itfelf  into  the  Tilt. 

The  York  cafcade,  confidered  as  an  ornament  to  pleafurc 
grounds,  is  undoubtedly  beautiful,  but  it  wants  fublimity  and 
limplicity.  I agree  in  opinion  like  wife  with  Mr.  Gilpin, 
whofe  tade  for  the  pidlurefque  can  feldom  be  called  in  quedion, 
that  the  very  circumdance  of  thefe  cafcades  falling  into  a river 
immediately  under  the  eye,  detradts  from  their  importance  ; it 
makes  them  appear  fmaller,  by  bringing  them  into  companion 
with  a greater  dream.  I am  convinced  that  the  fall  of  Foyers, 
which  mult  drike  every  obferver  as  a grand  objedl,  would  lofe 
much  of  its  fublimity  could  it  be  feen  to  fall  into  Loch  Nefs  ; it 
would  then  be  a drop  of  water  poured  into  the  ocean. 

From.  Blair  we  proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Garry,  the  River  Ga:-ry. 
larged;  dream  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  receives  the 
water  of  the  Tilt,  and  many  other  rivulets.  Thefe  banks  are 

highly 
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Killicianky. 


highly  pidhirefque  and  beautiful,  being  thickly  covered  with  fine 
trees,  which  now  and  then  afford  a fight  of  the  river,  and  of 
the  hills  that  feem  to  clofe  on  every  fide,  as  if  to  prevent  our  pro- 
ceeding farther. 


At  the  diftance  of  about  three  miles  from  Blair,  we  came  to 
a plain  of  no  very  great  extent,  bounded  on  all  fides  by  high 
mountains.  This  was  the  plain  of  Killicranky.  On  an  emi- 
nence on  the  left,  overlooking  this  plain,  is  Urrard,  the  refidence 
of  a Mr.  Stewart.  At  the  firft  view  one  would  think  it 
almoft  impoffible  to  get  out  of  this  valley,  it  being  blocked  np 
on  every  fide  by  Ifeep  hills,  finely  covered  with  wood ; a wind- 
ing road  may  however  be  perceived  on  the  fide  of  one  of  the 
hills,  which  affords  the  only  exit  or  entrance.  This  is  the  cele- 
brated pafs  of  Killicranky  *,  which  ffrongly  marks  the  entrance 
into  the  highlands,  as  well  as  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  the  two  countries  fituated  to  the  northward  and  fouthward  of 
it.  There  are  two  remarkable  paffes  of  this  kind,  as  has  been 
formerly  noticed  ; Killicranky  on  the  eaff,  and  Glencroe  on  the 
weft  : to  the  north  of  thefe,  the  chains  of  ftupendous  mountains 
which  compofe  this  romantic  country  begin  ; fo  that  they  may 

* According  to  the  reverend  J.  Mc  Logan,  minifterof  Blair,  a gentleman  well 
verfed  in  Celtic  literature,  Killicranky  is  a corruption  of  Coille-croithnulch , or  the 
wood  of  trembling,  from  its  awful  appearance.  (Stat.  Account.)  Some  of  my  read- 
ers may  think  that!  have  introduced  too  much  of  the  Celtic  etymology  in  this  work, 
but  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  with  Mr.  M‘  Logan,  that  it  is  necehary  to  afeertain 
thefe  derivations  now,  as  the  country  fenachies,  or  hiftorians,  who  can  bell:  account 
for  thefe  things,  are  becoming  lefs  numerous,  and  the  next  generation  will  perhaps 
prefentfew  who  will  trouble  themfelves  about  Celtic  etymology. 
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be  looked  upon  as  the  natural  boundaries  between  the  highlands 
and  lowlands.  The  country  however  takes  the  name  of  High- 
lands as  far  as  Dunkeld  on  this  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  Loch- 
lomond  on  the  weft,  becaufe  Gaelic  is  the  common  language  of 
both  thefe  places. 

In  a military  light,  the  pafs  of  Killicranky  has  always  been 
confidered  as  a very  formidable  defile,  and  may  with  propriety 
be  termed  the  Caledonian  Thermopyle.  It  may  be  defended  by 
a fmall  body  of  men  againft  almoff  any  number,  becaufe  few  of 
the  moil  numerous  army  CQuld  come  into  a6fion.  In  the  lafl 
rebellion,  a body  of  Heffians  having  been  detached  into  thele 
parts  of  Scotland,  made  a full  paufe  at  this  {freight,  and  refufed 
to  march  farther;  it  feemed  to  them  the  ne plus  ultra  of  habita- 
ble country  *. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  king  William  that  the  celebrated 
battle  to  which  I before  alluded,  was  fought  on  the  plain  of 
Killicranky.  The  only  fpirited  attempt  made  in  this  reign,  in 
favour  of  the  exiled  family  of  Stewart,  was  that  by  vifcount 
Dundee,  in  whom  all  the  hopes  of  James  and  his  party  were 
now  centered.  This  nohleman,  who  had  affembletl  a confider- 
able  number  of  highlanders,  refolved  to  attack  general  Mackay, 
on  an  affurance  he  had  received  by  mefifage,  that  the  regiment 
of  Scottifh  dragoons  would  defert  that  officer,  and  join  him  in 
the  aftion.  Mackay  having  received  intimation  of  this  defign, 

* Gilpin. 
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immediately  decamped,  and  by  long  marches  retired  before  vif- 
count  Dundee,  until  he  was  reinforced  by  Ramfey’s  dragoons, 
and  another  regiment  of  Englifh  infantry ; he  then  faced  about, 
and  Dundee  in  his  turn  retreated  to  Lochaber.  Lord  Murray, 
fon  of  the  Marquis  of  Athol,  affembled  his  vaffals,  to  the  number 
of  twelve  hundred,  for  the  fervice  of  the  regency  ; but  he  was 
betrayed  by  one  of  his  dependants,  who  feized  the  caftle  of  Blair 
for  Dundee,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Athol  men  to  difperfe,  rather 
than  fight  againft  James,  who  he  faid  was  their  lawful  fove- 
reign. 

Dundee  was  by  this  time  reduced  to  great  difficulty  and  dif- 
trefs.  His  men  had  not  for  many  weeks  tufted  bread  or  fait,  or 
any  drink  but  water  ; inftead  of  five  hundred  infantry,  three 
hundred  horfe,  with  a fupply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  provi- 
fions,  which  James  had  promifed  to  fend  from  Ireland,  he  re- 
ceived a reinforcement  of  three  hundred  naked  recruits  ; the 
tranfports  with  the  ftores  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Englifh.  He  bore  this  mortifying  difappointment  without  re- 
pining, and  far  from  abandoning  himfelf  to  delpair,  began  his 
march  to  Blair  caftle,  which  was  threatened  with  a fiege.by 
general  Mackay.  On  reaching  this  fortrefs  from  the  north,  he 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  had  entered  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky,  and  were  in  full  march  to  Blair  ; he  refolved  to  give 
them  battle  without  delay,  and  immediately  advanced.  The  two 
armies  met  in  the  plain  of  Killicranky,  and  a furious  engage- 
ment enfued,  though  not  of  long  duration.  The  highlanders 

having 
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having  received  and  returned  the  fire  of  the  Englifh,  fell  in 
among  them  fword  in  hand,  with  fuch  fury,  that  the  foot  were 
utterly  routed  in  feven  minutes.  The  dragoons  fled  at  the  firA; 
charge,  in  the  utmofl  confternation.  Dundee’s  horfe,  which  did 
not  exceed  a hundred,  broke  through  Mackay’s  own  regiment ; 
the  Earl  of  Dumbarton  at  the  head  of  a few  volunteers,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  artillery  : twelve  hundred  of  Mackay’s 
forces  were  killed  on  the  fpot,  five  hundred  taken  prifoners,  and 
the  reft  fled  with  great  precipitation  for  fome  hours,  till  they 
were  rallied  by  their  valliant  commander.  Nothing  could  be 
more  complete  or  decifive  than  the  victory  which  the  highlanders 
obtained  ; yet  it  was  dearly  purchafed;  the  life  of  Dundee,  their 
beloved  commander,  was  the  price  they  paid  for  it ; he  fell  by  a 
random  fhot  in  the  engagement,  and  his  fate  produced  fuch 
confufion  in  his  army  as  prevented  all  purfuit.  He  pofTeffed  an 
enterprizing  fpirit,  undaunted  courage,  inviolable  fidelity,  and 
was  peculiarly  qualified  to  command  the  people  who  fought 
under  his  banner.  He  was  the  life  and  foul  of  the  caufe  which 
he  efpoufed,  which  after  his  death,  daily  declined  into  ruin  and 
difgrace.  He  was  fucceeded  in  command  by  Colonel  Cannon, 
who  landed  the  reinforcement  from  Ireland;  but  all  his  defigns 
mifcarried  *;  fo  that  the  clans,  wearied  with  repeated  misfortunes, 
laid  down  their  arms  by  degrees,  and  took  the  benefit  of  the 
pardon,  offered  by  William,  to  thofe  who  would  fubmit  within  a 
fpecified  time,  as  was  obferved  in  fpeaking  of  the  maffacre  of 
Glencoe.  A fmall  mount  near  the  ground  where  the  battle 

* Smollet’s  Hiftory  of  England,  vol.  i. 
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began,  is  called  Mount  Clavers  j a number  of  human  bones  have 
been  found  in  it  in  digging  for  gravel.  The  fkeleton  of  a man 
was  found  in  a garret  at  Urrard,  fome  years  after  the  battle, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  bones  of  a foldier  who  had  taken 
refuge  there 

Fall  of  the  On  leaving  the  pafis  of  Killicrankv,  we  perceived  on  our 

Tumruel. 

right,  dire&ly  below  us,  a bridge  over  the  Garry : over  this  we 
went  to  fee  the  Fall  of  the  Tummel,  which  is  about  a mile  and 
half  diftant  from  hence.  As  we  approached  this  river,  accom- 
panied by  a gardener  who  lives  in  a cottage  on  the  weftern  bank 
of  the  Garry,  we  found  the  fcenery  exceedingly  wild  and  pic- 
turefque.  The  grounds  belong  to  Dr.  Stewart  of  Perth,  but 
Sir  James  PuLTENEYhas  obtained  a leafe  of  them,  and  intends 
to  build  a houfe,  and  ornament  the  grounds  ; which  may  certainly 
be  rendered  equal  to  any  in  Britain,  if  the  improvements  are 
made  with  tafte,  for  here  is  capability  for  every  thing.  The 
irregular  and  varied  furface  of  the  ground  covered  with  weeping 
birch ; the  Tummel  rolling  furioufly  along,  and  forming  a fine 
cafcade,  together  with  the  wild  mountain  fcenery,  conftitute  alL 
that  a landfcape  gardener  could  defire,  and  which  the  hand  of  a 
Brown  or  a Rep  ton  would  have  quickly  transformed  into  a 
paradife. 

The  Fall  of  the  Tummel,  though  by  no  means  fo  high  as 
thofe  of  Bruir  and  Foyers,  is  neverthelefs  equally  grand,  if  not 


* Stat.  Account  of  Mpulin. 
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more  fo,  on  aecoimt  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  water  that 
falls.  It  precipitates  itfelf  over  the  broken  rocks  with  a fury 

9 * 

and  noife  that  aftoniffies  and  almoft  terrifies  the  fpe&ator.  The 
accompanying  fcenery  is  particularly  fine  ; rugged  rocks  wooded 
almoft  to  the  fummit,  but  rearing  their  bald  heads  to  the  clouds, 
with  diftant  mountains  of  the  moft  pifturefque  forms,  compofe 
a view  in  which  every  thing  that  a painter  can  defire  is  con- 
tained. 

It  has  been  dilputed  whether  in  the  quantity  of  water,  the 
Falls  of  the  Tummel,  or  thofe  of  the  Clyde,  claim  the  pre-emi- 
nence. As  far  as  the  diftance  of  a few  weeks  which  elapfed  be- 
tween feeing  them  both,  will  allow  me  to  form  a comparifon, 
I fhould  yield  the  palm  to  the  Tummel,  though  the  Falls  of  the 
Clyde  are  undoubtedly  higher. 

y . L # 

Great  quantities  of  Salmon  were  formerly  caught  here  in 
wicker  balkets,  by  men  who  hung  on  the  face  of  the  flippery 
rock,  in  ropes  made  of  birch  twigs.  To  the  north- weft  of  the 
Fall  is  a cave  in  the  face  of  a tremendous  rock,  to  which  there  is 
only  one  paffage,  and  that  very  difficult.  In  this  cave  a party 
of  the  M‘  Gregors  are  faid  to  have  been  furprifed  during  their 
profcription  ; after  part  of  them  were  killed,  the  reft  climbed  up 
a tree  that  grew  out  of  the  face  of  the  rock  ; upon  which  their 
purfuers  cut  down  the  tree  and  precipitated  them  to  the 
bottom. 
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THE  TUMMEL  AND  THE  GARRY. 

Junction  of 
the  Tummel 
and  Garry. 

A little  below  the  Falls,  the  Tummel  mixes  its  waters  with 
the  Garry.  Near  this  junction  is  Fafkally,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Ro- 
bertson, delightfully  fituated.  After  the  Tummel  unites  with 
the  Garry,  its  charadter  feems  entirely  changed ; before  this,  it 
was  a furious  and  impetuous  torrent,  tearing  up  every  thing  in 
• its  way,  and  precipitating  itfelf  headlong  from  rock  to  rock,  as 
if  regardlefs  of  the  confequences  ; it  now  becomes  a fober  and 
ftately  dream,  rolling  along  its  waters  with  majefty. 

« 

The  banks  of  the  Tummel,  along  which  we  rode,  are  ex- 
tremely rich,  and  the  river  meanders  through  a fine  valley  ; now 
dividing  its  dreams,  and  forming  little  iflands  ; now  running  in 
a fine  broad  fheet.  Though  the  Tummel  is  fmaller  than  the 
Garry,  yet  it  gives  its  name  to  the  river  formed  by  their  union, 
becaufe  it  can  trace  its  origin  farther  back  than  the  Garry,  which 
is  an  updart  dream,  formed  of  the  waters  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  ; while  the  fource  of  the  Tummel  is  a confiderable  lake, 
in  its  courfe  from  which  feveral  didant  dreams  contribute  to 
fwell  its  pedigree.  It  may  indeed  be  obferved,  that  rivers  in 
their  origin  and  progrefs,  and  even  in  the  features  of  their  cha- 
radler,  bear  no  inconfiderable  refemblance  to  the  life  of  man ; 
this  fimilarity  is  beautifully  traced  by  the  celebrated  natural 
hidorian  Pliny. 

The  river,  fays  he,  fprings  from  the  earth,  but  its  origin  is  in 
heaven.  Its  beginnings  are  infignificant,  and  its  infancy  frivo- 
lous ; it  plays  along  the  flowers  of  a meadow  ; it  waters  a garden ; 

or 
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or  turns  a little  mill.  Gathering  ftrength  in  its  youth,  it  be- 
comes wild  and  impetuous  ; impatient  of  the  reftraints  which  it 
ftill  meets  with  among  its  native  mountains,  it  is  reftlefs  and 
fretful ; quick  in  its  turnings,  and  unfteady  in  its  courfe.  Now 
it  is  a roaring  cataradt,  tearing  up  and  overturning  whatever 
oppofes  its  progrefs,  and  fhooting,  as  if  defperate,  headlong  down 
a rock.  It  then  becomes  a fallen  and  gloomy  pool,  buried  at  the 
bottom  of  a glen.  Recovering  breath  by  repofe,  it  again  dalhes. 

along,  till  tired  of  the  uproar  and  mifchief,  it  quits  all  that  it 

/ 

has  fwept  along,  and  leaves  the  opening  of  the  valley  ftrewed 
with  rejedted  wafte.  Now  quitting  its  retirement,  it  comes 
abroad  into  the  world,  journeying  with  more  prudence  and  dis- 
cretion, through  cultivated  fields  ; yeilding  to  circumftances,  and 
winding  round  what  would  trouble  it  to  overwhelm  and  remove. 
It  pafles  through  populous  cities,  and  all  the  bufy  haunts  of  men, 
tendering  its  fervices  on  every  fide,  and  becomes  the  fupport  and 
ornament  of  the  country.  Now  increafed  by  numerous  alliances, 
and  advanced  in  its  courfe  of  exigence,  it  becomes  grave  and 
ftately  in  its  motions,  loves  peace  and  quiet,  and  perfectly  undif- 
turbed  by  thofe  rains  and  ftorms,  which  formerly  fwelled  it  into 
torrents  ; in  majeftic  filence  it  rolls  on  its  mighty  waves,  till  it 
be  laid  at  reft  in  the  vaft  abyfs. 

The  property  of  the  Duke  of  Athol  in  this  diftridt  is  very 
extenfive,  and  his  influence  in  proportion.  Before  the  abolition 
of  vaflalage,  he  could  with  eafe  bring  two  or  three  thoufand  men 
to  the  field,  ftill  leaving  a fufficient  number  to  cultivate  the 

ground. 
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ground.  In  the  extenfive  forefts  are  great  numbers  of  roebucks, 
and  red  deer,  which  ufed  formerly  to  be  hunted  with  all  the 
parade  of  an  eaftern  monarch.  The  prefent  Duke  frequently 
amufes  himfelf  for  weeks  together  with  hunting  the  red  deer; 
a diverfion  which  he  purfues  with  ardour;  not  indeed  at- 
tended by  hundreds  and  thoufands  of  followers,  but  by  fix  or 
feven  adlive  men,  all  clad  in  the  highland  drefs,  which  he  him- 
felf wears  on  fuch  occafions. 

Magnificent  As  a fpecimen  of  the  magnificent  dyle  in  which  thefe  chief- 

Hunt  in 

honour  of  tans  formerly  lived,  I fhall  tranfcribe  the  account  of  a hunt  eiven 

James  V.J  Q 

by  the  Earl  of  Athol,  near  Blair,  for  the  amufement  of  James  V. 
from  Sir  David  Lindsay’s  hidory, 

“ The  Earl  of  Athol  hearing  of  the  king’s  coming,  made 
great  provifion  for  him  in  all  things  pertaining  to  a prince,  fo 
that  he  was  as  well  ferved  and  eafed,  with  all  things  necefifary 
to  his  edate,  as  he  had  been  in  his  own  palace  of  Edinburgh. 
For  I heard  fay,  this  noble  Earl  gart  make  a curious  palace  to 
the  king,  his  mother,  and  to  the  embadador,  where  they  were 
fo  honourably  eafecT  and  lodged  as  they  had  been  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  concerning  the  time  and  equivalent,  for 
their  hunting  and  paftime ; which  was  budded  in  the  midd  of 
a fair  meadow,  a fair  palace  of  green  timber,  wind  with  green 
birks,  that  were  green  both  under  and  above,  which  was  fafhioned 
in  four  quarters,  and  in  every  quarter  and  nuik  thereof  a great 
round,  as  it  had  been  a block  houfe,  which  was  lofted  and  geded 

the 
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the  (pace  of  three  houfe  height  j the  floors  laid  with  green 
fcarets,  medwarts,  and  flowers,  that  no  man  knew  whereon  he 
zeid,  but  as  he  had  been  in  a garden.  Further,  there  were  two 
great  rounds  in  ilk  fide  of  the  gate,  and  a great  portcullis  of  tree, 
falling  down  with  the  manner  of  a barrace,  with  a draw-bridge, 
and  a great  flank  of  water,  fixteen  foot  deep,  and  thirty  foot  of 
breadth.  And  alfo  this  palace  within  was  hung  with  fine  tapef- 
try,  and  arraffes  of  lilk,  and  lighted  with  fine  glafs  windows,  in 
all  airths;  that  this  palace  was  pleafantly  decored,  with  all  necef- 
faries  pertaining  to  a prince,  as  it  had  been  his  own  palace  royal 
at  home.  Further,  this  earl  gart  make  fuch  provifion  for  the 
king,  and  his  mother,  and  the  embaffador,  that  they  had  all  man- 
ner of  meats,  drinks,  and  delicates,  that  were  to  be  gotten,  at 
that  time,  in  all  Scotland,  either  in  burgh  or  land  ; that  is  to 
fay,  all  kind  of  drink,  as  ale,  beer,  wine,  both  white  and  claret, 
malvery,  mufcadel,  hippocras,  aqua  vitae.  Further,  there  was  of 
meats,  wheat-bread,  main-bread,  and  gingerbread;  with  flefhes, 
beef,  mutton,  lamb,  veal,  venifon,  goofe,  grice,  capon,  coney, 
cran,  fwan,  partridge,  plover,  duck,  drake,  briffel-cock,  and 
pawnes,  black  cock,  and  muir  fowl,  cappercallies  ; and  alfo  the 
flanks  that  were  round  about  the  palace,  were  full  of  all  delicate 
fifhes,  as  falmonds,  trouts,  perches,  pikes,  eels,  and  all  other  kind 
of  delicate  fifhes,  that  could  be  gotten  in  frefh  waters ; and  all 
ready  for  the  banket.  Syne  there  were  proper  Rewards,  cunning 
Baxters,  excellent  cooks,  and  potingars,  with  confedlions  and 
druggs  for  their  defarts  ; and  the  halls  and  chambers  Were  pre- 
pared  with  coflly  bedding,  veffel,  and  napery,  according  for  a 
Vol.  II.  I kino;. 
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king,  fo  that  he  wanted  none  .of  his  orders,  more  than  he  had 
been  at  home,  in  his  own  palace.  The  king  remained  in  this 
wildernefs,  at  the  hunting,  the  fpace  of  three  days  and  three* 
nights,  and  his  company,  as  I1  have  (hewn.  I heard  men  fay,  it 
cold  the  earl  of  Athol,  every  day,  in  expences,  a thoufand 
pounds 

If  fuch  was  the  expence  at  that  time,  what  would  it  have 
been  at  the  prefent  day  ! As  a greater  compliment  to  his  majefiy, 
the  whole  of  the  building,  with  all  its  coldly  furniture,  was,  as 
foon  as  he  had  left  it,  fet  on  fire  ; and  on  looking  back  from  a 
hill  on  the  road,  he  faw  the  whole  enveloped  in  fmoke  and 
flame. 

The  ride  from  Blair  to  Dunkeld,  which  is  twenty  miles,  is 
by  much  the  mold  beautiful  of  any  we  had  met  with  in  our  tour, 
and* we  fhould  have  been  very  forry  to  have  miffed  it,  which 
would  have  been  the  cafe,  if,  agreeably  to  our  firfl  intention,  we 
had  sone  from  Blair  to  Tavmouth. 

O J 

Banks  of  the  About  -eight  miles  above  Dunkeld,  the  Tay  receives  the 

Tummel,  and  by  this  union  becomes  one  of  the  finefd  rivers  in' 
Britain  ; the  waters  frequently  feparating  and  uniting  again, 
form  feveral  beautiful  iflands.  Its  banks  are  in  general  richly 
wooded,  but  in  one  part  was  an  opening,  whence  we  had  a fine- 
view  of  this  noble  river,  meandering  through  the  fertile  plain  call- 

* Lindfay’s  Hiftory  oPScotland. 
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eel  the  Blair  of  Athol ; the  view  was  clofed  by  pidturefque  moun- 
tains ; down  the  fide  of  one  a cloud  was  defeending,  which  added 
to  the  fublimity  of  the  feene.  We  gazed  on  this  view  for  fome 
time,  and  my  friend  could  not  refill;  the  temptation  of  fketching 
it : the  annexed  plate  will  give  a much  better  idea  of  it  than, 
any  verbal  defeription. 

As  we  approached  Dunkeld,  the  woods  began  to  thicken,  and 
the  foreft  became  more  majeftic,  and  dark  with  fhade,  till  the 
road  appeared  like  an  avenue. 

It  was  rather  late  when  we  arrived  at  Dunkeld,  fo  that  we 
had  only  time  to  take  a fhort  view  of  the  city,  as  it  is  generally 
called,  though  it  is  a very  fmall  place , but  it  was  formerly  an 
epifcopal  fee,  and  on  that  account  was  entitled  to  the  appella- 
tion. There  is  indeed  reafon  to  believe  that  it  occupied  more 
(pace  than  it  does  at  prefent ; for  during  the  commotions  of 
1689,  the  greateft  part  of  the  houfes  were  burnt  by  an  irritated 
and  licentious  folcliery,  and  fuch  of  them  as  flood  to  the  weft 
and  north-weft  of  the  cathedral,  have  not  been  rebuilt,  but  the 

ground  now  forms  part  of  the  duke  of  Athol’s  pleafure  grounds, 

_ * • 

or  policy,  as  it  is  called  in  Scotland. 

The  name  appears  to  have  undergone,  in  the  courfe  of  ages, 
a coniiderable  change  ; in  ancient  records  it  is  frequently  written 
Dunkelden  : it  was  alfo  fometimes  written  Dunechald , or  Dune- 
ohalden ; which  latter,  as  is  obferved  in  the  flatifiical  account  of 

I 2 Dunkeld, 


Duukeld. 


Name. 


SALUBRITY  OF  THE  AIR. 


Dunkeld,  bears  a clofer  refemblance,  both  in  orthography  and 
found,  to  the  words  from  which  they  are  derived,  than  the 
former.  This  is  equally  true,  whether,  with  one  clafs  of  Gaelic 
. etymologifts,  the  name  be  confidered  as  derived  from  Dun- 
ghaeldhun , which  fignifies  the  fortrefs  of  the  Gaels  of  the  hills, 
or  with  another  clafs,  from  Dun- chal den,  the  hill  of  hazels. 

Dunkeld  is  (ituated  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Tat,  it  confifts 
of  one  flreet,  which  contains  fome  good  houfes  ; the  number  of 
inhabitants  is  about  a thoufand:  fome  linen  is  manufadlured  here, 
though  the  quantity  is  not  confiderable. 

This  place  is  much  reforted  to  in  fumnler  by  confumptive 
patients,  chiefly  for  the  opportunity  of  drinking  goats  whey.  The' 
air  blowing  from  the  highland  hills  is  extremely  pure  and  ex- 
hilarating, and  feems  to  contain  at  leaf!  its  fhare  of  oxygen  gas , 
or  vital  air,  a circumftance  which  fhould  render  it  unfavourable 
to  confumptive  patients,  if  the  ingenious  theory  of  Dr.  Bed- 
does  be  well  founded.  There  are,  however,  many  difeafes  of 
the  nervous  clafs,  in  which  the  ferenity  of  mind  produced  by  the 
contemplation  of  the  charming  fcenerv,  the  purity  of  the  air,  and 
gentle  cxercife,  will  afford  relief. 

• 

August  3d.  The  firft  objedi:  that  attradfed  our  attention  in 
the  morning,  was  the  ruined  abbey,  of  which  we  had  a good 
view  from  our  window  at  the  inn  ; we  afterwards  infpedled  it 
more  particularly,  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  Duke  0/ Athol’s 
4 gardeners. 
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gardeners,  an  intelligent  and  unaffuming  man,  who  conducted  us 
over  the  pleafure  grounds  and  improvements,  and  pointed  out  to 
us  with  much  attention,  the  pidturefque  fcenery  about  Dunkeld. 

This  abbey  has  once  been  a fine  pile  of  building,  though  now 
much  dilapidated  ; the  archite&ure  is  partly  gothic  and  partly  fax- 
on,  like  mofl  of  the  old  abbeys.  What  remain  of  it  are  the  tower, 
the  two  fide  aides,  and  the  nave  of  the  church,  thefe  are  in  ruins, 
excepting  the  quire  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  converted  into  a 
parifh  church,  and  forms  a diffidently  commodious  place  of  wor- 
fhip.  This  quire  was  begun  by  biffiop  Sinclair,  and  fmifhed 
by  him  in  the  year  1350.  I11  the  middle  of  the  eadern  gable 

is  to  be  feen  a part  of  the  old  wall  of  the  abbey  of  Culdees,  which 
flood  there  before  the  prefent  cathedral  was  built.  The  win- 
dows of  this  part,  which  were  originally  gothic,  were  modern- 
ized and  diminifhed  in  dze  in  the  year  1762,  when  the  church 
was  repaired,  which  has  injured  their  appearance  exceedingly,  for 
the  old  gothic  framing  remains,  and  the  interval  between  it  and 
the  glafs,  is  filled  up  with  brick  work. 

# On  the  north  fide  of  the  quire,  is  the  chapter-houfe,  which  chnpter- 

was  built  by  bifhop  Lauder  in  the  year  1469.  Above  is  a houre' 

• • 

chamber  occupied  by  the  duke  as  a charter  room,  and  below  is 
a vault,  which  is  the  burial  place  of  the  family  of  Athol.  Out 
of  this  part  we  were  conduced  into  the  aide  or  body  of  the  ca- 
thedral, the  ruins  of  which  are  exceedingly  fine.  At  the  weft 
end  are  the  remains  of  the  large  window,  which  appears  to  have 

been 
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Bilhop’s 

tomb. 


Carious 

Epitaph. 


been  richly  ornamented  with  gothic  work,  but  has  buffered  much 
from  time,  and  the  ruthlefs  hands  of  the  reformers.  The  tower 
which  ftands  at  the  weft  end  of  the  north  aifle,  is  very  elegant ; 
it  was  begun  by  biff  op  Lauder  in  1469,  and  fin  iff  ed  by  biffop 
Brown  in  1501.  The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  refpedling 
this  tower,  is  a fingular  rent,  beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the 
uppermoft  window,  and  running  down  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
if  I remember  right  to  the  bottom.  It  is  about  two  inches  in 
width,  but  we  could  obtain  no  account  of  the  time  at  which  it 
happened,  nor  of  the  caufe  of  it.  It  is  conjedhired  by  fome  to 
have  been  owing  to  a partial  finking  of  the  foundation  *. 

In  a wall  of  the  fouth  aifle,  is  a monument  which  has  been 
erecfted  over  the  grave  of  one  of  the  biffops,  whofe  figure,  in 
his  robes,  ftill  lies  in  the  niche  that  had  been  cut  out  for  it. 
The  area  of  this  part  of  the  building  is  ufed  as  a burial  ground 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld. 

• 

At  the  gate  of  the  church  yard  are  feen  two  large  ftones,  with 
fhapelefs  fculpture  deck’d,”  though  fo  much  defaced  that  little 
can  be  made  of  them.  The  figures  on  one  of  them  feem  to  have 
been  intended  for  the  twelve  apoftles ; the  other  is  in  the  form 
of  a crofs. 


A person  of  the  name  of  Mary  Scot  was  buried  near  .this 
church  in  1728,  for  whom  a fingular  epitaph  was  compofed,  but 


* §ee  Stat.  Account  of  Dunkeld. 
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never  engraven  on  her  tombdone,  though  it  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  as  copied  from  it  *.  One  of  her  defcendants  is  dill 
alive,  and  is  faid  to  have  feen  her.  Though  this  epitaph  is  not 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  its  compofition,  yet  as  it  contains 
a lingular  datement  of  chronological  fa6ts,  I think  my  readers 
will  not  be  dilpleafed  by  its  infertion. 

Stop,  padenger,  until  my  life  you  read. 

The  living  may  get  knowledge  from  the  dead. 

Five  times  five  years  unwedded  was  my  life  ; 

Five  times  live  years  I was  a virtuous  wife  ; 

Ten  times  live  years  I wept  a widow’s  woes;  • 

Now  tir’d  of  human  fcenes  I here  repofe. 

Betwixt  my  cradle  and  my  grave  were  feen 
Seven  mighty  kings  of  Scotland,  and  a queen ; 

Full  twice  live  years  the  Commonwealth  I faw; 

Ten  times  the  fubjedts  rife  againd  the  law ; 

And  which  is  worfe  than  any  civil  war, 

A king  arraign’d  before  the  fubjedls  bar. 

Swarms  of  fedtarians,  hot  with  hellilh  rage. 

Cut  off  his  royal  head  upon  the  dage. 

Twice  did  I fee  old  prelacy  pull’d  down. 

And  twice  the  cloak  did  link  beneath  the  g-own. 

I faw  the  Stewart  race  thrud  out ; nay,  more, 

. I faw  our  country  fold  for  Englilh  ore; 

* Stat.  Account  of  Dunkeld. 
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Our  numerous  nobles  who  have  famous  been, 

* » 

Sunk  to  the  lowly  number  of  fixteen. 

Such  defolations  in  mv  days  have  been, 

I have  an  end  of  all  perfedlion  l'een. 


The  buildings  connedled  with  the  church,  formerly  occupied 
a confiderable  fpace,  containing  the  monaftery,  or  cells  of  the 
monks,  with  houfes  for  the  abbot  and  bifhop,  but  of  thefe  “ not 
a wreck  is  left  behind.”  This  is  not  peculiar  to  this  abbey  ; 
mod:  others  have  fhared  the  fame  fate,  both  in  England  and 
Scotland,  particularly  the  latter  country.  The  habitations  of  the 
monks  were  deftroyed  by  the  reformers,  while  in  general  the 
places  of  worfhip  were  fpared.  Indeed  John  Knox  ufed  in  a 
fury  to  exclaim,  “ Down  with  the  nefts,  and  the  rooks  will  fly 
off,”  an  exhortation  that  was  eagerly  liflened  to,  and  cheerfully 
executed  by  his  zealous  followers.  Sometimes  however  they  did 
not  fpare  the  temple  of  God  itfelf. 

Dunkeld  Very  near  the  abbey  is  the  manflon  of  the  Duke,  a plain  neat 

houfe,  without  any  of  the  magnificence  generally  feen  in  a ducal 
refidence.  The  fituation  of  this  houfe  muft  however  flxike  the 
ftranger  as  injudicious,  being  fo  very  near  a town  which  is  by  no 
means  remarkable  for  its  neatnefs,  when  it  might  eafily  have 
been  placed  on  a more  diftant  part  of  the  fine  lawn  on  which  it 
Hands.  It  appears  formerly  to  have  been  a town  houfe  of  the 
family  of  Athol,  who  ufed  to  come  down  from  Blair  to  fpend 

the 
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the  winter  at  Dunkeld,  before  the  rage  for  London  deprived 
this  country  of  its  wealthieft  inhabitants.  It  feems  not  unlikely 
that  fome  of  the  Dukes  of  Athol  had  obtained  a grant  from  the 
Abbot  to  fix  his  habitation  here,  upon  the  territory  belonging  to 
the  church,  and  this  may  account  for  the  fituation  of  the  houfe. 

At  the  reformation,  the  greateft  part  of  the  church  property  in 
Scotland  was  feized  on  by  the  neighbouring  nobles,  or  ceded  to 
them  by  the  crown  ; while  in  England,  Henry  VIII.  took  the 
greateft  part  of  it  into  his  own  hands  ; this  appears  clearly  from 
the  accounts  of  different  hiftorians  *.  If  the  town,  as  has  fome- 
times  been  propofed,  was  removed  to  the  other  fide  of  the  river 
Tay,  the  fituation  of  this  houfe  would  be  rendered  much  more 
pleafant,  at  the  fame  time  the  town  would  receive  feveral  ad- 
vantages, particularly  if  a bridge  was  to  be  built  over  the  Tay. 

The  gardens  abound  with  fruit,  which  arrives  at  greater  per-  Pleaftre 

6 . or  Grounds, 

faction,  even  in  the  open  air,  than  could  be  expefted.  In  a cor- 
ner of  the  old  gardens  is  an  artificial  mound,  called  Stanley  Hill, 
which  was  railed  by  James,  Duke  of  Athol,  about  the  year  1 730 ; 
this  mound  is  cut  into  feveral  formal  terraces,  and  kept  clofely 
fhaven  by  the  fey  the,  It  is  planted  on  the  north  fide  with  trees, 
and  on  the  fouth  with  fhrubs ; feveral  lmall  pieces  of  cannon  are 
placed  on  the  terraces,  with  i'nfcriptions,  which  fhow  that  they 
have  been  brought  hither  from  the  Ifle  of  Man,  of  which  the 
Duke  is  principal  proprietor,  and  was  formerly  fovereigii. 

* See  Robertfon’s  Hiftory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  and  Guthrie,  Scotland, 
article  Church. 
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HERMITAGE. 

Through  the  gardens  we  were  conduced  by  a gentle  wind- 
ing path,  fhaded  with  trees,  up  the  fide  of  one  of  the  fleep  and 
rocky  hills  that  fcreens  the  valley  of  Dunkeld,  and  which  is 
covered  with  wood  to  the  fummit,  excepting  where  the  white 
rocks  are  feen  through  the  foliage,  and  give  an  air  of  richnefs 
and  grandeur  to  the  fcene.  About  a third  of  the  way  up,  is  a 
hermitage,  confifling  of  a room,  partly  formed  by  nature,  and 
partly  fcooped  out  of  the  rock  by  art,  with  a fire-place,  a couch 
of  mofs,  and  every  convenience  that  could  be  wanted  by  a her- 
mit, and  clofe  to  the  door  falls  a cryflal  flream,  to  fupply 
his  fimple  but  falubrious  beverage.  Proceeding  farther  up  the 
hill,  a fine  view  opens  of  the  rich  valley,  through  which  the 
magnificent  Tay  winds  towards  Perth.  On  the  right  is  the  hill 
of  Birnam,  rendered  claffic  ground  by  the  magic  pen  of  Shake- 
fpear  ; its  lower  parts  are  covered  with  wood.  On  the  left  fide 
of  the  valley,  and  nearly  oppofite,  at  the  diflance  of  about  fifteen 
miles,  is  feen  the  hill  of  Dunfinan ; on  this  hill  flood  the  caflie 
of  Macbeth,  of  which  fome  ruins  flill  remain. 

Ascending  flill  higher  towards  the  north- well,  we  had  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  vale  of  Athol,  through  which  we  came  the 
preceding  day.  We  faw  the  windings  of  the  Tummel  and  the 
Tay,  and  the  place  of  their  jundlion  was  likewife  difcerned  ; the 
whole  of  this  rich  view  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  thofe 
lofty  mountains,  which  form  the  boundary  of  the  highland 
country. 
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OSSIAN'S  HALL 

From  this  hill  we  defcended  by  a zig-zag  path  on  the  weft 
ftde,  and  having  traverfed  fome  beautiful  avenues  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay,  we  came  to  Inver  Ferry,  where  we  crofted  the  river, 
and  pafled  through  the  village  of  Inver;  we  foon  afterwards 
entered  a path  which  conduced  us  along  the  banks  of  the  Bran, 
a very  turbulent  ftream,  that  falls  into  the  Tay  nearly  oppofite 
Dunkeld  ; purfuing  this  path,  the  fides  of  which  are  decorated 
with  fhrubs  and  flowers,  ornaments  quite  out  of  their  place,  we 
were  amufed  by  the  hoarfe  murmuring  of  the  Bran,  dafhing 
along  its  rocky  channel.  After  having  walked  near  a mile,  we 
tame  to  a neat  parterre,  ornamented  in  the  ftyle  of  ground  before 
a citizen’s  box;  at  the  end  of  this  ftands  a building,  which  hrs 
the  appearance  of  a fmall  temple,  and  which  purpofely  hides 
from  the  prefent  view,  one  of  the  moft  charming  fcenes  in  na- 
ture. 

On  entering  this  temple,  dire£tly  oppofite  is  feeil  a picture  of 
the  aged  Ossian,  finging,  and  fome  female  figures  liftening  to 
the  tales  “ of  the  days  that  are  paft;”  his  hunting  fpear,  bow 
and  arrows,  are  befide  him,  as  well  as  his  faithful  dog.  This 
pi£lure,  which  is  well  defigned  and  well  painted,  is  the  produc- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Stewart. 

On  the  pidlure  being  removed,  by  Aiding  into  the  wainfcot, 
you  perceive  that  what  before  appeared  to  be  the  temple,  is  only 
a veftibule,  leading  to  an  elegant  apartment,  ornamented  with 
exquifite  tafte.  This  building  is  called  Offian’s  Hall,  or  The 
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A PICTURES  QJU  E SCENE. 


Cafcade. 
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Hermitage,  but  the  ideas  annexed  to  either  of  thefe  names  arc 
by  no  means  applicable  to  it. 

From  the  windows  of  this  apartment,  one  of  the  moft  beau- 
tiful and  fublime  views  burfts  on  the  fight,  that  the  moft  vivid 
imagination  can  conceive.  The  waters  of  the  Bran,  after  mur- 
muring along  the  rugged  rocks  that  fill  its  channel,  precipitates 
itfelf  down  a craggy  fleep,  forming  one  of  the  moft  beautiful 
cafcades  in  nature,  the  water  being  broken  into  a thoufand  dif- 
ferent ffreams  by  the  abrupt  points  of  the  rocks  ©ppofing  its 
paffage.  Indeed  nothing  can  be  more  piCturefque  than  the 
whole  fcene  ; the  water  appearing  above  the  cafcade,  fretting 
and  foaming  among  huge  fragments  of  rock,  and  then  dafhing 
down  in  different  directions,  Running  the  ears  with  its  noife, 
while  the  fpray  which  rifes  from  it  gives  a mifty  obfcurity  to 
the  furrounding  woods,  and  an  air  of  magic  to  the  whole,  fuch 
as  words  cannot  defcribe.  A faithful  reprefentation  is  however 
given  by  my  friend  Mr.  Watts,  from  which  the  reader  will 
form  a tolerable  idea  of  the  fcene.  Mr.  Gilpin,  whofe  tafte 
muff  be  admired  by  all  lovers  of  pi&urefque  beauty,  {peaks  of 
this  fcene  as  one  of  the  moft  interefting  of  the -kind  he  ever  faw. 
“ The  whole  fcene  and  its  accompaniments,”  he  obferves,.  “ are 
not  only  grand,  but  piCturefquely  beautiful  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree. The  compojitioti  is  perfeCt,  but  yet  the  parts  are  fo  intricate, 
fo  various,  and  fo  complicated,  that  I never  found  any  piece  of 
nature  lefs  obvious  to  imitation.  It  would  coft  the  readied:  pen- 
cil a fummer’s  day  to  bring  off  a good  refemblance.  My  poor- 
& tool. 
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tool  was  fo  totally  ditheartened,  that  I could  not  bring  it  even  to 
make  the  attempt..  The  broad  features  of  a mountain,  the  fhape 
of  a country,  or  the  line  of  a lake,  are  matters  of  eaty  execution.. 
A trifling  error  efcapes  notice.  But  thefe  high  finilhed  pieces 
of  nature’s  more  complicated  workmanfhip,  in  which  the  beauty 
in  a great  degree  confiffs  in  the  finifhing,  and  in  which  every 
touch  is  expreffive,  efpecially  of  the  tpirit,  activity,  clearnefs, 
and  variety  of  the  agitated  water,  are  among  the  moft  difficult 
efforts  of  the  pencil 

Without  intending  any  difparagement  to  Mr.  Gilpin,  whofe 
powers  as  an  artift  I have  frequently  admired,  particularly  in  his 
reprefentations  of  the  Ample  fcenes  to  which  he  has  alluded;  I will 
venture  to  fay,  that  if  the  accompanying  reprefentation  of  this 
fcene  fhould  ever  fall  in  his  way,  it  will  not  fail  to  remind  him 
ftrongly  of  the  original  which  gave  him  fo  much  pleafure,  though 
it  did  not  cofl:  my  companion  one  fixteenth  part  of  a fummer’s 
day.  But  to  a perfon  accuftomed  to  trace  all  the  varieties  of 
the  human  face,  every  other  part  of  nature,,  however  complicated, 
is  eafy  ; and  though  a landfcape  painter  may  give  an  admirable 
foftnefs  to  his  diftant  hills,  and  charm  the  eye  by  his  difpofition 
of  light  and  fhade,  yet  in  the  correct  reprefentation  of  fcenes  like 
this,  he  will  be  excelled  by  the  portrait  painter. 

The  tides  and  ceiling  of  the  room  are  emboffed  with  mirrors, 
in  which  the  cafcade  is  feen  by  reflexion,  fometimes  running 
* Observations  relative  chiefly  to  pi&urefque  beauty,  vol.  i.  p.  122. 
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upwards,  contrary  to  the  dire&ion  of  gravity,  and  fometimes  in 
a horizontal  ftream  over  the  head.  Such  a room,  however  ele- 
gant, is  ill  fuited  to  the  fcenery,  and  in  a great  meafure  deftroys 
the  fenfations  which  the  latter  is  calculated  to  infpire ; a rude 
grotto,  or  “ hall  of  fhells”  w’ould  have  been  a much  better  de- 
coration, and  inftead  of  the  flowery  parterre  and  walk  that  leads 
to  it,  a Ample  path,  fo  conduced  as  to  (how,  in  the  moft  advan- 
tageous manner,  the  different  appearances  of  the  river,  would  have 
been  much  more  appropriate.  Grand  and  fublime  fcenes  like 
this,  accord  but  ill  with  the  decorations  of  art. 

“ If  art 

e’er  dares  to  tread';  ’tis  with  unfandal’d  foot, 
printlefs,  as  if  the  place  were  holy  ground.’* 

Just  above  the  cafcade,  is  a little  ruftic  feat,  from  which  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  Oflian’s  Hall,  fituated  on  the  top  of  a perpen- 
dicular cliff,  forty  feet  high,  and  the  arch  which  is  thrown  over 
the  ftream  ; the  whole  forming  a very  fine  pidlure. 

Leaving  with  regret  this  charming  fcenery,  we  proceeded 
along  a path  carried  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Bran.  At  the 
diftance  of  about  half  a mile  from  the  cafcade,  we  came  to  a 
cave,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work  of  art,  with  different 
apartments  in  it.  It  is  called  Oflian’s  Cave,  and  might  well  have 
ferved  as  a retreat  or  occafional  refidence  of  the  Celtic  bard  and 
warrior.  On  the  fide  of  the  principal  apartment  are  the  follow- 
ing 
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ing  lines,  which  feem  to  be  the  addrefs  of  Malvinia  to  the  fhade 
of  Ofcar. 

Oh  ! fee  that  form  which  fancy  gleams, 

’Tis  Ofcar  come  to  chear  my  dreams  ; 

Ah  ! wreath  of  mift ! it  glides  away  ! 

Stay,  my  lovely  Ofcar,  flay. 

Awake  my  harp  to  doleful  lays, 

And  foothe  my  foul  with  Ofcar’s  praife  ; 

Wake  Qflian,  firft  of  Fingal’s  line, 

And  mix  thy  fghs  and  tears  with  mine. 

The  fhell  has  ceas’d  in  Offian’s  hall 
Since  gloomy  Cairbar  faw  thee  fall : 

The  roe  o’er  Morven  playful  bounds. 

Nor  fears  the  cry  of  Ofcar’s  hounds. 

Thy  four  grey  Rones  the  hunter  fpies; 

Peace  to  the  hero’s  ghoft  he  cries. 

There  are  two  more  lines,  but  fo  defaced  as  not  to  be  legible. 

We  now  left  the  banks  of  the  Bran,  and  were  conducted 
along  a road  which  I believe  is  the  military  road  to  Stirling.  At 
the  diftance  of  about  a mile  we  approached  the  Bran  again,  and. 
heard  the  rude  noife  of  its  waters  dafhing  over  the  rocks.  Over 
the  rivulet  at  this  place  is  thrown  an  arch  about  fifteen  feet  in 
fpan,  but  not  lefs  than  fifty  feet  above  the  water.  The  banks, 
which  are  compofed  of  fhiftus,  approach  very  near,  and  form 
a dreadful  chafm,  which  can  fcarcely  be  viewed  from  the  bridge 
without  emotions  of  terror.  This  bridge,  which  is  nearly  formed 
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by  nature,  the  Tides  of  the  rock  approaching  within  lefs  than 
fifteen  feet  of  each  other,  is  called  the  Rumbling  Bridge,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rumbling  noife  made  by  the  water  ruffling  through 
this  narrow  chafm. 

Just  above  this  bridge,  the  \Vater  of  the  Bran  (hooting  over 
a precipice,  forms  a very  fine  fall  about  fifty  feet  in  height, 
which  is  broken  and  turned  in  different  directions  by  the  rocks 
that  oppofe  it,  dafhing  its  waters  into  a fine  (pray  which  rifes 
above  the  bridge,  particularly  when  the  water  is  fwollen  by 
rains.  We  were  informed  by  our  guide  that  when  this  f pray  is 
copious,  and  the  fun  (hines  upon  it,  the  (pe&ator  fees  the  vapour 
luminous,  and  tinged  with  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  rainbow. 
This  phenomenon  we  had  not  the  pleafure  of  feeing,  but  could 
eafily  conceive  that . this  muff  be  the  cafe  when  viewed  from 
certain  fituations,  from  the  principles  of  reflation,  and  the  ana- 
logy of  the  rainbow.  The  water  having  fallen  into  a deep  and 
narrow  glen,  runs  under  a large  ffone  fufpended  between  the 
rocks,  and  forming  a kind  of  natural  bridge. 

The  Bran  very  much  refembles  the  Bruir  ; the  channels 
of  both  are  very  rugged,  and  their  whole  courfe  is  a continued 
fcene  of  turbulence  and  violence,  till  they  form  an  alliance 
with  fome  more  fober  ffream.  The  reftlets  waters  of  the 
Bran  are  foon  lulled  to  peace  in  the  tranquil  bofom  of  the 
Tay. 


The 
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The  greatefl  part  of  the  day  had  now  been  fpent,  and  with 
much  fatisfa&io'n,  in  viewing  the  interefting  fcenery  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dunkeld.  Having  feen  every  thing  that  de- 
fended Attention,  we  returned  nearly  by  the  fame  road,  eroded  the 
Tay  at  Inver,  and  took  a late  dinner  at  Dunkeld,  after  which  we 
were  favoured  with  a vifit  from  Neil  Gow,  a lingular  and  well 
known  character,  and  a celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 
When  I call  him  a celebrated  performer,  I do  not  mean  that  he 
can  execute  the  fweet  Italian  airs  with  the  touch  of  a Cramer. 
His  only  mufic  is  that  of  his  native  country,  which  he  has  ac- 
quired chiefly  by  the  ear,  being  entirely  felf-taught,  but  he  plays 
the  Scotch  airs  with  a fpirit  and  enthufiafm  peculiar  to  himfelf. 
He  is  now  in  his  feventy-fecond  year,  and  has  played  publicly 
at  affemblies,  &c.  on  this  inftrument,  for  more  than  half  a cen- 
tury. He  is  a native  of  the  village  of  Inver,  where  he  refides, 
and  has  acquired,  by  tuning  his  lyre,  what  he  confiders  as  an  in- 
dependence, and  which  is  therefore  truly  Inch.  He  favoured  us 
with  feveral  pieces  of  Scotch  mufic : He  excels  mod  in  the 
ftrathipeys,  which  are  jigs  played  with  a peculiar  Ipirit  and  life*; 
but  he  executes  the  laments,  or  funeral  mufic,  with  a great  deal 
of  pathos.  A fine  portrait  of  this  noted  chara£ter  has  been 
painted  by  Mr.  Raeburn  of  Edinburgh,  who  may  properly  be 
called  the  Scotch  Reynolds.  The  hafty  Iketch  taken  by  Mr. 
Watts,  and  here  prefented  to  the  reader,  is  however  a pretty 
good  likenefs. 
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In  the  evening  there  was  a dancing-fchool  ball  at  the  inn,  to 
which  we  were  politely  invited,  and  where  we  had  again  an  op- 
portunity of  hearing  Neil  Gow,  and  obferving  the  fuperiority  of 
the  highlanders  to  our  countrymen  in  dancing ; fome  of  the 
children  whom  we  faw  dance  this  evening,  would  have  cut  no 
difgraceful  figure  on  the  ftage. 

August  4th.  We  left  Dunkeld  early  in  the  morning,  for 
Kenmore,  diftant  twenty-four  miles:  the  objedt  of  this  journey 
was  to  fee  Loch  Tay,  and  Lord  Breadalbane’s  feat  at  Tay- 
mouth; we  croffed  the  Tay  at  Inver  Ferry,  and  rode  along  its 
weftern  banks,  which  are  very  beautiful,  the  country  being  finely 
wooded,  but  the  roads  are  extremely  bad.  We  puffed  feveral 
good  houfes,  and  having  rode  about  eight  miles,  faw  thejundfion 
of  the  Tay  with  the  Tummel : here  the  Tay,  whofe  diredtion 
had  hitherto  been  nearly  from  north  to  fouth,  turns  weftward. 
After  travelling  about  two  miles  farther  along  its  banks,  we 
came  to  Balnegarde,  a very  indifferent  public  houfe,  where  we 
breakfafted,  and  were  charged  very  exorbitantly,  but  which 
charge  we  thought  proper  not  to  pay.  This  is  mentioned  merely 
to  fhow  vthe  impropriety  of  fubmitting  to  fuch  charges  on  the 
road,  whatever  be  the  fortune  or  condition  of  the  traveller,  it 
being  a bad  example,  and  highly  injurious  to  the  community. 

Proceeding  ftill  along  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  after  a ride 
of  about  eight  miles  from  Balnegarde,  we  came  to  Aberfeldie, 
* ' 
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an  improving  little  village,  where  fome  branches  of  the  muliin 
manufacture  are  carried  on  to  a confiderable  extent  by  fome 
Glafgow  manufacturers. 

We  left  our  horfes  at  the  village,  and  proceeded  up  the  fide 
of  the  burn  of  Monefs,  to  fee  the  Falls  made  by  this  rivulet  about 
a mile  and  a half  above  Aberfeldie,  which  had  been  defcribad  to 
us,  by  a gentleman  at  Dunkeld,  as  very  beautiful. 

We  took  a guide  from  Aberfeldie,  who  conducted  us  along  a 
path  by  the  fide  of  the  rivulet,  through  a deep  glen  wooded  to 
the  top  with  hazel  and  birch.  The  firft  fall  is  by  no  means 
defiitute  of  beauty,  and  we  fhould  have  thought  it  an  objeCt  of 
confiderable  fublimity,  had  we  not  been  lately  accuftomed 
to  fo  much  fine  fcenery  of  this  kind.  Juft  above  this  firfi: 
fall,  a little  rivulet  on  the  left  hand  precipitates  itfelf  into  the 
burn,  which  forms  fome  very  beautiful  cafcades.  Croffing  this 
rivulet,  and  advancing  along  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  we  foon 
came  to  the  fined  part  of  the  fcenery,  confiding  of  three  fuccef- 
five  falls,  the  height  of  which  is  very  great.  The  fides  of  the 
glen  or  linn,  which  is  called  the  den  of  Monefs,  are  here  flu- 
pendoufly  high,  and  fringed  with  trees  on  each  fide,  the  branches 
of  which  meet  and  intermingle.  As  far  as  can  be  feen,  you  ob« 
ferve  the  whitened  foam  falling  as  it  were  from  the  Iky,  and 
ruffling  down  from  rock  to  rock,  the  water  falls  with  horrid 
roar  into  a deep  chafm  below. , In  fhort,  I think  that  no  perfon 
who  views  thefe  falls,  will  hefitate  to  pronounce  them,  in  the 
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words  of  the  celebrated  Welfh  Toil  rift,  “ an  epitome  of  every 
thing  that  can  be  admired  in  the  curiofity  of  water-falls 


The  rocks  which  form  the  fides  of  this  glen,  are  chiefly  mi- 
caceous fhiftus.  The  grounds  lately  belonged  to  Mr.  Fleming 
of  Monefs,  but  are  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Breadal- 
bane. 


Druidical 

Temple. 


Taymouth. 


Having  been  highly  gratified  by  thefe  falls,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  many  grand  and  beautiful  fcenes  of  this  kind  which  had 
within  the  laft  week  fallen  in  our  way,  we  purfued  our  journey 
from  Aberfeldie  towards  Kenmore,  fix  miles  diftant,  ftill  keep- 
ing clofe  to  the  beautiful  banks  of  the  Tay.  About  three  miles 
and  a half  from  Aberfeldie,  we  pafled  a Druidical  temple  on 
our  left,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  and  very  entire ; we  faw  a 
fmaller  one  likewife  between  Inver  and  Balnegarde.  Soon  after 
we  pafled  this  temple,  we  entered  the  extenfive  pleafure  grounds 
of  Lord  Breadalbane,  and  law  the  houfe  of  Taymouth,  the  re- 
fidence  of  this  nobleman,  overtopped  by  a grove  of  venerable 
trees,  which  nearly  covered  the  long  range  of  offices.  Behind 
thefe  trees  is  the  Tay,  beyond  which  are  mountains  covered 
with  wood  to  the  fummit.  The  middle  part  of  the  houfe  is  old, 
and  built  in  the  form  of  a caftle,  with  turrets  at  the  corners. 
This  being  found  too  fmall  to  accommodate  the  family,  two  mo- 

dern  wings  have  been  added.  Through  the  lawn  is  a road  which 
o o 

conducted  us  to  Kenmore,  about  two  miles  from  Taymouth. 


* Pennant’s  Tour. 
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Kenmore  * is  a fmall  but  very  neat  village,  delightfully  Kerjmore. 
{ituated  on  an  ifthmus  projecting  into  the  eaftern  extremity  of 
Loch  Tay.  The  church  is  a handfome  ftruCture,  and  an  elegant 
bridge  of  five  arches  is  built  over  the  Tav,  where  it  iffues  from 

O w 7 

the  lake. 

Loch  Tay,  which  is  among  the  moft  beautiful  of  Britifh  Loch  Tay. 
lakes,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad.  Its  depth 
is  faid  to  be  in  many  places  a hundred  fathoms,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  muff  be  confiderable,  from  the  height  and  fteep 
dope  of  the  adjacent  mountains,  which  dip  their  bafes  in  its 
waters.  It  winds  with  eafy  undulating  lines  among  the  hills, 
its  figure  fomewhat  refembling 

O O 

On  a fmall  ifland  near  Kenmore,  covered  with  trees,  ftand  the 
' ruins  of  a priory,  which  was  dependant  on  the  religious  eftablifh- 
ment  of  Scone.  This  priory  was  founded  in  the  year  1722,  by 
Alexander  the  firft,of  Scotland,  who  depofited  in  it  the  remains 
of  his  queen  Sybill,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  the  firft 
of  England.  At  his  own  death  the  priory  was  more  liberally 
endowed,  that  the  monks  might  fay  mafs  for  the  repofe  of  his 
own  foul,  as  well  as  that  of  his  queen. 

Loch  Tay  abounds  with  falmon,  pike,  perch,  eels,  char,  and 
trout.  The  falmon,  of  which  we  tailed  fome,are  particularly  ex- 
cellent. Lord  Breadalbane  has  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fifhing 

* This  name  is  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Caen  mor  (pronounced  Kenmore)  fig- 
ni fy ing  the  great  head-,  probably  from  its  fituation  on  the  headland  or  promontory 
proje&ing  into  Loch  Tay.  Stat.  Account  of  Kenmore. 


there 
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there  at  all  feafons.  This  privilege  was  granted  for  the  purpofe 
of  fupplying  with  fifh  the  monks  in  the  priory  on  the  ifland, 
and  at  the  reformation,  or  diffolution  of  the  priory,  was,  along 
with  the  ifland,  claimed  by  this  noble  family. 

Remarkable  The  water  of  this  lake,  like  fome  others,  has  at  times  fufFered 

Agitations  of 

this  Lake.  violent  and  unaccountable  agitations.  The  following  extraft  of 
a letter,  written  by  Mr.  Fleming,  late  minifter  of  Kenmore,  in 
reply  to  fome  queries  fent  him  by  profeflor  John  Playfair  of 
Edinburgh,  and  which  is  publiflied  in  the  firft  volume  of  the 
Tranfa6tions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  contains  the 
mofl:  difHnft  account  of  this  phenomenon  that  has  been  given  to 
the  public. 

“ On  Sunday  the  12th  of  September,  1784,  about  nine 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  an  unufual  agitation  was  obferved  in 
Loch  Tay,  near  the  village  of  Kenmore.  That  village  Hands  at 
the  eaft  end  of  the  lake,  having  the  river,  which  there  iflues 
from  the  lake,  on  the  north  flde,  and  a bay  about  460  yards  in 

length,  and  200  yards  in  breadth,  on  the  fouth.  The  greater 

✓ 

part  of  this  bay  is  very  fhallow,  being  generally  no  more  than 
two  or  three  feet  deep  ; but  before  it  joins  the  body  of  the  lake, 
it  fuddenly  becomes  very  deep.  At  the  extremity  of  this  bay, 
the  water  was  obferved  to  retire  about  five  yards  within  its  or- 
dinary boundary,  and  in  four  or  five  minutes,  to  flow  out  again. 
In  this  manner  it  ebbed  and  flowed  fucceflively,  three  or  four 
times,  during  the  fpace  of  a quarter  of  an  hour,  when  all  at  once  j 

the 
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the  water  rulhed  from  the  eaft  and  weft,  in  oppofite  currents, 
towards  a line  acrofs  the  bay  ; and  about  the  edge  of  the  deep, 
role  in  the  form  of  a great  wave,  to  the  height  of  five  feet  above 
the  ordinary  level,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  bay  dry,  to  the 
diftance  of  between  90  and  100  yards  from  its  natural  boundary. 
When  the  oppolite  currents  met,  they  made  a clafhing  noife,  and 
foamed ; and  the  ftronger  impulfe  being  from  the  eaft,  the  wave, 
after  riling  to  its  greateft  height,  rolled  weftward,  but  (lowly, 
diminilhing  as  it  went,  for  the  Ipace  of  five  minutes,  when  it 
wholly  difappeared. 

“ As  the  wave  fubfided,  the  water  flowed  back  with  fome  force, 
and  exceeded  its  original  boundary  four  or  five  yards,  and  again 
returned,  and  continued  to  ebb  and  flow  in  this  manner  for  the 
Ipace  of  two  hours,  the  ebbings  fucceeding  each  other  at  the 
diftance  of  about  feven  minutes,  and  gradually  leflening,  till  the 
water  fettled  into  its  ordinary  level. 

“ At  the  lame  time  that  the  undulation  was  oblerved  in  the  bay 
on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  village,  the  river  on  the  north  was  feen 
to  run  back ; the  weeds  at  its  bottom,  which  before  pointed 
with  the  ftream,  received  a contrary  direction,  and  its  channel 
was  left  dry  above  twelve  feet  from  either  edge.  Under  the 
bridge  (which  is  60  or  70  yards  from  the  lake)  the  current 
failed,  and  the  bed  of  the  river  appeared,  where  there  had  been 
eighteen  inches  of  water. 
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“ During  the  whole  time  that  this  phenomenon  was  obferved, 
the  weather  was  calm.  It  could  barely  be  perceived  that  the 
direction  of  the  clouds  was  from  N.  E.  The  barometer  (as  far 
as  I can  recoiled!)  flood  the  whole  of  that  and  the  preceding  day, 
about  29!  inches. 

“ On  the  next,  and  the  four  fucceeding  days,  an  ebbing  and 
flowing  was  obferved  nearly  about  the  fame  time,  and  for  the 
fame  length  of  time,  but  not  at  all  in  the  fame  degree  as  on  the 
firfl  day.  A fimilar  agitation  was  remarked  at  intervals,  fome 
days  in  the  morning,  other  days  in  the  afternoon,  till  the  15th 
of  Odtober,  fince  which  time  no  fuch  thing  has  been  obferved. 

x . # ,9 
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“ I have  not  heard  (although  I have  made  particular  inquiry) 
that  any  motion  of  the  earth  was  felt  in  this  neighbourhood,  or 
that  the  agitation  of  the  water  was  obferved  any  where  but 
about-the  village  of  Kenmore.” 

On  the  13th  of  July  1794,  Loch  Tay  experienced  agitations 
limilar  to  thofe  deferibed  by  Mr.  Fleming,  but  they  were  neither 
fo  violent,  nor  fo  long  continued.  With  refpedt  to  the  caufe  of 
thefe  agitations,  I cannot  venture  to  hazard  even  a conjedlure. 

Being  deflrous  to  fee  the  houfe  and  grounds  of  Taymeuth, 
we  fent  to  requefl  permifflon  to  do  fo,  which  was  brought  us  by 
Lord  Breadalbane’s  park-keeper,  who  is  appointed  to  conduct 
grangers  over  the  improvements.  We  entered  a fmall  gate 
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near  the  inn,  and  followed  a path  which  led  us  to  the  top  of  a 
fmali  artificial  mount,  with  Hoping  fides,  like  the  glacis  of  a 
fortification.  From  a feat  on  this  mount  is  a delightful  view. 
On  our  left,  was  the  village  and  church  of  Kenmore  ; diredllv 
before  us  the  bridge,  with  the  Tay  bluing  from  the  lake;  be- 
yond the  bridge  was  the  lake,  with  the  ifland  above  deferibed, 
furrounded  by  pidlurefque  mountains,  particularly  Benlawers,  a 
very  high  hill,*  with  a rugged  top,  on  the  right,  and  Benmore  at 
a great  diflance,  rearing  its  blue  conical  head.  Indeed  the  whole 
forms  as  pleafing,  tranquil,  and  piflurefque  a feene  as  the  ima- 
gination can  conceive.  It  fafeinated  the  attention* of  the  Ayr- 
fhire  bard,  who  has  thus  beautifully  deferibed  it, 

Th’  outflretching  lake,  imbofom’d  ’mong  the  hills, 
the  eye  with  wonder  and  amazement  fills; 
the  Tay  meandring  fweet  in  infant  pride, 
the  palace  riling  on  his  verdant  fide; 
the  lawns  wood-fring’d  in  nature’s  native  tafle; 
the  hillocks  dropt  in  nature’s  carelefs  hafte  : 
the  arches  finding  o’er  the  new-born  flream  ; 
the  village  glittering  in  the  noon-tide  beam  -f. 


Leaving  this  feat,  and  proceeding  along  a fmooth  grafs  walk, 
under  lofty  trees,  we  came  to  the  temple  of  Venus,  from  which 
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* The  height  of  this  hill  is  4015  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  Stat.  Account 
of  Kenmore. 
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we  had  a very  fine  view  of  the  lake,  nearly  the  fame  as  that  from 
the  feat  we  had  juft  left.  In  this  temple  is  a very  fine  caft  from 
the  celebrated  Venus  de  Medicis, 

From  hence  we  were  conduced  by  a beautiful  fhaded  walk,. 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tay, towards  the  houfe.  The  branches 
of  the  lime  trees  approach  and  meet  each  other  over  our  heads, 
at  a great  height,  forming  a fine  gothic  avenue,  with  all  the 
gloomy  grandeur  of  a cathedral.  Some  very  ingenious  writers 
have  fuppofed  that  fuch  an  avenue  gave  the  firft  hint  to  the 
artift  who  introduced  this  ftyle  of  architecture. 

This  avenue  is  called  the  berceau  walk,  and  is  four  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  long.  It  has  been  much  blamed  by  fome  tourifts, 
as  being  too  artificial ; but  no  perfon  I think  can  ehter  it  with- 
out being  truck  with  its  magnificence,  and  there  are  few  1 
fhould  imagine  who  will  not  experience  a pleafing  and  awful 
fenlation  on  contemplating  the  folemnity  of  this  gothic  arch. 
The  walks  about  Taymouth  are  all  extremely  magnificent,  and 
it  is  in  fuch  fituations  that  art  exerts  itfelf  to  advantage.-  The 
environs  of  a manfion  are  not  expected  to  have  the  favage  rude- 
nefs  which  would  luit  the  hermitage  at  Dunkeld  ; all  that  is  re- 
quired, is,  that  the  efforts  of  art  be  not  trifling  and  infignificant, 
but  produce  an  effefl  correfponding  to  the  furrounding  fcenery, 
and  the  opulence  of  the  proprietor,  which  certainly  has  been 
done  here.  The  hand  of  a Brown  would  undoubtedly  have 
given  to  thefe  grounds  more  the  air  of  nature,  but  I queftion 

much 
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much  if  the  effect  produced  upon  the  mind  of  a ffranger,  would 
have  equalled  that  which  he  experiences,  or  at  leafr  which  I 
experienced,  from  the  venerable  rowrs  of  limes,  though  contrary 
to  the  prefent  tafte. 

Besides  the  clumps  and  avenues  of  venerable  trees  to  be  met 
with  in  the  grounds  furrounding  the  houfe  at  Taymouth,  feverai 
of  the  open  {paces  contain  fingle  trees  of  very  large  fize,  par- 
ticularly larches  and  limes,  which  produce  a rich  effedt.  Thefe 
grounds  abound  with  fallow  deer,  and  there  are  plenty  of  roes 
in  the  woods. 

From  the  berceau  walk  we  croffed  the  road,  and  afcended  the  Fo«» 
hill  on  the  other  fide,  where  is  a building  in  the  form  of  a fort, 
containing  one  good  room.  On  a platform  are  fome  fmall  field 
and  garrifon  pieces,  which  are  fired  on  particular  occafions. 
From  this  fort  is  a charming  view  of  the  houfe  and  grounds,  the 
river  Tay,  the  lake,  and  the  furrounding  country,  but  by  no 
means  adapted  to  the  pencil,  it  being  what  artiffs  call  a birds- 
eye  view*. 


From  this  hill  we  defcended  to  the  houfe,  the  fituation  of  Houfe  of 
which  has  likewife  been  frequently  criticifed  and  blamed  : had  it  Ta>nu  a 
been  placed  near  the  temple  of  Venus,  or  where  the  village  of 
Kenmore  ffands,  the  prolpedl  would  undoubtedly  have  been  much 
better;  but  though  I have  no  doubt  that  the  architect  paid  more 
•attention  to  a warm  and  fheltered  fituation,- than  to  the  profpedh, 
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as  was  the  cuflom  at  that  time,  yet  I doubt  very  much  if  the 
pleafure  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  manfion  receive  from  the 
delightful  view  of  the  lake,  would  not  have  been  greatly  dimi- 
nifhed  by  having  it  always  in  view. 

A late  elegant  writer  *,  when  fpeaking  of  mu  lie,  has  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  fweeteft  and  fulleft  chords  muft  be  feldom  re- 
peated, otherwife  the  certain  effecl  is  fatiety : thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  human  heart,  need  not  be  told  that  this 
obfervation  is  not  confined  to  raufic.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  per- 
fectly applicable  to  the  prefent  cafe  ; the  mofi;  beautiful  feene 
conftantly  viewed,  foon  palls  on  the  eye  ; but  a fhort  and  plea- 
fant  walk  condudls  the  family  to  a view  of  the  lake,  and  its 
fine  feenery,  whenever  they  are  difpofed  to  enjoy  it. 


This  houfe  was  originally  called  Balloch  Caftle,  or  the  caftle 
at  the  mouth  of  the  lake  ; it  was  built  by  Sir  Colin  Camp- 
bell, the  fixth  knight  of  Loch-Awe,  who  died  in  the  year 
1 583  'j~.  The  rooms  are  not  large,  but  well  furnifhed,  and  con- 
tain fome  very  good  pidlures,  which  are  the  only  objedts  worth 
the  attention  of  the  traveller.  Among  thefe  pictures  are  a 
number  of  portraits  by  George  Jamieson who  has  often 
been  called  the  Scotch  Vandyke. 

In 


* Dr.  Gregory.  + Pennant’s  Tour. 

X George  Jamiefon  was  born  at  Aberdeen,  about  the  clofe  of  the  fixteenth 
century.  Having,  at  an  early  period  of  life,  difeovered  an  uncommon  genius 
for  portrait-paiuting,  he  went  abroad,  and  ftudied  under  the  celebrated  Rubens,  male- 


PORTRAITS, 

In  the  room  or  hall,  into  which  we  were  firft  introduced,  is 
a genealogical  tree  by  this  artift,  containing  twenty  heads  of  the 
family  of  Lochaw,  very  finely  painted  ; and  in  the  fame  room, 
and  a fmall  parlour,  are  the  following  portraits  by  the  fame 
m after  : 

Sir  Duncan  Campbell. 

William  Earl  of  Airth. 

John  Duke  of  Rothes. 

James  Marquis  of  Hamilton. 

Archibald  Lord  Napier. 

William  Earl  of  Marischal. 

Earl  of  Loudon,  Lord  High  Chancellor, 

Thomas  Lord  Binning. 

John  Earl  of  Marr. 

Sir  Robert  Campbell. 

Sir  John  Campbell. 

In  the  drawing  room  are  very  fine  portraits  by  Vandyke  of 
two  noble  brothers,  who  made  a difringuifhed  figure  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  Thefe  are,  Henry  Rici-i,  Earl  of  Holland,  a full 

ing  a very  great  progrefs  in  his  profeffion.  About  the  year  1620,  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  where  he  fettled  as  a portrait  painter,  and  married.  Jamiefon’s  character 
and  ftyle  of  painting  foon  became  generally  known,  and  admired  all  over  the  kingdom. 
He  appears  to  have  painted  a great  number  of  portraits,  among  which  are  James  VI. 
and  Charles  I.  It  is  faid  that  when  painting  the  portrait  of  Charles  I.  that  prince 
ordered  him  to  keep  on  his  hat,  and  owing  to  this  circumlance,  or  as  fome  have 
thought,  in  imitation  of  his  mafter  Rubens,  in  all  the  pictures  of  himfclf,  he  is  repre- 
fented  with  his  hat  on.  Befrdes  his  works  at  Taymouth,  there  are  feveral  others  in. 
Scotland,  of  which  a lift  is  given,  and  the  names  of  the  perfons  to  whom  they  belong, 
in  the  Statiftical  Account  of  Aberdeen, 

length, 
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length,  whiclvisefteemed  one  of  the  bed  works  of  that  great 
mafter ; and  Robert  "Earl  of  Warwick,  his  elder  brother,  who 
was  high  Admiral  of  England,  in  the  fervice  of  the  parliament. 
Jn  the  dining  room  are  fome  family  portraits  of  a later  date  by 
eminent  painters. 

In  a fmall  parlour  at  the  weft  end  of  the  houfe,  among  feve- 
ral  good  pictures,  is  a fine  fcripture  piece  by  West,  and  in  a 
room  at  the  eaft  end,  a moft  charming  picture  by  Gavin  Ha- 
milton, of  Scipio  reftoring  the  beautiful  Spanifh  captive  to  her 
parents  and  betrothed  hufband  Allucius.  The  artift  feems  to 
have  feized  the  .very  ideas,  and  made  her  countenance  fpeak  the 
Sentiments  attributed  to  her  by  the  hiftorian.  “ Oh!  wondrous 
youth,  does  not  that  obliged  virgin  give  you,  while  fhe  prays  to  the 
gods  for  your  profperity,  raptures  above  all  the  tranfports  you 
-could  have  reaped  from  the  pofteffion  of  her  injured  perfon.”  It 
is  fcarcely  neceftary  to  obferve  that  the  relations  of  the  young 
lady  had  brought  with  them  a very  confiderable  fum  for  her 
ranfom,  but  when  they  faw  that  fhe  was  reftored  to  them  in  fo 
•generous  and  godlike  a manner,  they  entreated  the  conqueror, 
•with  great  earneftnefs,  to  accept  that  fum  as  a prefect,  and  de- 
clared that  his  compliance  would  complete  their  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Scipio  told  them  that  he  accepted  the  gift,  and  ordered 
it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet  ; then,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Allucius,  “ I 
add,”  fays  he,  “ to  the  portion  which  you  are  to  receive  from 
your  father-in-law,  this  fum,  which  I defire  you  to  accept  as  a 
marriage  prefent.”  The  fubjedl  is  worthy  the  pencil  of  any 
3 artift. 
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ar£ifl,  and  in  my  opinion  Mr.  Hamilton  has  done  it  ample 
juftice.  The  man  who  can  view  this  pi&ure  without  feeling  his 
foul  warmed  by  the  generous  charaftei  of  the  conqueior, 

Is  jit  for  treafons, fratagems,  and  foils. 

Having  feen  what  was  remarkable  at  Taymouth,  we  re- 
turned to  Kenmore,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  feeing  more  of 
the  village  than  we  had  been  able  to  do  in  the  preceding  part  of 
the  day. 

The  village  ofKenmore  is  well  built,  the  houfes  are  very  com- 
fortable habitations,  and  the  noble  proprietor  has  peopled  it 
with  fuch  inhabitants  as  may  be  of  ufe  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
there  is  one  mechanic  in  each  of  the  moil:  ufeful  branches,  i.  e. 
one  blackfmith,  one  fhoemaker,  one  taylor,  &c.  Indeed  the 
character  of  this  nobleman  is  fpoken  of  with  great  refpedl. 

Yet  though  he  is  faid  to  be  more  indulgent  to  his  tenants  Emigrations 
than  moft  landlords,  we  heard  of  numbers  who  had  left  this  part 
of  the  country  for  America,  and  of  others  who  intended  to  fol- 
low their  example.  His  lordfhip  fome  years  ago  flopped  a party 
of  emigrants  from  fome  of  the  northern  diflridts,  and  fettled 
them  advantageoufly  on  his  own  grounds  in  Glenorchav,  a deed 
worthy  of  him.  It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  proprie- 
tors ought  to  give  every  reafonable  encouragement  to  their 
tenants,  and  particularly  to  grant  them  leafes,  otherwife  the 
temptations  held  out  to  them  by  their  tranfatlantic  friends,  of 
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reaping  the  fruits  of  their  labour,  and  fitting  under  their  own 
vine  and  their  own  fig-tree,  may  deprive  Britain  of  a hardy  and 
ufeful  body  of  men. 


H'gMand 

Dreis. 


Even  now,  methinks,  as  pondering  here  I Hand, 

I fee  the  rurg.1  virtues  leave  the  land  : 
down,  where  yon  anchoring  veffel  fpreads  the  fail, 
that  idly  waiting,  flaps  in  every  gale, 
downward  they  move,  a melancholy  band, 
pafs  from  the  fhore,  and  darken  all  the  ftrand  *. 


The  highland  drefs  is  mote  common  here  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country  through  which  we  paffed.  This  drefs  bears 
a confiderable  refemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  from 
which  it  may  perhaps  have  been  derived.  It  confifts  of  a fhort 
jacket  of  tartan,  or- woollen  cloth,  woven  in  fquares  of  the  mod; 
vivid  colours,  in  which  green  and  red  are  however  predominant; 
the  Philabeg,  or  Kilt,  which  is  a fort  of  fhort  petticoat  reaching 
to  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  of  the  fame  fluff;  of  hofe,  or  half 
flockings,  which  do  not  reach  the  knee,  knit  or  wove  in  dia- 
monds of  red  and  white.  They  have  generally,  when  dreffed,  a 
pouch  made  of  the  fkin  of  the  badger,  fox,  or  fome  other  animal, 
hanging  before,  in  which  they  keep  their  tobacco  and  money. 
They  wear  a mantle,  or  plaid  of  tartan,  which  is  folded  in  a 
graceful  manner  over  the  fhoulder,  but  covers  the  whole  body 
when  it  rains.  Inflead  of  a hat,  they  wear  a blue  bonnet,  with  a 


* Goldfmith. 
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border  of  red  and  white.  This  drefs,  which  is  much  more  pic- 
turefque  than  the  modern,  is  faff  wearing  out  in  the  highlands  ; 
many  drefs  in  the  Englifh  manner,  and  ftill  more  have  a mixture 
of  the  highland  and  Englifh  ; for  inftance,  many  have  a hat  and 
fhort  coat,  with  kilt  and  hofe;  while  others  have  no  other  part 
of  this  drefs  than  the  hofe  and  bonnet. 

August  5th.  The  inn  at  Kenmore  is  a very  comfortable 
houfe  ; here  we  flept,  and  after  breakfaft,  croffed  the  Tay  by 
the  bridge  at  the  mouth  of  the  lake,  and  rode  down  the  northern 
banks  of  that  river,  which  are  very  pleafant,  and  prefented  feve- 
ral  fine  views.  After  riding  about  two  miles  and  a half  by  the 
fide  of  the  Tay,  we  came  to  the  Lyon,  a very  fine  river,  rifing 
from  a lake  called  Loch-lyon,  on  the  borders  of  Argylefhire,  and 
after  having  run  through  a confiderable  diffrict  of  very  moun- 
tainous country,  falls  into  the  Tay  near  this  place.  Going  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  up  the  banks  of  this  river,  we  croffed  it  by  a 
bridge,  and  proceeding  down  the  other  fide,  foon  came  again  to 
the  Tay,  augmented  by  its  alliance  with  the  Lyon.  Shortly 
afterward  we  paffed  the  village  of  Dull,  and  after  riding  a few 
miles,  we  came  to  Caftle  Menzies,  the  feat  of  Sir  John  Men- 
zies,  a turreted  building,  fiurrounded  by  lofty  trees,  and  fcreened 
on  the  north  by  a rocky  hill  wooded  to  the  top ; near  this  cafrle 
is  the  village  of  Weem  or  Weyms. 

At  the  difiance  of  about  eighteen  miles  from  Kenmore,  we 
came  to  Logierait,  a village  of  confiderable  fize,  near  the  conflux 
Vol.  II.  N of 
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Logierait.  of  the  Tay  and  the  Tummel,  where  we  dined,  and  after  dinner 
furveyed  the  place,  in  which  we  faw  nothing  remarkable,  or 
worthy  of  attention  *.  Among  the  fuperftitious  cnftoms  re- 
maining in  the  highlands,  the  following  fingular  one  ftill  prac- 
tifed  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  mentioned  in  the  ftatiftical  ac- 
count of  Logierait. 


SuperfHtious 

Cuttonu 


Immediately  before  the  celebration  of  the  marriage  cere- 
mony, every  knot  about  the  bride  and  bridegroom  (garters, 
fhoe-ftrings,  firings  of  petticoats,  &c.)  is  carefully  loofened. 
After  leaving  the  church,  the  whole  company  walk  round  it, 
keeping  the  church  walls  always  on  the  right  hand.  The  bride- 
groom, however,  firft  retires  one  way  with  fome  young  men,  to 
tie  the  knots  that  were  loofened  about  him  ; while  the  young 
married  woman,  in  the  fame  manner,  retires  fomewhere  elfe,  to 
ad] uft  the  diforder  of  her  drefs. 


We  ferried  over  the  Tummel,  at  the  diftance  of  about  a 
quarter  of  a mile  from  Logierait,  and  coming  into  the  road  from 
Blair  to  Dunkeld,  which  we  had  travelled  before,  foon  reached 
the  latter  place. 


August  6th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  fet  out  for  Perth, 
which  is  fifteen  miles  diftant ; the  road  is  good,  and  the  country 
pleafant  and  well  cultivated.  About  two  miles  from  Dunkeld 
Birnam  we  palled  the  hill  of  Birnam,  on  our  right,  which  is  now  in  a 

Wood. 

* This  place  gave  birth  to  Dr.  Adam  Fcrgufon. 
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«*reat  meafure  denuded  of  its  wood  ; on  the  fide  of  this  hill  has 
o 

lately  been  opened,  a very  fine  quarry  of  blue  (late. 

A little  farther  on  our  left,  we  faw  the  hofpital  founded  by 
one  of  the  family  of  Stewart  of  Grandtully,  for  the  maintenance 
of  a certain  number  of  poor  perfons.  The  houfe  is  not  at  pre- 
lent inhabited,  the  penfioners  choofing  rather  to  live  in  cottages 
among  their  friends,  where  they  enjoy  more  comfortably  the 
benefit  of  the  {mail  penfions  left  them  by  the  fame  benevolent 
individual. 

We  next  pafled  over  a moorith  track,  by  no  means  lo  well 
cultivated  as  that  we  had  left,  but  foon  came  to  an  open  plain, 
in  which  the  progrefs  of  agriculture  and  manufactures  was  very 
vifible;  feveral  bleach  grounds  and  cotton  mills  are  eftablithed 
here. 

On  this  plain,  called  the  plain  of  Luncarty,  are  feen  a number 
of  artificial  hillocks,  or  tumuli,  which  indicate  that  it  has  for- 
merly been  a field  of  battle  ; and  hiftory  informs  us,  that  an 
important  victory  was  gained  here  in  the  year  976  by  the  Scots, 
over  the  Danes  who  had  invaded  the  country,  and  advanced  to 
this  diftance  from  the  eaftern  coafh  The  Danes  at  fir  ft  had  the 
advantage,  and  the  Scots  army,  overpowered  by  numbers  and 
fuperior  difcipline,  were  retreating  before  their  enemies,  when 
the  fortune  of  the  day  is  faid  to  have  been  changed  by  the  fol- 
lowing circumftance.  A peafant,  who  may  be  called  the  Cin- 
cinnatus  of  Scotland,  happened  with  his  two  foils  to  be  plough- 
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ing  in  a field,  fince  called  D almacoing , or  Yoke  Hangh,  on  the 
clay  of  the  battle  of  Luncarty ; hearing  the  fate  of  the  battle, 
and  feeing  the  Scotch  army  retreating  this  way,  he  was  inftantly 
fired  with  heroic  indignation,  and,  together  with  his  fons, 
feized  each  of  them  the  yoke  of  an  oxen  plough,  perfuaded  their 
countrymen  to  rally,  and  marching  at  their  head,  they  met  the 
Danes  on  the  banks  of  the  Tay  near  Caputh,  where  a fecond 
adlion  enfued,  in  which  this  hero  exhibited  prodigies  of  valour, 
and  his  enemies  were  completely  defeated.  In  confequence  of 
this,  he  was  dignified  by  his  fovereign  with  peculiar  honours, 
obtained  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  inftrument  he  fought  with 
for  his  arms.  The  yoke  and  motto  fub  jugo  is  {fill  the  arms  of 
the  noble  family  of  Kinnoul,  who  are  faicl  to  be  defcended  from 
this  ruftic  hero. 

We  arrived  at  Perth  about  ten  o’clock,  and  after  having  break- 
fufted,  we  went  to  take  a view  of  the  city  *,  which  is  one  of  the 
handfomeft  towns  in  Scotland,  and  built  upon  a much  more  re- 
gular plan  than  any  of  them,  if  we  except  the  new  town  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  faid  to  contain  twenty  thoufand  inhabitants, 
which  account  is  perhaps  fomewhat  over-rated,  but  the  common 
computation  from  births  and  burials,  gives  between  fixteen  and 
feventeen  thoufand.  It  is  fituated  on  a fine  plain,  on'the  weft  fide 
of  the  Tay,  which  is  here  a noble  river;  this  plain  has  un- 
doubtedly been  formerly  the  bed  of  the  river,  which,  like  many 

* In  feveral  of  the  public  writs,  efpecially  in  die  time  of  James  VI,  it  is  called 
the  city  of  Perth. 
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Others,  has  embanked  itfelf  by  means  of  the  {tones,  mud,  and 
other  fubftances  brought  by  its  waters.  The  extenfive  and  rich 
plain  called  the  Carfe  of  Cowrie,  ^fetching  on  both  fides  of  the 
Tay,  from  Perth  down  to  its  junction  with  the  fea  near  Dundee, 
and  which  reminds  one  of  many  of  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
fouth  of  England,  has  undoubtedly,  at  fome  remote  period,  been 
covered  by  the  river.  This  is  evident  from  its  flat  appearance, 
when  viewed  from  any  of  the  neighbouring  eminences,  particu- 
larly the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  or  Moncrief  hill.  The  foil  being 
wafhed  away  by  mountain  torrents,  which  fall  with  great  force 
into  the  rivers,  begins  to  be  depofited  when  the  velocity  of  the 
river  decreafes,  particularly  towards  the  fides,  where  the  velocity 
is  leaf! ; by  this  means  the  frream  becomes  gradually  contradled, 
leaving  a fine  plain  of  fand  and  vegetable  foil,  highly  proper  for 
cultivation.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the  ftra- 
tum  below  the  foil  in  this  valley,  confifts  of  fand  and  rounded 
pebbles,  and  that  fome  perfons  digging  a well  near  Perth,  Found 
at  the  depth  of  three  fathoms  below  the  bed  of  the  Tay,  chairs, 
tripods,  and  other  pieces  of  houfehold  furniture,  which  muft 
have  been  depofited  there  when  that  part  was  covered  with 
water,  as  a great  many  pebbles,  and  a quantity  of  river  fand, 
were  found  above  them. 

Perth  is  furrounded  by,  or  rather  divides  a fpacious  plain, 
into  what  are  called  the  north  and  fouth  inches  ; each  of  which 
meafures  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference.  They  have 
4 probably 
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probably  been  what  their  name  fignifies,  inches,  or  iflands,  when 
the  bed  of  the  Tay  was  more  extenfive.  Thefe  inches  are  ufed 
as  public  walks  by  the  inhabitants,  and  likewife  as  public  places 
for  the  wafhing  and  drying  of  linen,  as  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland.  The  Tay  flows  here  in  a direction  nearly 
north  and  fouth,  but  a little  below  Perth  it  turns  eaftward,  and 
is  loft  behind  the  hill  of  Kinnoul.  The  tide  from  the  German 
ocean  flows  up  the  river,  and  reaches  about  two  miles  above 
Perth ; the  river  is  navigable  to  Perth  for  Hoops  and  fmall  craft, 
and  in  Ipring  tides  for  fhips  of  confiderable  burthen,  which  come 
clofe  to  the  town. 

Over  the  Tay  is  thrown  a handfome  bridge  of  nine  arches, 
which  coft  about  twenty-five  thou  land  pounds.  To  this  work, 
a confiderable  fum  was  contributed  by  government  out  of  the 
forfeited  eftates,  the  magiftrates  gave  as  much  as  could  be  Ipared 
out  of  the  public  funds,  and  about  feventeen  thoufand  pounds 
were  raifed  by  public  fublcription.  The  late  patriotic  earl  of 
Kinnoul  procured  a loan  on  the  credit  of  a toll  to  be  levied, 
which  made  up  what  was  ftill  wanted  to  defray  the  expence. 
The  debt,  thus  contracted,  has  been  difcharged,  and  the  toll 
abolifhed.  Indeed  it  was  chiefly  owing  to  public  Ipirited  exer- 
tions of  this  nobleman,  that  this  ufeful  ftructure  was  begun  and 
completed.  It  'extends  over  the  greateft  weight  of  water  in 
Britain.  The  communication  ufed  formerly  to  be  by  means  of  a 
wooden  bridge,  but  this  was  very  unfuitable  to  the  width  and 
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force  of  the  liver;  five  bridges  built  before  this,  were  wafhed 
away  by  the  floods,  which  frequently  fwell  the  river  to  an  un- 
common magnitude,  and  give  to  its  waters  almoft  irrefiftible 
force ; but  this  ftru&ure  has  withftood  fome  very  powerful  at- 
tacks from  the  furious  element,  and  it  is  hoped  will  long  remain, 
a glorious  monument  of  the  power  of  art  over  nature. 

The  falmon  fifhery  on  the  Tay  is  very  extenfive,  and  the 
rent  has  increafed  confiderably  of  late  ; it  may  now  be  ftated  at 
jf.y,ooo  fterling  per  annum , of  which  Perth  draws  about  £.1,000 
The  fifhing  begins  on  the  11th  of  December,  and  ends  on  the 
26th  of  Augufi:.  The  fpring,  and  part  of  the  fummer  fifh,  go 
frefh,  packed  in  ice,  to  the  London  market ; and  when  they  are 
plentiful  in  warm  weather,  they  are  pickled,  and  fent  to  the 
fame  place  *.  A man  is  flationed  conftantly  on  the  bridge,  both 
day  and  night,  when  the  latter  is  not  very  dark.  When  he  fees 
a fifh  go  up  the  river,  he  makes  a fignal  to  fome  flfhermen  in  a 
hut  about  200  yards  above,  who  immediately  take  to  their  boat, 
and  intercept  it. 

This  city  has  increafed  very  much  in  magnitude  and  popula- 
tion of  late  years,  owing  to  the  rapid  increafe  of  its  trade  and 
manufadhires,  for  which  no  place  in  Britain  is  better  fituated. 
There  is  a conflant  intercourfe  by  water  between  London  and 
Perth  : every  four  davs,  at  leaf;  during;  the  fifhing;  feafon,  a 
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fmack  fails,  and  in  general  makes  the  paffage  within  the  week, 
if  the  weather  be  any  way  favourable ; indeed  the  paffage  to 
London  has  often  been  performed  within  fixty  hours.  Beddes 
the  fifhing  fmacks,  which  return  loaded  with  porter,  cheefe, 
groceries,  and  other  goods,  for  the  confumption  of  the  town, 
there  are  a number  of  veffels  that  convey  the  manufactured 
goods  to  different  parts  of  the  world. 

The  ffaple  manufacture  of  Perth  is  linen,  but  of  late  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  cotton  goods  has  been  manufactured, 
which  laff  branch  is  daily  increafing.  There  are  upwards  of 
1,500  looms  employed  in  the  town  and  fuburbs,  which  manu- 
facture linen  and  cotton  goods  annually  to  the  value  of  .£.100,000 
feeding.  Beddes  this,  there  is  at  lead:  120,000  more  in 

value  of  linen  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  pur- 
chafed  in  the  Perth  market  by  the  dealers. 

The  different  fabrics,  as  well  as  the  general  purpofes  to  which 
they  are  applied,  may  be  feen  by  the  following  arrangement, 
drawn  up  by  a committee  of  gentlemen,  at  the  requeft  of  the 
literary  and  antiquarian  fociety.  Of  this  committee,  Mr.  John 
Young,  a gentleman  wrell  verfed  in  commercial  affairs,  was 
chairman  *,  and,  as.  fuch,  figned  the  report,  which  as  an  au- 

* To  this  gentleman  we  were  indebted  for  much  polite  attention  during  our 
Hay  at  Perth. 
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thentic  document  of  the  Rate  of  manufactures  in  Perth  in  the 
year  1794,  I fhall  tranfcribe. 

1.*  Brown  and  white  fine  threaded  linens,  denominated' 

Sileftasy  chiefly  printed  for  handkerchiefs ; with  Bri- 

taniasy  Kentings,  &c.  for  export  trade,  may  be  eflimated  *5’  1 20,000 

above  - - 

* Perth  has  long  been  famed  for  manufacturing  thefe  articles. 

Stout  Holland  fheetings,  of  various  breadths ; with  \ and 
± Holland  fhirting,  and  a few  long  lawns,  above  - 

Four-fourths  wide  brown  and  white  country  linen,  chiefly 


2. 


f 


ufed  for  hat-linings,  buckrams,  &c.  Brown  Hollands, 
Heflians,  pack-lheetings,  and  other  coarfe  fabrics, 
manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood ; including  foldiers 
fhirtings,  with  a few  coarfe  fheetings,  and  Ol'naburghs 
purchafed  - - 

Five-fourths  wide  umbrella  linens,  and  linens  for  win- 
dow blinds,  &c.  above  - --  --  --  -- 


S 


The  cotton  manufacture  was  rapidly  extending,  butN 
met  with  a fevere  check  the  laft  fummer,  by  a reduc- 
tion of  the  value  of  goods  manufactured,  and  has  not 
yet  recovered  its  former  vigour.  The  fhock  did  not 
affeCt  the  linen  manufactures  in  a fimilar  degree. 

Shawl  cloths,  callicoes,  and  muflins,  with  a very  few 
pulicate  handkerchiefs,  are  produced  from  cotton- 
yarn,  which  were  eftimated  within  bounds  at  80,000 
pounds  fterling  per  annum ; but,  owing  to  the  late 
check,  fhall  only  be  extended  to 


I 2,000 


>■  20,000 


8,000 


60,000 


Total  amount  of  the  linen  and  cotton  goods,  which  1 r 

° ^ >•  £.220,000. 


the  committee  are  confident  is  under-rated 


It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  cotton  manufacture  is 
now  in  a very  flourifhing  Rate,  and  carried  on  to  a much  greater 
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Leather,  &c. 


Gloves. 


extent  than  when  this  report  was  drawn  up,  a great  number  of 
cotton  mills  and  print  works  having  been  eredted,  and  bleach 
fields  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Perth.  It  is  thought 
that  the  linen  manufadture  has  not  increafed  proportionally. 

Besides  the  manufactures  I have  mentioned,  confiderable 
quantities  of  leather  and  fhoes  are  manufactured  here.  The 
manufacture  of  fhoes  and  boots,  chiefly  for  the  London  market, 
is  carried  on  to  the  extent  of  at  leaft  £.  8,000  per  annum ; and 
at  the  different  tan  works  are  prepared  from  4 to  5000  hides, 
and  about  500  dozen  of  calf-fkins  annually  ; the  annual  extent 
of  this  manufacture  is  eftimated  at  jC.  10,000  *. 

A manufacture  of  gloves  has  been  carried  on  here  to  a 
confiderable  extent  for  a long  time  ; the  vicinity  of  Perth  to  the 
highlands,  and  confequently  the  eafe  with  which  the  fkins  of 
deer  and  other  animals  are  procured,  probably  at  farfb  gave  origin 
to  it.  From  two  to  three  thoufand  dozen  of  pairs  of  gloves  are 
manufactured  yearly.  The  glovers  are  incorporated  along  with 
the  fkinners,  and  this  corporation  is  the  richeft  in  Perth.  The 
fkinners  drefs  about  thirty  thoufand  fheep  and  flaughtered  lamb- 
ikins  annually,  more  than  twenty  thoufand  of  thefe  are  of  fheep 
killed  in  Perth  : the  reft  are  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  the  highlands.  Moft  of  thefe  fkins  are  fent  to  the 
London  markets,  and  are  much  efteemed  for  their  cleannefs  from 
greafe,  and  fine  grain. 


* Stat.  Account  of  Perth. 
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The  printing  bufinefs  has  likewife  been  carried  on  for  fome 
years  to  a very  confiderable  extent  by  the  Morrisons,  who  have 
printed  fome  fine  editions  of  the  Scottifh  poets,  and  an  Encyclo- 
pedia. They  print  from  twenty  to  thirty  thoufand  volumes 
annually. 

It  may  be  expefled  that  a town  of  fuch  opulence  and  fpirit 
will  be  provided  with  banks.  A refpedlable  banking  company 
has  been  eflablifhed  feveral  years,  and  here  is  likewife  a branch 
of  the  bank  of  Scotland. 

The  town  has  been  much  enlarged  within  the  laft  ten  years, 
feveral  new  ffreets  having  been  opened  in  all  quarters.  A new 
town  is  to  be  built  on  the  ground  formerly  occupied  by  the  mo- 
naftery  of  the  Black  Friars.  In  Perth,  different  ifreets  and 
lanes  appear  to  have  been  very  early  .allotted  to  the  different 
craftfmen,  who,  with  few  exceptions,  ftill  inhabit  the  fame  quar- 
ter of  the  town,  and  often  the  fame  ftreets.  The  fkinners,  for 
inftance,  live  in  one  ffreet,  with  certain  adjacent  clofes  and 
alleys  ; the  weavers  in  a fecond,  the  hammermen  in  a third,  the 
fhop-keepers,  or,  as  they  are  generally  called  in  Scotland,  the 
merchants,  in  a fourth,  and  fo  on  ; thefe  refpeffive  ftreets  being 
denominated  from  the  nature  of  the  bufinefs  that  is  carried  on 
in  them. 

But  while  Perth  has  paid  fo  much  attention  to  manufactures, 
and  commerce,  we  are  not  to  fuppofe,  that,  like  many  of  the 
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Englifh  manufadturing  towns,  they  negledl  the  important  bufi- 
nefs  of  education.  Indeed  much  more  attention  is  paid  to  it  in 
Scotland  than  in  England.  In  fome  of  the  fouthern  counties 
of  England,  many  perfons  are  to  be  met  with  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  ; whereas  in  mott  parts  of  Scotland  almoft  every 
perfon  is  able  to  read,  and  moft  of  them  can  write. 


The  grammar  fchool  of  Perth  has  long  been  accounted  one 
of  the  firft  in  Scotland.  It  has  produced  many  eminent  ttatef- 
men,  phyficians,  lawyers,  divines,  and  feveral  poets  above 
mediocritv. 

j 

Among  the  celebrated  men  educated  here,  may  be  men- 
tioned Crichton  of  Clunie,  commonly  called  the  admirable 
Crichton  ; the  late  earl  of  Mansfield  likewife  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  here. 


This  fchool  now  ferves  to  prepare  young  men  for  the  aca- 
demy, by  inttrudting  them  in  the  elementary  parts  of  claflical 
education.  There  is  a redtor,  and  two  attittant  matters. 

Mr.  Dick,  theprefent  redtor,  has  a falary  of  jT.  50  per  annum. 
Mr.  Swan, 

Mr.  Robinson, 


J 


affiftant  mafters  - - - ^.25  each. 


The  fchool  fees  are  five  fhillings  a quarter,  and  a fmall  do- 
nation is  befides  generally  given  by  the  pupils  to  each  matter, 
annually.  The  building  is  fituated  in  South-ttreet.  The  num- 
ber 
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ber  of  fcholars  is  now  feldom  more  than  fixty,  it  being  on  the 
decline,  on  account  of  boys  leaving  it  looner  than  ufual  for 

The  Academy. 

An  excellent  inftitution  for  young  men  intended  for  bufinefs,  Academy, 
and  even  the  learned  profeflions.  It  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year 
1761,  at  the  earneft  defire  of  feveral  gentlemen  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  who  thought  Perth  a place  particularly  proper 
for  a feminary  of  this  kind,  for  the  following  realbns  : 

1.  It  is  at  a confiderable  diftance  from  any  of  the  univerfi- 

ties. 

2.  The  fituation  of  the  town  is  remarkably  pleafant  and 

healthy. 

3.  It  is  the  center  of  a very  populous  country,  and  is  the  place 

with  which  the  highlands  of  Scotland  have  the  greateft 
correlpondence,  lb  that  an  inftitution  of  this  kind  would 
correlpond  with  the  national  plan  of  improving  and  civi- 
lizing the  highlands. 

4.  Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  to  be  had  at  a reafonable  rate, 

and  there  is  good  accommodation  for  fuch  gentlemen  as 
might  either  choofe  to  fend  their  children  to  board,  or  re- 
fide  with  their  families  in  Perth  during  their  education. 

5.  The  people  in  general  are  of  a fober  and  induftrious  dilpo- 

fition,  fo  that  the  manners  of  youth  are  here  in  lei's  danger 
of  being  corrupted,  than  in  any  of  the  larger  towns. 

Induced 
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Students. 


Induced  by  thefe  confiderations,  the  magiftrates  and  council 
agreed  to  eredl  a eommodious  building,  with  proper  apartments 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  different  claffes.  The  firfh  feffion 
was  opened  in  Odfober  1761,  about  forty  ffudents  attending: 
the  honourable  John  Murray  ©f  Strowan  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Athol)  was  unanimonfly  chofen  prefident  for  the  hrft  year* 
and  accepted  the  office.. 

Four  Tutors  belong  to  the  Academy. 


Mr.  Gibson,  the  redlor,  has  a falary  of  - - 50  per  annum,. 

Mr.  Wallis,  affiftant  tutor  - - - - - 25. 

The  Abbe  Quintin,  French  mafter  - - f.  25, 

Mr.  Junor,  who  teaches  writing  and  draw- 
ing - - - if-  25. 


The  ffudents  generally  remain  at  the  academy  two  years,,  the 
firfl  of  which  is  employed  in  acquiring  a knowledge  of  arith- 
metic, and  the  different  exchanges  with  various  countries,  book- 
keeping, drawing,  French,  Euclid’s  elements,  plane  trigonome- 
try, menfuration  of  furfaces,  land  furveying,  menfuration  of 
folids,  gu aging,  navigation,  fortification,  &c. 

The  fecond  year  they  Rudy  fpherical  trigonometry r natural* 
and  experimental  philofophy,  in  all  their  branches,  algebra,, 
fluxions,  &c.  The  fees  are,  to  Mr.  Gibfon  the  redlor,  two- 
guineas,  and  to  Mr.  Wallis  half  a guinea  each  year.  For  draw- 
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| ing  and  French,  half  a guinea  a quarter  each.  The  number  of 
Undents  is  about  eighty,  and  increafes  every  year 

This  academy  is  oppofite  the  weft  end  of  St,  John’s  church, 
and  is  furnifhed  with  a very  well  felecled  philofophical  appara- 
tus. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  utility  of  fuch  inftitutions, 
in  fpeaking  of  the  academy  at  Invernefs,  it  is  unneceffary  to  add 
more  here  ; it  may  be  obferved,  however,  that  if  fuch  inftitu- 
tions are  found  ufeful  in  Scotland,  which  pofTeffes  feveral  ex- 
cellent univerfities,  where  youth  may  be  educated  at  a trifling 
expence,  they  are  ftill  more  neceffary  in  many  parts  of  England, 
that  are  at  a great  cliftance  from  the  two  univerfities  ; which, 
though  in  point  of  public  buildings  and  funds,  they  are  vaftly 
fuperior  to  any  feminaries  of  the  kind  in  the  world  ; their  ad- 
mirers cannot  deny  that  the  education  of  youth  is  very  expenfive, 
even  if  they  fhould  be  dilpofed  to  difpute  the  point  concerning 
the  corruption  of  morals  which  attends  the  affociation  of  flu- 
dents  in  large  bodies.  The  point  which  I am  anxious  to  efta- 
blifh,  is,  that  it  would  be  highly  to  the  advantage  of  England  to 
convert  many  of  the  grammar  fchools  into  inftitutions  fimilar  to 
thefe  academies.  Moderate  falaries  might  be  given  to  a few 
tutors,  to  fecure  them  from  want,  but  they  fhould  depend  for 
their  emoluments  chiefly  on  the  number  of  their  pupils . 

* This  account  of  the  academy  was  procured  for  me  by  Mr.  Watts,  from  one 
of  -the  geHtlemen  concerned  in  the  management  of  it. 
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ANTIQUITY  OF  PERTH. 

A literary  and  antiquarian  fociety  has  exifted  at  Perth  for 
fome  time,  and  has,  like  all  fimilar  inftitutions,  contributed  to 
diffufe  a tafte  for  thefe  fubjedts  among  perfons  who  would  pro- 
bably otherwile  never  have  thought  of  them.  This  fociety  was 
at  firft  confined  to  antiquities,  and  was  fet  on  foot  in  1784,  by  a 
minifter  of  Perth,  who  had  a great  tafte  for  thefe  refearches. 
In  the  year  1787,  the  plan  was  extended  to  the  cultivation  of 
philofophy,  polite  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  forms  what 
the  French  would  call  an  academy,  while  to  the  Perth  academy 
they  would  apply  the  name  of  college. 

This  fociety  has  made  a confiderable  collection  of  books, 
original  effays,  ancient  manufcripts,  coins,  medals,  and  fubjeCts 
of  natural  hiftory,  with  other  materials  fuitable  to  the  deflgn  of 
its  inftitution.  The  ordinary  meetings  of  the  fociety  are  held 
on  the  laffc  Tuefday  of  every  month. 

There  is  likewife  a public  fubfcription  library  at  Perth,  well 
furnifhed  with  books. 

This  town  is  of  confiderable  antiquity,  and  is  fuppoled  to 
have  been  in  exigence  at  the  time  that  the  Romans  extended 
their  arms  to  the  banks  of  the  Tay,  though  it  may  be  pre- 
fumed, from  the  rude  Rate  of  the  arts,  and  the  wandering  man- 
ner of  life  led  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country,  that  it  could 
confift  of  nothing  more  than  an  irregular  cohesion  of  huts,, 
fcarce  delerving  to  be  called  a town.  It  would  appear  from  the 
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Itinerary  of  Richard  of  Cirencefler,  that  this  town  was  full- 
built  and  fortified  by  Agricola,  while  he  carried  his  victorious 
arms  north  of  the  Forth,  and  was  by  him  called  Victoria.  The 
PiCts,  after  their  converfion  to  chriftianity,  confecrated  the 
church  which  they  had  built,  to  St.  John  the  Baptiffc,  whom  they 
cHofe  as  the  tutelar  faint  of  the  town  ; hence  it  came  to  be  call- 
ed St.  Johnflon.  On  fome  of  the  feals  appended  to  the  charters 
of  the  religious  houfes  of  Perth,  is  reprefented  the  decollation  of 
St.  John  the  Baptifl ; on  the  reverfe  is  the  fame  faint  enfhrined, 
and  a number  of  priefls  kneeling  before  him.  The  legend  is, 
S.  communitatis  ville  fancii  Johannis  Baptijle  de  Berth  *. 

The  Celtic  name  of  the  town,  or  perhaps  that  given  it  by 
the  PiCfs,  feems  to  have  been  Bertha,  which  has  been  corrupted 
or  changed  to  Perth.  The  ancient  Bertha  is  faid  by  Boethius, 
to  have  been  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Almon,  a river  which 
falls  into  the  Tay  at  a little  diflance,  but  that  in  the  year  1200 
the  town,  with  the  ground  on  which  it  flood,  was  fwept  away 
in  one  night,  by  a dreadful  inundation  of  the  rivers  Tay  and 
Almon,  aided  by  a high  fpring  tide.  In  this  calamity  many  of 
the  inhabitants  loft  their  lives,  and  fill  more  their  property. 
An  infant  fon  of  the  king,  with  his  nurfe,  and  fourteen  do- 
meflicSj.were  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  perifhed.  The 
prefent  town  was  built  on  a plain  about  two  miles  below. 

Of  the  ancient  fpendour  of  Perth  there  are  but  few  remains ; 
among  thefe  may  be  mentioned  the  parifh  church,  Gowrie  houfe, 

* Stat.  Account  of  Perth, 
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and  the  parliament  houfe,  which  laft  is  converted  into  dwelling 
houfes.  There  remain  alfo  the  houfes  of  fome  of  the  nobility, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Earl  of  Errol,  Earl  of  Athol,  and  Biffiop  of 
Dunkeld. 

The  parilh  church  is  a large  building  in  the  form  of  a oofs, 
the  architecture  is  a very  fine  ftyle  of  gothic.  It  is  now  divided 
into  three  churches  or  places  of  worffiip. 

Gowrie  houfe  was  built  by  the  countefs  of  Huntley  about 
the  year  1520,  and  is  now  occupied  as  barracks.  This  houfe  is 
fhown  to  every  ftranger  who  vifits  Perth,  on  account  of  an  at- 
tempt faid  to  have  been  made  by  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  on  the 
fifth  of  Augufi:  1600,  to  afifaffinate  James  VI.  who  called  for 
help  out  of  a window,  and  was  refcued  by  his  attendants  rulhing 
into  the  room.  It  is  deemed  incumbent  on  every  vifitor  of  the 
houfe  to  look  out  of  this  window. 

Among  all  the  doubtful  fadts  which  hiftory  hath  attempted 
to  develope,  this  is  one  of  the  moft  myfterious.  Whether  James 
intended  to  afifaffinate  the  Earl  of  Gowrie,  or  whether  the  Earl 
intended  to  afifaffinate  him,  or  whether  any  afifaffination  was  in- 
tended on  either  fide,  as  Mr.  Gilpin  obferves,  is  equally  doubt- 
ful. Circumftances  very  improbable  attend  any  of  thefe  fuppo- 
fitions.  Dr.  Robertfon  wiffies  to  make  it  appear  that  the  Earl 

intended  only  to  get  James  into  his  power,  for  political  purpofes. 

% 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  ftory  as  related  by  this  cele- 
brated hiflorian. 


“ The 
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“ The  immediate  adtors  in  this  confpiracy,  were  John  Ruth- 
ven,  Earl  of  Gowrie,  and  his  brother  Alexander.  They  were 
ions  of  the  Earl  who  was  beheaded  in  the  year  1584.  Nature 
had  adorned  both  thefe  young  men,  efpecially  the  elder  brother, 
with  many  accomplifhments,  to  which  education  had  added  its 
mo  ft  elegant  improvements.  More  learned  than  is  ufual  among 
perfons  of  their  rank  5 more  religious  than  is  common  at  their 
age  of  life  ; generous ; brave ; popular : their  countrymen,  far 
from  thinking  them  capable  of  any  atrocious  crime,  conceived 
the  moft  fanguine  hopes  of  their  early  virtues.  Notwithfland- 
ing  all  thefe  noble  qualities,  it  would  appear  that  fome  unknown 
motive  engaged  them  in  a confpiracy,  which,  if  we  credit  the 
account  given  by  the  king,  and  commonly  received,  muft  be 
transmitted  to  pofceritv  as  one  of  the  moft  wicked,  as  well  as  the 
worft  concerted,  of  which  hiftory  makes  any  mention. 

“ On  the  5th  of  Auguft,  in  the  year  above-mentioned,  as  the 
king,  who  refided  during  the  hunting  feafon  in  his  palace  of  Falk- 
land, was  going  out  to  his  fport  early  in  the  morning,  he  was 
accofted  by  Alexander  Ruthven,  who,  with  an  air  of  great  im- 
portance, told  the  king,  that  on  the  preceding  evening  he  had 
met  aa  unknown  man,  of  a fufpicious  afpedt,  walking  alone  in 
a bye-path  near  his  brother’s  houfe  at  Perth  ; and  on  fearching 
him,  had  found  under  his  cloak  a pot  filled  with  a vaft  quantity 
of  foreign  gold  ; that  he  immediately  feized  both  him  and  his 
treafure,  and  without  communicating  the  matter  to  any  perfon, 
had  kept  him  confined  and  bound  in  a folitary  houfe  ; and  that 
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he  thought  it  his  duty  to  impart  fuch  a Angular  event  ArA:  of 
all  to  his  majefty.  James  immediately  fufpedted  this  unknown 
perfon  to  be  a trafficking  prieft,  fupplied  with  foreign  coin,  in 
order  to  excite  new  commotions  in  the  kingdom  ; and  refolved 
to  impower  the  magiArates  of  Perth  to  call  the  perfon  before 
them,  and  inquire  into  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ftory.  Ruth- 
veil  violently  oppofed  this  refolution,  and  with  many  arguments 
urged  the  king  to  ride  diredlly  to  Perth,  to  examine  the  matter 
with  his  own  eyes ; meanwhile  the  chace  began ; and  James, 
liotwithftanding  his  paffion  for  that  amufement,  could  not  help 
ruminating  on  the  ftrangenefs  of  the  tale,  and  on  Ruthven’s 
importunity.  At  laft  he  called  him,  and  promifed,  when  the 
{port  was  over,  to  fet  out  for  Perth.  The  chace,  however,  con- 
tinued long ; and  Ruthven,  who  all  the  while  kept  clofe  by  the 
king,  ftill  called  to  him  to  make  hafte.  At  the  death  of  the 
flag,  he  would  not  allow  James  to  Aay  till  a frefli  horfe  was 
brought  him  ; and  obferving  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and  the  Earl 
of  Marr  preparing  to  accompany  the  king,  he  intreated  him  to 
countermand  them.  This  James  refufed  ; and  though  Ruthven’s 
impatience  and  anxiety,  as  well  as  the  apparent  perturbation  in 
his  whole  behaviour,  raifed  fome  fufpicions  in  his  mind,  yet  his 
own  curioAty,  and  Ruthven’s  folicitations,  prevailed  on  him  to 
fet  out  for  Perth.  When  within  a mile  from  the  town,  Ruth- 
ven rode  forward  to  inform  his  brother  of  the  king’s  arrival, 
though  he  had  already  difpatched  two  meftengers  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  At  a little  diftance  from  the  town,  the  Earl,  attended  by 
feveral  of  the  citizens,  met  the  king,  who  had  only  twenty  per- 
5 fons 
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foils  in  his  train.  No  preparations  were  made  for  the  king’s 
entertainment;  the  Earl  appeared  penfive  and  embaraffecl,  and 
was  at  no  pains  to  atone  by  his  courtefy  for  the  bad  fare  with 
which  he  treated  his  gueft. 

“When  the  king’s  repafl  was  over,  and  his  attendants  were 
led  to  dine  in  another  room,  Ruthven  whifpered  him,  that  now 
was  the  time  to  go  to  the  chamber  where  the  unknown  perfon 
was  kept.  James  commanded  him  to  bring  Sir  Thomas  Erfkine 
along  with  them  ; but  inftead  of  that,  Ruthven  ordered  him  not 
to  follow;  and  conducting  the  king  up  a flair-cafe,  and  then 
through  feveral  apartments,  the  doors  of  which  he  locked  be- 
hind him,  led  him  at  laft  to  a fmall  fludy,  in  which  there  flood 
a man  clad  in  armour,  with  a fword  and  dagger  by  his  fide. 

The  king,  who  expeCled  to  have  found  one  difarmed  and  bound, 

Aarted  at  the  fight,  and  inquired  if  this  was  the  perlon ; but 
Ruthven  fnatching  the  dagger  from  the  girdle  of  the  man  in 
armour,  and  holding  it  to  the  king’s  breaft,  “ Remember,”  faicl 
he,  “ how  unjuftly  my  father  buffered  by  your  command  ; you 
are  now  my  prifoner ; fubmit  to  my  difpofal  without  refiffance, 
or  outcry,  or  this  dagger  fhall  avenge  his  blood.”  James  ex- 
poftulated  with  Ruthven,  intreated,  and  flattered  him.  The 
man,  whom  Ire  found  in  the  ftudy,  flood  all  the  while  trem- 
bling and  difmayed,  without  courage  either  to  aid  the  king,  or 
to  fecond  his  aggreffor.  Ruthven  protefted,  that  if  the  king 
raifed  no  outcry,  his  life  fhould  be  fafe  ; and,  moved  by  fome 
- unknown  reafon,  retired  in  order  to  call  his  brother,  leaving 
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to  the  man  in  armour  the  care  of  the  king,  whom  he  bound  by 
oath  not  to  make  any  noife  in  his  abfence. 

“ While  the  king  was  in  this  dangerous  fituation,  his  attend- 
ants growing  impatient  to  know  whither  he  had  retired,  one  of 
Gowrie’s  attendants  entered  haftily,  and  told  them  the  king  had 
juft  rode  away  towards  Falkland.  All  of  them  rufhed  out  into 
the  ftreet,  and  the  Earl,  in  the  utmoft  hurry,  called  for  their 
horfes  to  be  got  ready.  By  this  time,  his  brother  had  returned  • 
to  .the  king,  and  fwearing  that  there  was  now  no  remedy,  but 
that  he  muft  die,  offered  to  bind  his  hands.  Unarmed  as  James 
was,  he  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  that  indignity  ; and  doling  with 
the  affaffin,  a fierce  ftruggle  enfued.  The  man  in  armour  flood, 
as  formerly,  amazed  and  motionlefs  ; and  the  king  dragging 
Ruthven  towards  a window,  which,  during  his  abfence,  he  had 
perfuaded  the  perfon  with  whom  he  was  left,  to  open,  cried  with 
a wild  and  affrighted  voice,  “ Treafon  ! treafon  ! help  ! I am 
murdered ! 

“ His  attendants  heard  and  knew  the  voice  ; and  faw  at  the 
window,  a hand  which  gralped  the  king’s  neck  with  violence. 
They  flew  with  hafte  to  his  affiflance ; Lennox  and  Marr,  with 
the  greater  number,  ran  up  the  principal  flair-cafe,  where  they 
found  all  the  doors  fhut,  which  they  battered  with  the  utmoft 
fury,  endeavouring  to  burft  them  open.  But  Sir  John  Ramfay, 
entering  by  a back  flair-cafe  which  led  to  the  apartment  where 
the  king  was,  found  the  door  open  ; and  rufhing  upon  Ruthven, 

who 
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who  was  Rill  ftruggling  with  the  king,  ftruck  him  twice  with 
his  dagger,  and  thru  ft  him  towards  the  ftair-cafe,  where  Sir 
Thomas  Erlkine,  and  Sir  Hugh  Herries,  met  and  killed  him  ; 
he  crying  with  his  laft  breath,  “Alas!  I am  not  to  blame  for 
this  adlion.”  During  this  fcuffle,  the  man  who  had  been  con- 
cealed in  the  ftudy  efcaped  unobferved.  Together  with  Ram- 
fay,  Erlkine,  and  Herries,  <?ne  Wilfon,  a footman,  entered  the 
room  where  the  king  was,  and  before  they  had  time  to  fhut  the 
door,  Gowrie  rulhed  in  with  a drawn  fword  in  each  hand,  fol- 
lowed by  feven  of  his  attendants  well  armed,  and  with  a loud 
voice  threatened  them  all  with  inftant  death.  They  imme- 
diately thruft  the  king  into  the  little  ftudy,  and  fhutting  the  door 
upon  him  encountered  the  Earl.  Notwithftanding  the  inequa- 
lity of  numbers,  Sir  John  Ramfay  pierced  Gowrie  through  the 
heart,  who  fell  down  dead  without  uttering  a word ; and  his 
followers,  having  received  feveral  wounds,  immediately  fled. 

Three  of  the  king’s  defenders  were  likewife  hurt  in  the  conflict. 

A dreadful  noife  ftill  continued  at  the  oppofite  door,  where  many 
perfons  laboured  in  vain  to  force  a paffage  ; and  the  king  being 
allured  that  they  were  Lenox,  Marr,  and  his  other  friends,  it 
was  opened  on  the  inlide.  They  ran  to  the  king,  whom,  unex- 
pedledly,  they  found  fafe,  with  tranfports  of  congratulation;  and 
he,  falling  on  his  knees,  with  all  his  attendants  around  him, 
offered  folemn  thanks  to  God  for  fo  wonderful  a deliverance. 

“The  danger,  however,  was  not  yet  over  .The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  whofe  provoft  Gowrie  was,  and  by  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely 
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tremely  beloved,  hearing  the  fate  of  the  two  brothers,  ran  to 
their  arms,  and  furrounded  the  houfe,  threatening  revenge,  with 
many  infolent  and  opprobrious  fpeeches  againSt  the  king.  James 
endeavoured  to  pacify  the  enraged  multitude,  by  {peaking  to 
them  from  the  window ; he  admitted  their  magistrates  into  the 
houfe;  related  to  them  the  whole  circumftances  of  the  fadl ; 
and  their  fury-  fubfiding  by  degrees,  they  difperfed.  On  fearch- 
ing  the  pockets  of  the  Earl  for  papers,  which  might  difcover 
the  deligns  of  his  accomplices,  nothing  was  found  but  a fmall 
parchment  bag  full  of  magical  charafters,.  and  words  of  inchant- 
ment;  and  in  the  account  of  the  conljiiracy  publilhed  by  the 
king,  it  is  alferted,  that  “ while  they  were  about  him,  the  wound 

of  which  he  died  bled  not,  but  as  foon  as  they  were  taken  away, 

• < 

the  blood  gufhed  out  in  great  abundance.” 

“After  all  the  dangerous  adventures  of  this  buly  day,  the  king 
returned  in  the  evening  to  Falkland,  having  committed  the  dead 
bodies  of  the  two  brothers  to  the  cuSlody  of  the  magistrates  of 
Perth  * ” 

Notwithstanding  the  minute  detail,  as  Dr.  RobertSon 
obferves,  which  the  king  gave  of  all  the  circumStances  of  this 
confpiracy  againSt  his  life;  the  motives  which  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  attempt  an  adtion  fo  deteStable,  the  end  they  had  in 
view,  and  the  accomplices  on  whofe  aid  they  depended,  were 
altogether  unknown.  Three  of  the  Earl’s  attendants  being  con- 

* Robertfon’s  Hiftory  gf  Scotland,  Book  VIII. 
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vidled  of  aftifting  him  in  his  aftault  on  the  king’s  fervants,  were 
executed  at  Perth  ; but  they  could  give  no  light  into  the  motives 
which  had  prompted  their  matter  to  fuch  an  a61ion.  Diligent 
fearch  was  made  for  the  perfon  concealed  in  the  ftudy,  and  from 
him  great  difcoveries  were  expedled.  But  Henderfon,  the  Earl’s 
fteward,  who,  upon  a promife  of  pardon,  confefted  himfelf  to  be 
the  man*  declared  he  was  as  much  a ttranger  to  the  defigns  of 
his  matter  as  the  rett  ; and  though  placed  in  the  ftudy  by  Gow- 
rie’s  command,  he  did  not  even  know  for  what  end  that  ftation 
had  been  afligned  him. 

The  conteft  which  followed  between  James  and  his  clergy* 
after  this  myfterious  event,  is  truly  ridiculous.  He  could  not 
prevail  upon  them  to  allow  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  upon 
his  life,  and  therefore  to  thank  God  publicly  for  his  efcapc. 
Some  of  them  were  on  this  account  banifhed  to  England. 

There  were  formerly  a great  many  religious  houfes  and  efta- 
blifhments  in  Perth,  which  were  moftly  deftroyed  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  Among  thefe  may  be  enumerated  the  fol- 
lowing : 

• 

1.  The  Dominican,  or  Black  Friars  monaftery,  founded  by 

Alexander  II.  in  1231? 

2.  The  monaftery  of  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  which  was 

founded  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
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3.  The  Charter-houfe,  or  monaftery  of  Carthufians,  founded 

by  James  I.  in  1429. 

4.  The  Francifcan,  or  Gray  Friars  monaftery,  founded  by 

Lord  Oliphant  in  1460. 

Besides  the  parifh  church  of  St.  John  Baptift,  which  ftill 
remains,  and  the  churches  which  made  part  of  the  buildings  of 
thefe  four  monafteries,  there  were  nine  chapels,  fome  of  which 

r 

had  hofpitals  for  the  poor  and  tick,  and  likewife  fmall  nunneries 
an  xed  to  them.  All  thefe  churches  and  chapels  were  filled 
with  altars  confecrated  to  the  various  faints,  and  each  of  the 
altars  had  one  officiating  chaplain,  or  more,  when  more  than  one 
faint  was  honoured  at  the  fame  altar  *. 


John  Knox  It  was  at  Perth  that  the  reformed  religion  was  firft  publicly 
nrft  preached  avQWe(} . t0  t^s  pjace  j0hn  Knox  repaired,  on  his  return  to  his 

native  country  from  Geneva,  where  he  had  paffed  fome  years  in 
baniffiment,  and  where  he  had  imbibed,  from  his  commerce 
with  Calvin,  the  higheft  fanaticifm  of  his  fe£l,  which  was  aug- 
mented by  the  natural  ferocity  of  his  temper. 


Having  been  invited  back  to  Scotland,  he,  on  Thurfday  the 
nth  of  May  1559,  preached  a fermon  in  the  pariffi  church  of 
Perth,  againft  idolatry.  After  the  fermon,  a prieft  was  fo  im- 
prudent as  to  open  his  repofitory  of  images  and  relics,  and  pre- 


* Stat.  Account  of  Perth. 
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pare  to  fay  mafs.  The  audience,  having  caught  the  enthufiafm 
of  Knox  from  his  fermon,  were  in  a difpofition  for  any  ferocious 
enterprize.  They  attacked  the  prieft  with  fury,  broke  the 
images  in  pieces,  tore  the  pidlures,  overthrew  the  altars,  fcattered 
about  the  facred  vafes,  and  left  no  implement  of  idolatrous  wor- 
fhip,  as  they  termed  it,  entire  or  undefaced.  They  thence  pro- 
ceeded with  additional  numbers,  and  augmented  rage,  to  the 
monafteries  of  the  Gray  and  Black  Friars,  which  they  entirely 
pillaged  and  demolilhed.  The  Carthufians  underwent  the  fame 
fate  *. 
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The  prefent  inhabitants  of  Perth,  who  are  of  the  eflablifhed 
church,  have  three  churches  ; there  is  likewife  a Gaelic  chapel, 
and  a relief  church.  Among  the  diffenters  are  a fmall  congre- 
gation  of  old  Scotch  Epifcopalians  : an  Englifh  epifcopal  chapel  : 
a fmall  fociety  of  Cameronians  ; another  of  Anabaptifts ; a con- 
gregation of  Burgher,  and  another  of  Antiburgher  feceders,  and 
a fociety  of  Glaffites,  or  Sandemanians. 


Prefent 

religious 

Eftablifh- 

ments. 


From  the  town  we  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Young  along  a 
fine  zig-zag  walk,  to  the  top  of  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  which  has 
a gentle  afcent  on  the  fouth  and  eaft  fide,  but  the  weft  is  per- 
pendicular, like  many  fimilar  hills,  in  Scotland,  fome  of  which 
will  afterwards  be  particularly  noticed.  On  the  fide  of  this  hill 
Mr.  Young  is  building  a very  good  houfe,  which  is  delightfully 
fituated,  and  commands  a fine  profpedl. 

* See  Hume’s  Hiftorv,  and  N«wte’s  Tour. 
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View  from 

Kinnoul 

hill. 


River  Tay. 


The  view  from  the  top  of  Kinnoul  hill  is  delightful,  and 
very  extenfive : before  us  lay  ftretched  out  the  Carfe  of  Gowrie, 
a very  fertile  plain,  rich  in  corn,  and  adorned  with  many  noble- 
men’s and  gentlemen’s  feats.  This  beautiful  plain  is  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and,  on  an  average,  about  three  in  breadth. 
Through  this  vale,  the  majeftic  Tay  rolls  along  its  waters,  en- 
livened by  the  fails  bearing  the  produce  of  different  part9  to 
Perth,  and  carrying  its  fifh  and  manufa<5tures  in  return.  This 
river,  though  it  does  not  affume  the  name  of  Tay  till  it  iffues 
from  Loch  Tay,  has  its  origin  at  a much  greater  diftance.  It 
rifes  in  Breadalbane,  on  the  frontiers  of  Lorn,  in  Argylefhire. 
Before  it  has  advanced  many  miles  from  its  fource,  its  ftream 
becomes  confiderably  augmented  by  feveral  brooks  that  fall  into 
it  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  It  foon  after  diffufes  its  waters 
into  a fmall  lake,  called  Loch  Dochart ; and  indeed  the  river 
itfelf  is  here  called  the  Dochart  *.  Bluing  from  this  lake,  it 
foon  expands  into  another ; out  of  this  it  proceeds  to  Killin, 
where  meeting  with  another  river  from  the  north-eaft,  their 
waters  form  Loch  Tay.  Bluing  from  this  beautiful  and  fpacious 
lake  at  Kenmore,  the  Tay,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  foon 
unites  with  the  Lyon  : at  Logierait  it  is  joined  by  the  waters  of 
the  Tummel.  Here  it  turns  fouthward,  and,  palling  Dunkeld, 
bends  its  courfe  towards  Perth  ; being,  as  it  advances,  ffill  aug- 
mented by  the  acceffion  of  various  tributary  Rreams.  A little 
below  Perth  it  turns  to  the  fouth-eaft,  and  receiving,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, the  waters  of  the  Earn,  it  foon  after  expandsto  the  breadth 


* Heron’s  Journey  through  part  of  Scotland. 
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of  three  miles.  It  contradls,  however,  as  it  approaches  Dundee, 
where  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  German  ocean. 

When  Agricola  and  his  army  firfi:  faw'this  noble  river,  and 
the  adjacent  plain  on  which  Perth  is  fituated,  they  cried  out  with 
one  confent,  Ecce  ’Tiber  ! Ecce  Campus  martius  ! 

Opposite  to  the  hill  of  Kinnoul,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Moncrief 

. Hill. 

Tay,  is  another  hill  about  the  fame  height,  or  higher,  called 
Moncrief  hill ; the  prolpedt  from  which,  Mr.  Pennant  fays,  is 
the  glory  of  Scotland.  It  is  nearly  the  fame  as  from  the  hill  of 
Kinnoul,  but  more  extenfive. 

Having  employed  every  inflant  of  the  morning  in  viewing 
the  town,  and  furrounding  country,  and  collecting  what  infor- 
mation we  could  from  Mr.  Young,  who  politely  accompanied 
us  in  our  excurfions,  we  dined  with  James  Patton,  Efquire, 
where  we  met  a very  pleafant  and  intelligent  party.  As  we 
did  not  wifh  to  lofe  fo  fine  an  evening,  after  tea  we  went  to 
vifit  the  celebrated  palace  of  Scone,  which  is  about  two  miles  Scone, 
diftant  from  Perth.  This  place  is  interesting,  as  being  anciently 
the  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  kings,  the  place  of  their  corona- 
tion, and  the  fcene  of  many  fplendid  actions.  Here  formerly 
flood  an  abbey,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  I.  in  the  year 
1 1 14,  and  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  St.  Mi- 
chael the  Archangel.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  originally  a feat 
of  the  Culdees,  and  was  afterwards  filled  with  canons  of  St. 
Auguftine.  At  the  reformation,  a mob  from  Dundee  and  Perth, 
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rendered  furious  by  the  preaching  of  Knox,  and  impelled  by 
private  refentment,  as  well  as  the  hope  of  plunder,  deftroyed 
both  this  ancient  abbey  and  palace,  which  were  very  extenfive. 
The  abbey  wall,  as  appears  from  the  foundations  which  have 
been  dug  up,  inclofed  at  lead  twelve  acres  of  ground. 

Long  before  the  foundation  of  this  abbey,  Scone  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  note.  Some  writers  call  it  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Pidls ; but  it  was  certainly  the  chief  feat  of  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Kenneth. 

Coronation  In  the  ghurch  of  this  abbey  was  preferved  the  famous  Rone, 
which  was  faid  to  have  firft  ferved  Jacob  as  his  pillow,  and  was 
afterwards  tranfported  into  Spain,  where  it  was  ufed  as  a feat  of 
judice  by  Gethalus,  a cotemporary  with  Mofes.  It  afterwards 
found  its  way  to  Dunftaffnage,  as  has  been  before  mentioned, 
and  continued  there  as  the  coronation  chair,  till  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  II.  who  removed  it  to  Scone,  and  on  it  every  Scottifh 
king  was  crowned,  till  the  year  1296,  when  Edward  I.  took  it  . 
to  England,  and  it  continues  one  of  the  appendages  of  royalty 
in  Weft  minder  Abbey.  According  to  an  ancient  prophefy, 
wherever  this  done  was,  there  would  alfo  be  the  feat  of  empire  ; 
this  prophecy  is  exprefied  in  the  following  diftich,  and  is  faid  to 
have  contributed  to  reconcile  many  bigots  of  the  Scotch  nation 
to  the  union  : 

Ni  fallat  fatum , Scoti  quocunque  locatum , 

Invenient  lapidem , regnare  tenenter  ibidem. 
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It  is  not  certain  whether  the  prefent  houfe,  which  is  a feat 
of  Lord  Stormont’s,  Rands  on  any  part  of  the  foundation  of  the 
former  palace,  though  there  are  fome  reafons  for  believing  that 
it  does.  This  houfe  is  pleafantly  fituated,  on  an  extenfive  lawn, 
Roping  gently  to  the  Tay,  and  furrounded  by  fine  plantations. 
It  is  in  that  Ryle  of  building  which  prevailed  about  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  which  is  more  remarkable  for  its  Rrength  than 
its  elegance.  It  contains  fome  large  apartments,  particularly  a 
gallery  on  the  eaR  fide,  the  length  of  which  is  a hundred  and 
fixty  feet,  and  the  breadth  only  eighteen,  fo  that  it  inRantly  ap- 
pears very  difproportioned.  The  ceiling  is  arched,  and  covered 
with  painting.  On  one  fide  is  reprefented  the  hunting  of  a Rag, 
in  all  its  different  Rages;  and  on  the  other,  the  diverfion  of 
hawking,  and  hunting  of  the  wild  boar.  James  VI.  appears  in 
every  fcene,  attended  by  the  nobles  of  his  court,  many  of  the 
portraits  of  which  were  drawn  from  life.  The  fpaces  between 
the  different  fcenes  are  filled  up  with  family  arms,  fruit,  flowers, 
and  other  ornaments.  Thefe  paintings  appear  to  have  had  con-s 
fiderable  merit,  but  are  now  much  defaced.  This  gallery,  and 
fome  other  apartments,  particularly  the  audience  chamber,  re- 
main in  their  original  Rate,  but  others  have  been  modernifed. 
Among  thefe  laR,  is  a very  handfome  dining-room,  and  a draw- 
ing-room. In  the  former  is  a fuperb  chimney-piece,  on  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  the  arms  of  Britain,  and  below,  thole 
of  the  family  of  Stormont.  In  this  room  are  portraits  of  the 
prefent  king  and  queen,  as  large  as  life,  and  in  fome  of  the  other 
rooms  there  are  feveral  good  portraits. 

In 
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Boot  Hill,  of 
OmnisTerra. 


Aiile  of  the 
Church. 


In  an  apartment  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  houfe,  which  is  called 
the  queen’s  room,  is  a bed  of  flowered  crimfon  velvet,  which  is 
faid  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  accompliftted  and  unfortunate 
Mary,  during  her  confinement  in  the  caftle  of  Loghleven.  In 
a room  off  the  north  end  of  the  gallery,  is  the  canopy  of  ftate 
ufed  by  the  Earl  of  Mansfield,  when  ambaffador  to  the  court  of  . 
Verfailles,  which  is  now  converted  into  abed. 


About  feventy  yards  north  of  the  houfe,  is  a fmall  eminence* 
commonly  called  Boot-hill ; and  by  feveral  writers,  omnis  terra * 
or  every  man’s  land.  The  common  tradition  concerning  this 
hill,  is,  that  at  the  coronation  of  a king,  every  man  who  aflifted, 
brought  fo  much  earth  in  his  boots*  that  each  perfon  could  fee 
the  king  crowned,  ftanding  on  his  own  land  ; and  that*  after  the 
ceremony,  they  caft  the  earth  out  of  their  boots  upon  this  hill, 
on  which  account  it  obtained  the  name  of  omnis  terra.  It  feems, 
however,  more  probable,  that  Boot-hill  is  a corruption  of  Moot- 
hill,  or  the  hill  of  meeting.  The  highlanders  ftill  call  it  ’Tom* 
a-mhoid ’ which  fignifies  the  hill  where  juftice  is  adminiftered  *. 


On  this  hill*  David,  the  firft  vifcount  of  Stormont,  built  an 
elegant  parifti  church,  about  the  year  1624,  which,  a few  years 
fmce,  wanting  confiderable  repairs*  and  being  infufficient  to  ac- 
commodate the  parifhioners*  was  taken  down,  excepting  the  aifle, 
and  a new  church  built  in  the  village  of  Scone. 

#• 

* Stat.  Account  of  Scone. 
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On  the  north  wall  of  this  aifle  which  remains,  is  a very  fine 
marole  monument,  ere6ted  to  the  memory  of  the  above-men- 
tioned David,  vifcount  Stormont.  It  feems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  an  altar-piece,  and  reprefents  the  infide  of  a chapel 
or  oratory.  In  the  middle  is  a ftatue  of  his  lordfhip  in  armour, 
as  large  .as*  life,  kneeling  on  a cufhion  before  an  altar,  on  which 
is  laid  a book:  he  has  the  palms  of  his  hands  joined  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer.  This  ftatue,  particularly  the  face  and  hands,  is 
very  finely  executed,  every  vein  is  expreffed,  and  the  figure 
feems  to  breathe.  On  each  fide  is  a man  in  armour,  fomewhat 
fmaller  than  the  life,  but  of  admirable  workmanfhip,  the  heads 
of  which  abfolutely  appear  as  if  alive.  One  is  faid  to  reprefent 
the  Marquis  of  Tullibardine,  and  the  other  the  Earl  Marefchall. 
Above  thefe  are  feveral  emblematical  figures;  towards  the  top, 
the  arms  of  the  family,  and  over  all  an  angel.  The  tout  etifemble , 
as  well  as  each  particular  part,  is  very  fine.  Above  the  head  of 
the  vifcount  is  the  following  infcription  ; 

The  right  honorable  Sr.  David  Mvrray  of  Gofpertie  kny. 
Sonne  to  Sr.  Androv  Mvrray  of  Balvaird,  his  grands"  brother  to 
ye  Earle  of  Tvllibardine,  his  mother  davghter  to  yc  Earle  of 
Montrois,  his  gvidame  of  ye  father,  davghter  to  ye  Lord  Lindfay, 
his  gvidame  of  the  mother,  davghter  to  ye  Earle  Merfchell, 
qvho  for  his  good  fervice  done  to  King  James  VI.  qvhom  he 
faithfully  ferved  from  his  yovthe  in  many  honorbie  imployments 
(from  a cvp-bearer,  Mr  of  his  horfes,  comptroller  of  his  rents, 
capitane  of  his  Mates  garrd,  one  of  his  h"8  honorable  privie  coun- 
fel)  was  created  Lord  of  Scone.  He  married  Dame  Elizabeth 
Betone,  ane  ancient  Barrons  davghter  of  Creicke.  Died  w'ovt 
Vol.  II.  R ifhve, 
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ifhve,  and  left  his  eftat  to  nevoy  of  Balvaird,  and  to  dame  Annas 
Mvrray  his  neis,  qvhome  he  married  to  ane  brother  of  yc  Earle 
of  Tvllibardine  from  qm  he  firft  defcended.  He  helped  his  other 
friends  who  enioyes  ye  frvits  of  his  labors ; his  bvildings  prvifs 
he  was  pollitiq.  Good  men  knew  he  loved  virtve,  and  malifaftors 
y*  he  maintined  ivftice.  He  fovnded  ye  hofpitall,  and  bvilded  ye 
chorche.  His  fovle  enioyes  happines,  & vnder  y3  tombe  bvilded 
by  himfelf  lyeth  his  bodie,  expedting  ye  ioyfvl  refvrredtion. 

On  the  eaft  wall  is  a handfome  monument  of  blue  and  white 
marble,  eredted  to  the  memory  of  Lady  Stormont,  firft  wife  of 
the  Earl  of  Mansfield  ; on  a pedeftal  in  a marble  niche,  ftands 
an  urn  of  white  marble,  in  which  her  heart  is  inclofed.  On  the 
pedeftal  is  the  following  elegant  infeription  : 

In  hac  Urna 

Amati  quod  fupereft  cordis 
Deponi  voluit  conjux  A.  D.  1766. 

Mutuique  amoris  perpetuo  memor 
nunc  demum  addit  fuum.  A.  D.  1796. 
and  on  a tablet  under  the  urn , 

Sacrum 

Henries  Frederics  Stormont 
Filia  Comitis  de  Bunau 
Uxori  Davidisvice  com.  de  Stormont 
Mag.  Brit,  ad  aulam  Csfaream 
legati. 

Florens  state,  ingenio  forma 
omni  laude  infignis 
omni  virtute  predita 
fibi  filicem 

Amicis  parentibus  et  miferrimo  conjugi 
Acerbiflimam  mortem  obivit 
Die  Martii  XVI.  A.  D.  MDCCLXVI. 
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August  7th.  Early  in  the  morning  I went  to  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular  rock  of  Kinnoul,  which  was  mentioned  to  me 
•as  a great  mineralogical  curiofity,  though  I could  get  no  parti- 
cular account  of  the  nature  of  it,  except  that  it  contained  a num- 
ber of  beautiful  pebbles.  I therefore  wifhed  particularly  to 
examine  it ; for  this  purpofe,  having  croffed  the  Tay  by  the 
bridge  of  Perth,  inftead  of  turning  on  the  left,  towards  Scone. 
I took  the  road  to  the  right,  and  walked  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  which  here  forms  a fine  ifland.  It  was  from  an  eminence 
oppofite  this  ifland,  that  Mr.  Watts  drew  the  view  of  Perth  here 
prefented,  the  bafe  of  Kinnoul  hill  is  feen  on  the  right,  with  Mr. 
Young’s  houfe  among  the  wood  at  the  top.  It  was  along  the  bafe 
of  this  hill,  clofe  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  where  fomething  like 
a road  may  be  difcerned  in  the  view,  that  I went,  and  after  walk- 
ing about  two  miles,  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular 
cliff.  In  my  way  along  the  fide  of  the  hill,  I obferved  feveral 
rude  bafaltic  pillars,  and  fome  ftrata,  or  currents  of  crumbling 
lava,  in  which  a few  thin  veins  of  calcedony  were  difcernible. 
The  foot  of  the  perpendicular  rock  flands  upon  a fleep  hill,  or 
inclined  plane,  which  is  covered  with  the  debris,  or  loofe  frag- 
ments of  the  rock,  that  are  conftantly  falling  off,  particularly 
after  frofts  and  heavy  rains.  The  height  of  the  fummit  of  this 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  Tay,  is  632  feet. 

The  greateft  part  of  this  rock  confifls  of  lava,  in  which  diffe- 
rent layers,  or  currents,  are  very  evident.  Some  of  it  is  very 
compact,  but  it  is  generally  full  of  fmall  cells,  which  have  been 
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filled  with  air  bubbles,  and  refemble  exadlly  the  cells  in  the  flag 
of  an  iron  foundry.  This  lava  is  generally  of  a grey  colour,  hav- 
ing a lilac  tinge,  fome  of  it  was  put  into  a fmall  crucible,  and 
being  placed  in  the  fire  of  a blackfmith’s  forge,  eafily  melted 
into  a glafs  of  a dark  purple  colour,  inclining  to  black,  which 
was  fo  tenacious  that  it  could  be  drawn  into  fine  threads,  and 
might  undoubtedly  be  blown  into  bottles.  Immenfe  quantities 
of  this  lava  are  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  which  fhow  clearly 
the  volcanic,  or  igneous  origin  of  the  hill. 

It  is  difficult  to  enumerate  the  different  fubffances  which  are 
found  in  this  lava,  they  are  more  numerous  and  various,  as  well 
as  curious  and  beautiful,  than  I ever  met  with  in  any  one  place ; 
indeed,  I fuppofe  that  fo  rich  a field  for  the  ftudent  of  mineralogy 
could  fcarcely  any  where  elfe  be  found.  In  about  two  hours  I 
collected  a much  greater  number  of  curious  and  beautiful  fpeci- 
mens  than  I was  able  to  carry,  though  I filled  my  pockets,  and 
a large  pocket-handkerchief.  I was  under  the  neceffity  there- 
fore of  requeffing  the  affiftance  of  a perfon  who  was  working  at 
a little  diffance.  I ffiall  only  attempt  to  enumerate  fome  of  the 
moll;  curious  fpecimens  whieh  I found. 

Among  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  are.  frequently 
found  very  fine  agates,  of  the  ribbon,  fortification,  and  other 
figures.  This  rock  has  long  been  famous  for  thefe,  though  the 
mineralogy  of  it  has  otherwife  been  little  attended  to.  Several 
years  ago  a lapidary  from  Edinburgh  vifited  it,  and  colle&ed  all 
, ‘ ' the 
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the  fine  agates  he  could  find  ; fince  that  time,  a perfon  in  Perth 
makes  a bufinefs  of  picking  them  up  after  every  froft  or  heavy 
fall  of  rain  ; on  this  account,  though  I found  feveral,  none  were 
remarkably  fine.  Sometimes  they  are  found  Ricking  in  a bed 
of  lava,  and  with  a fmall  pocket  telefcope  I could  perceive 
numbers  of  them,  in  the  face  of  the  rock,  far  above  my  reach, 
adhering  in  this  manner. 

I found  fome  of  thefe  pebbles  hollow,  the  infide  being  lined 
with  rock  cry  Rais,  and  I have  one  or  two  fpecimens  in  which 
calcareous  cryRals  are  inclofed  in  the  middle  of  the  agate  ; one 
inclofes  a piece  of  lava,  which  is  a very  curious  circumRance. 
Befides  thefe,  nodules  and  veins  of  fine  calcedony  are  to  be  found, 
in  fome  fpecimens  refembling  onyx,  and  in  others  approaching 
in  appearance  to  carnelian. 

In  fome  of  the  currents  of  lava  I found  veins  of  fulphat  of 
barytes ; there  are  likewife  maffes  of  amorphous  fulphat  of 
barytes,  or  cawk.  The  fame  mineral  is  alfo  found  in  lenticular 
cryRals,  or  what  is  called  coxcomb  fpar.  I found  likewife  fome 
fpecimens  of  tuberous  zeolite,  and  I have  one  in  which  a piece 
of  lava  is  nearly  inveRed  with  this  mineral.  I met  with  a con- 
fiderable  quantity  of  chert,  or  petrofilex,  and  found  a large  piece 
of  rock  cryflal,  incruRed  with  calcedony,  which  is  rough  and 
opake  on  the  outfide.  This  fpecimen  contains  within  it  a great 
number  of  cryRals,  if  they  may  be  fo  called,  but  they  have  a 
great  refemblance  to  bafaltic  pillars,  being  pentagonal,  and  each 
face  touching  the  other.  They  feem  to  have  been  formed  by 
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the  contraftion  of  the  parts,  like  pieces  of  Rarch,and  are  exa&ly 
fimilar  to  the  pieces  of  unannealed  glafs  called  proofs,  when 
broken  by  a piece  of  flint  dropped  into  them.  Rhomboidal 
calcareous  Ipar  is  likewife  met  with,  and  greenifh  coloured 
Reatite. 

That  the  origin  of  this  curious  rock  is  igneous,  cannot  be 
doubted,  from  the  greateR  part  of  it  being  lava,  but  how  thefe 
beautiful  agates,  or  other  minerals,  have  been  produced,  is  per- 
haps difficult  to  fay.  MoR  of  them,  however,  appear  to  have 
been  formed  after  the  flowing  of  the  lava,  and  I think  it  moil: 
probable  that  the  nodules  of  agate  have  been  produced  by 
cryflalization  in  the  airholes  of  the  lava,  while  it  was  in  a fufed 
Rate,  in  which  Rate  it  would  continue  for  a long  time,  at  Rich 
a depth  from  the  furface.  One  fpecimen  which  I have  of  a 
nodule  of  agate  inclofing  a piece  of  cellular  lava  in  its  center, 
exactly  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  which  furrounds  it,  Rrongly 
fupports  this  idea  *. 

This 


* Since  this  was  written,  I have  feen  the  defcription  of  this  rock  by  Faujas  de  St. 
Fond,  who  examined  it  with  great  attention  when  at  Perth.  As  no  perfon  whatever 
has  paid  fo  much  attention  to  volcanic  mineralogy,  I truft  that  my  mineralogical  reader 
will  require  no  apology  from  me  for  tranfcribing  his  defcription  of  the  various  mine- 
rals which  he  met  with.  I wifh  to  make  my  book  as  complete  a guide  as  poffible  to 
tourifts  of  every  defcription. 

Volcanic  Mineralogy  of  Kinnoul. 

l . Black  bafaltes,  of  a fine  grain  and  homogenous  texture,  forming  an  extenfive 
current,  adhering  to  a ftream  of  black  porphyric  lava,  with  a bafis  of  trap,  and  fo 
difpofed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  bafaltic  lava  in  this  ftate  derives  its  origin  from 
9 porphyric 
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This  lava  having  flown  externally,  the  formation  of  bafaltic 
pillars  has  been  prevented,  at  leaf!:  thofe  pillars  that  are  met 
with  are  very  rude ; though  there  is  a confiderable  quantity  of 

whiri  ftone 

porphyric  lava.  The  latter  has  preferved  its  cryftals  of  feld  fpar,  which  are  fmall, 
but  well  defined,  whilft  the  bafaltic  lava  has  loft  its  cryftals,  which  are  amalgamated 
and  blended  with  the  very  balls  of  the  porphyry,  either  by  a fudden  and  violent,  or  by 
a long  continued  heat.  On  examining  the  bafaltic  lava  with  a microfcope,  final! 
cryftals  are  ftill  feen  in  fome  parts  of  it  which  are  not  entirely  amalgamated  with  the 
lava;  their  courfe  may  be  pretty  well  traced,  even  from  their  exterior  appearance. 
Small  fplinters  of  porphyric  lava,  on  being  urged  with  a blow-pipe,  afford  an  enamel 
of  a beautiful  black  colour,  and  the  bafaltic  lava  yields  a vitreous  matter,  in  every 
relpedt  fimilar. 

2.  The  fame  bafaltic  lava,  divided  into  prifms,  very  irregular,  though  well  defined. 
Thefe  prifms  prefent  nothing  in  the  fradture  but  an  homogeneous  lava,  without  the 
leaft  cryftal  of  feld  fpar. 

3.  Bafaltic  lava  of  a delicate  green  colour,  very  hard,  fometimes  fonorous  on  being 
ftruck,  difpofed  in  a large  current.  This  greenifh  lava  tranfverfely  interfedfs  a cur- 
rent of  black  compadt  lava.  Its  greenifh  colour  is  owing  to  a particular  modification 
of  iron. 

4.  A quadrangular  prifm,  well  defined,  in  excellent  prefervation,  and  of  an 
agreeable  delicate  green  colour.  I found  it  among  the  wreck  of  a confiderable  mafs 
of  lava  of  the  fame  colour,  which  had  fallen  from  the  top  of  the  precipice. 

5.  The  fame  greenifh  bafaltic  lava,  in  a tabular  form— ——none  of  the  green  co- 
loured lavas  were  magnetic. 

6.  Compadt  porphyric  lava,  of  a black  ground,  ftudded  with  a number  of  cryftals 
of  white  feld  fpar,  which  have  not  undergone  any  alteration.  This  lava  is  ftrongly 
magnetic, 

7.  A quadrangular  prifm  of  blackifh  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  with  a knob  of 
flefh-coloured  agate  on  one  of  its  faces. 

8.  Porphyric  lava,  mouldering  into  gravel,  and  forming  extenfive  beds.  I have 
no  doubt  that  if  this  gravelly  lava,  which  is  not  very  hard,  were  reduced  to  powder 
by  the  aid  of  ftamping  mills,  like  thofe  ufed  in  Holland,  for  pounding  the  lavas,  or 
taras  in  the  environs  of  Andernach,  it  would  afford  a puzzolana,  an  excellent  cement, 
of  great,  and  indeed  indifpenfible  ufe  for  building  in  water. 

9.  Compadt  porphyric  lava,  with  a ground  of  deep  iron  grey,  inclining  to  violet, 
intermixed  with  particles  of  green  fteatites,  fome  knobs  of  variegated  agate,  and  a 
few  globules  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  difpofed  in  a large  current. 
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whinftone  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock,  near  Mr.  Young’s  houfe, 
where  the  lava  has  cooled  more  (lowly. 

To  the  botanift,  the  hill  of  Kinnoul  is  not  deflitute  of  attrac- 
tions. I was  (truck  with  the  appearance  of  a great  quantity 

to.  Compact  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  with  knobs  of  white,  and  fometimes  flefh- 
coloured  calcareous  fpar,  and  globules  of  the  fineft  green  coloured  fteatites. 

1 1.  Reddifh  coloured  compact  porphyric  lava,  forming  a layer  between  two  cur- 
rents of  bafaltic  lava,  of  a delicate  green  colour,  adhering  to  them. 

12.  Black  porphyric  lava,  magnetic,  interfered  with  belts  of  red  porphyric  lava, 
refembling  the  red  porphyry  of  the  ancients.  This  fpecimen,  in  which  both  the 
lavas  are  united,  is  very  remarkable, 

13.  A geode  of  agate,  internally  ftudded  with  Alining  cryftals  of  violet-coloured 
quartz,  in  the  form  of  hexagonal  pyramids,  incrufted  with  compact  porphyric  lava, 
of  a dark  brown  colour,  a little  inclining  to  violet,  with  fome  knobs  of  white  cal- 
careous fpar,  and  feveral  globules  of  agate  and  green  fteatites. 

14.  A geode  of  bright  red  agate,  having  in  its  interior  a brilliant  cryftalization  of 
white  quartz,  of  greateft  purity.  This  geode  is  found  in  black  porphyric  lava, 
which  is  magnetic. 

15.  Eye-fpotted  agate  of  a delicate  rofe  colour,  incrufted  with  dark  brown  por- 
phyric lava,  intermixed  with  globules  of  green  fteatites.  This  fpecimen  is  very 
agreeable  to  the  eye. 

16.  Red-ftripcd  agate,  inclofed  in  black  porphyric  lava,  ftrongly  magnetic. 

17.  Semi-tranfparent  agate  of  the  moft  vivid  red,  in  a porphyric  lava  inclining  to 
violet,  with  knobs  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  and  globules  of  a delicate  green-coloured 
fteatites. 

18.  A geode  with  a cruft  of  calcedonious  blueilli  occulated  agate,  internally  ftudded 
with  cryftals  of  fparkling  quartz.  In  the  interior  of  the  cryftals,  are  feen  pieces  of 
black  lava,  taken  up  during  the  procefs  of  cryftalization ; which  {hows  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  formation  of  the  geodes  was  pofterior  to  that  of  the  lava. 

19.  A lump  of  white  calcareous  fpar,  fparkling,  difpofed  in  rhomboidal  laminae, 
amidft  a flight  envelope  of  fteatites  of  a fine  green  colour.  The  whole  is  incrufted 
in  a black  compa£t  lava,  magnetic,  and  more  nearly  refembling  bafaltes  than  porphyry. 

20.  A lump  of  green  fteatites,  enveloped  with  a flight  covering  of  white  cal- 
careous fpar,  in  a porphyric  lava,  of  a brown  colour,  inclining  to  violet.  This  frag- 
ment is  the  reverfe  of  the  preceding. 

St.  Fond’s  Travels  through  England  and  Scotland. 
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of  the  Cynogloffium  officinale , or  great  hounds  tongue,  among  the 
debris  of  lava,  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice,  railing  its  mul- 
berry-coloured bloffoms  above  the  pieces  of  broken  rock.  This 
led  me  to  examine  the  vegetable  productions  more  narrowly, 
and  on  the  fide  and  top  of  the  hill  I found  the  following  plants, 
none  of  which  are  very  common.  Afplenium  Ceterach , or  com- 
mon fpleen  wort ; Allium  vineale , or  crow  garlic  ; Veronica  fax- 
atilis , or  rock  fpeedwell,  and  Potentilla  argentea , or  Elver  cinque- 
foil. 


After  dining  at  Perth,  we  fet  out  for  Kinrofs,  difiant  fifteen 
miles  on  the  Edinburgh  road.  The  firft  part  of  our  road  was 
extremely  pleafant ; on  our  left  we  had  the  Tay,  adorned  with 
iflands  ; and  a fine  view  of  the  rock  of  Kinnoul : before  us  were 
the  hills  af  Stormont  and  Moncrief.  At  the  difiance  of  about 
three  miles  from  Perth,  we  crofied  the  Earne,  a river  which  runs 
from  a lake  of  the  fame  name,  and  here  falls  into  the  Tay.  At  this 
place  we  left  the  road,  and  turned  to  the  right,  up  the  valley 
called  Strath-Earne,  to  vifit  the  mineral  fprings  at  Pitkeathly, 
which  are  about  a mile  and  a half  difiant  from  the  bridge  of 
Earne.  We  were  informed  at  Perth  that  thefe  fprings  were 
chalybeate,  and,  if  I remember  right,  they  are  mentioned  as  fuch 
( 111  f°me  late  tours,  but  on  examination  they  did  not  afford  any 
appearance  of  that  metal. 


Pitkeathly 

Wells. 


There  are  five  difiindt  fprings, 
of  different  degrees  of  firength. 
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all  of  the  fame  quality,  but 
With  a view  of  acquiring 

fome 
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EXPERIMENTS, 


fome  knowledge  of  the  contents  of  thefe  waters,  I made  the  fol- 
lowing experiments : 

/ 

1 . Eight  drops  of  tindlure  of  galls  being  dropped  into  a wine- 

glafs  full  of  the  water,  produced  no  change  in  the  colour 
or  tranfparency. 

2.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  only  a very  flight  cloud. 

3.  Nitrat  of  filver  produced  a very  denfe  cloud,  which  inftantly 

fell  to  the  bottom. 

4.  Muriat  of  barytes  caufed  a flight  turbidnefs. 

It  would  appear  from  thefe  experiments,  that  the  water  con- 
tains no  iron,  but  little  fulphuric  acid,  and  only  a fmall  quantity 
of  dime  ; but  its  tafte,  and  the  precipitation  caufed  by  nitrat 
of  filver,  indicate  a confiderable  quantity  of  muriat  of  foda , 
br  common  fait.  The  water  has  no  fparkling  appearance 
when  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another,  and  no  perceptible 
odour.  > 

These  were  the  only  experiments  which  I could  make  on 
the  fpot,  having  only  a few  tefts  with  me  ; but  it  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  procured  a quantity  of  the  water,  and  made  a 
complete  analyfls  of  it  at  Glafgow.  On  looking,  however,  into 
the  ftatiftical  account  of  the  parifh  of  Dumbarny,  in  which 
thefe  wells  are  fituated,  I found  this  had  been  done,  in  a manner 
apparently  very  accurate,  by  Mr.  Stoddart,  a chemifl:  at 

» Perth. 
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Perth.  I was  not  difpleafed  at  being  faved  fo  much  trouble,  and 
fhall  take  the  liberty  to  copy  his  analyfis. 


A Table,  fhewing  the  contents,  in  a wine  gallon,  of  each  of 
the  mineral  waters,  belonging  to  the  eftates  of  Pitkeathly 
and  Dumbarny : 


NAMES  of  the  WATERS. 

Eaft  Well. 

Weft  Well 

Spout 

Well. 

Dumbarny 

Well. 

S.  Park 
Well. 

Atmofpheric  air  - - 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

f cubic 
1 inches. 

Carbonic  acid  gas  - 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

Carbonat  of  lime  - 

5 

5? 

5 

5^ 

5 

grains. 

Sulphat  of  lime  - - 

5i 

5 

r,  I 
3 a 

3 

3 

D* 

Muriat  of  foda  - - 

- 

100 

92 

82 

57 

44 

D° 

Muriat  of  lime  - - 

180 

168 

I/|.6 

102 

84 

D° 

Specific  gravity  of  a ' 
gallon  of  each,  more 
than  diftilled  water  _ 

> 

216 

198 

I72 

124 

198 

grains. 

The  chief  mineralizers  are  therefore  muriat  of  foda,  and 
muriat  of  lime.  ; n 

The  time  when  thefe  mineral  waters  were  difcovered  is  not 
known.  In  the  year  1772  fome  experiments  were  made  on  one 
of  the  fprings  by  Dr.  Donald  Monro,  which,  with  a letter 
from  the  late  Dr.  Wood  of  Perth,  were  publifhed  in  the  lixly- 
fecond  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tran  factions. 
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PROPERTIES  OF  THE  WATERS. 


Medicinal 

Properties. 


This  water  in  its  faline  contents,  bears  a confiderable  refem- 
blance  to  the  purgative  waters  of  Harrogate,  and  is,  like  thgfe 
waters,  purgative  when  drank  in  a rather  larger  dole.  It  has 
long  been  celebrated,  and  I believe  defervedly,  in  fcrophulous 
and  herpetic  complaints ; in  the  former  it  fhould  be  nfed  inter- 
nally as  an  alterative,  rather  than  as  a purgative,  and  fhould 
therefore  be  drank  in  fmall  dofes  feveral  times  a dav.  In  dif- 
ferent  herpetic  complaints,  or  thole  which  are  commonly, 
though  improperly  termed  fcorbutic,  it  fhould  be  taken  in  gene- 
ral as  a purgative,  either  every  morning,  or  every  other  morn- 
ins;:  and  ufed  as  a warm  bath  three  or  four  times  a week.  This 
fhould  be  done  in  the  evening,  and  the  patient  ought,  during  the 
night,  to  encourage  a gentle  perfpiration  ; that  circumftance 
being  of  much  confequence  in  difeafes  of  the  fkin.  There  is 
one  houfe  which  can  accommodate  about  half  a dozen  perfons,. 
near  the  wells,  and  there  are  feveral  others  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  comfortable  lodgings  may  be  had.  The  fituation  is 
very  pleafant,  and  the  air  pure. 

Having  examined  thefe  mineral  waters,  we  returned  by  the 
fame  road  to  the  bridge  of  Earne,  and  then  purfued  our  route 
to  Kinrofs.  At  the  diflance  of  about  feven  miles  from  Perth, 
we  afcended  a hill,  from  which  we  had  a delightful  view  of 
Strath  Tay  as  far  as  Dundee  ; and  of  the  fertile  country  of  Strath 
Earne,  through  which  that  river  meanders  beautifully,  till  it 
reaches  the  Tay  ; this  vale  is  adorned  with  the  feats  of  feveral 
noblemen  and  gentlemen. 


We 


We  now  left  this  rich  and  beautiful  country,  for  one  much 
more  barren,  which  contained  nothing  interefting.  About  a 
mile  and  a half,  before  we  reached  Kinrofs,  we  paffed  through 
a confiderable  village  called  Milnathort. 

Kinross  *,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  fame  name,  is  a 
fmall  town,  lituated  very  pleafantly  on  a pretty  extenhve  plain, 
at  the  weft  end  of  Lochleven.  The  great  road  from  Edin- 
burgh  t.o  Perth,  by  Queensferry,  paffes  through  it.  This  place 
ufed  formerly  to  be  famed  for  its  cutlery  manufa£ture  ; about 
forty  yeara  ago,  this  branch  employed  about  thirty  hands,  but  it 
has  declined  lince  that  time,  and  is  now  little  known.  It  has 
been  fucceeded  by  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  what  is  called  Sileha  linens,  but  fome 
branches  of  the  muflin  trade  have  been  introduced  by  manufac- 
turers in  G'lafgow.  There  are  two  very  good  inns,  one  in  the 
town,  and  the  other  about  half  a mile  northward,  on  the  Perth 
road. 


At  a fhort  diftance  from  the  town,  is  Kinrofs-houfe,  which 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  architect.  Sir  William  Bruce,  in 
the  year  1685,  for  his  own  refidence.  It  is  a very  handfome 
building,  containing  fome  fpacious  rooms,  and  commands  a de- 
lightful view  of  the  lake,  on  the  weftern  bank  of  which  it  Hands. 
It  is  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Graham. 

* Kinrofs  in  the  Celtic,  fignifies  the  head  of  the  peninfula ; and  it  is  faid  that  the 
whole  trad  of  country  between  the  T ay  and  the  F orth,  had  anciently  the  name  of 
Rofs,  or  Peninfula. — Stat.  Account  of  Kinrofs. 

Lochleven. 


Kinrofs, 


Kinrofs 

Houfe. 
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CASTLE  OF  LOCHLEVEN. 


Lochleven. 


Lochleven 

Cal’tle. 


M 


Loci-ileven,  which  was  the  principal  objedt  of  this  journey, 
is  a very  fine  piece  of  water  ; and  though  inferior  in  magnitude 
and  grandeur  to  Lochlomond,  and  many  other  lakes  we  had  feen 
in  our  tour,  it  is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  beauties  of  the  more 
foft  and  gentle  kind.  It  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from  the 
weft  to  the  eaft  end,  and  nearly  of  the  fame  breadth  ; its  circum- 
ference is  about  twelve  miles. 

This  lake  is  bounded  by  the  hills  called  the  Lomonds,  on  the 
eafl,  Benarty  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  plain  of  Kinrofs  on  the 
north  and  weft.  Four  ifiands  are  difperfed  in  this  expanfe  of 
water,  on  one  of  which  is  the  ruins  of  a caftle  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Douglafies  of  Lochleven,  and  which  is  generally  called 
the  cattle  of  Lochleven.  This  ifland  is  about  two  acres  in  ex- 
tent, and  the  cattle  ttands  near  the  middle  of  it,  encompatfed  by 
a rampart  of  ftone.  This  cattle,  with  the  adjacent  country, 
forms  a beautifully  pidturefque  feene.  When  viewed  from  near 
the  burial  ground,  beyond  the  houfe  of  Kinrofs,  the  ifland,  with 
its  ruined  towers  and  trees,  feems  floating  in  the  lake  ; between 
it  and  the  fhore  are  two  fmall  ifiands  called  Paddock  bower  and 
Reed  bower  ; the  back  ground  is  formed  of  rugged  hills,  floping 
into  the  lake. 

Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  view  this  feene  under 
the  fame  circumflances  that  we  did,  will  confefs  that  it  is  one  of 
the  moll;  tranquil,  Ample,  and  beautiful  views  that  can  be  ima- 
gined. The  day  had  been  uncommonly  warm,  which  made  us 

enjoy 
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enjoy  the  fweet  compofure  of  the  cool  evening.  Inftead  of  the 
flrong  light  of  noon,  a foft  mellow  hue  overfpread  the  whole 
fcene,  and  gave  it  a charm  fo  irrefiftible,  that  we  both  of  us  in- 
voluntarily exclaimed  we  had  never  been  fo  much  pleafed  'with 
a view.  Mr.  Gilpin  faw  it  under  fmilar  circumftances,  and 
feemed  equally  enraptured  with  it. 

A great  number  of  cranes,  or  herons,  were  feen  on  the  ifland, 
and  the  ruins  of  the  caftle  appeared  almoft  covered  with  them, 
when  we  viewed  it  through  a telefcope. 

This  caftle  is  faid  to  have  been  the  ancient  feat  of  Congal, 
fon  of  Dongart,  king  of  the  Pidts,  who  built  it.  It  was  granted 
by  Robert  III.  to  Douglas,  laird  of  Lochleven.  It  was  formerly 
a very  ftrong  place,  and  could  accommodate  a numerous  garrifon. 
The  contrail:  between  its  ancient  fplendour,  and  its  prefent  Rate, 
is  beautifully  painted  by  a bard,  who  drew  his  firft  breath,  and 
ipent  the  greateft  part  of  his  ihort  life,  on  the  banks  of  Loch- 
leven *. 

No 

* Michael  Bruce,  the  perfon  alluded  to,  was  born  at  Kinnefwood  near  Lochleven, 
March  27,  1746.  He  was  defcended  from  a family  in  no  refpeift  illuftrious,  though 
bearing  a name  renowned  in  Scottifh  hiftory.  His  father  was  a weaver,  reputable 
for  his  piety,  induftry,  and  integrity;  and  his  mother  was  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  her 
exemplary  prudence  and  frugality,  and  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  her  manners 
Let  net  Ambition  mock  their  ufeful  toil, 

Their  homely  joys  and  deftiny  obfeure; 

Nor  grandeur  hear  with  a difdainful  fmile 
Thefe  fhort  and  Ample  annals  of  the  poor. 

They  had  eight  chilren,  of  whom  Michael  was  the  fifth.  The  firft  years  of  his  life 
were  by  no  means  pafied  without  diftindlion;  he  very  early  gave  proofs  of  a fuperior 

genius. 


Michael 

Bruce’s 

Defcriptioa 

of  it. 
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ACCOUNT  OF  MICHAEL  BRUCE. 


No  more  its  arches  echo  to  the  noife 

1 i 

of  joy  and  feftive  mirth.  No  more  the  glance 
of  blazing  taper  thro’  its  windows  beams, 
and  quivers  on  the  undulating  wave : 
but  naked  ftand  the  melancholy  walls, 
lafh’d  by  the  wint’ry  tempefts,  cold  and  bleak, 
that  whiffle  mournful  thro’  the  empty  halls, 
and  piecemeal  crumble  down  the  tow’rs  to  duff. 

genius,  which  his  parenrs  endeavoured  to  encourage  and  improve  by  education,  as 
much  as  was  in  their  power.  He  was  defigned  for  the  church,  and  went  through  a 
regular  courfe  of  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  but  not  fucceeding,  probably 
for  want  of  patronage,  he  for  fome  years  taught  a fmall  fchool  at  Gairney  bridge, 
the  foot  of  Lochleven;  the  delightful  fcenery  infpired  his  mule,  and  he  produced 
feveral  beautiful  poems.  His  conftitution  was  always  delicate,  and  he  was  foon  at- 
tacked by  confumptive  fymptoms,  which  alflidted  him  for  a long  time,  and  carried  him 
off  in  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age.  His  principal  poems  are  Lochleven,  Daph- 
nis,  and  the  Moufiad  ; befides  thefe  he  left  a number  of  elegies,  odes,  and  paftorals, 
which  were  publifhed  after  his  death,  by  fubfcription,  for  the  benefit  of  his  mother. 
In  the  thirty-fixth  number  of  the  Mirror,  is  an  eflay  on  thefubjeA  of  Bruce’s  poems, 
written,  I believe,  by  Lord  Craig.  Nothing,  he  obferves,  has  more  the  power  of 
awakening  benevolence,  than  the  confideration  of  genius  thus  deprefled  by  fituation, 
fuffcred  to  pine  in  obfcurity,  and  fometimes,  as  in  the  cafe  of  this  unfortunate  young 
man,  to  perifh,  it  may  be,  for  want  of  thofe  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  might 
have  foflered  a delicacy  of  frame  or  of  mind,  ill  calculated  to  bear  the  hardfhips 
which  poverty  lays  on  both.  For  my  part  (continues  he)  I never  pafs  the  place, 
(a  little  hamlet  fkirted  with  a circle  of  old  afh  trees,  about  three  miles  on  this  fide 
Kinrofs)  where  Michael  Bruce  refided;  I never  look  on  his  dwelling, — a fmall 
thatched  houfe,  diftinguifhed  from  the  cottages  of  the  other  inhabitants,  only  by  a 
fafhed  window  at  the  end  inftead  of  a lattice,  fringed  with  a honeyfuckle  plant  which 
the  poor  youth  had  trained  around  it ; — I never  find  myfelf  in  that  fpot,  but  I flop  my 
horfe  involuntarily;  and  looking  on  the  window,  which  the  honeyfuckle  has  now 
almofi:  covered,  in  the  dream  of  the  moment  I pidfure  out  a figure  for  the  gentle 
tenant  of  the  manfion;  I wifh,  and  my  heart  fwells  while  I do  fo,  that  he  were  alive, 
and  that  I were  a great  man  to  have  the  luxury  of  vifiting  him  there,  and  bidding  him 
be  happy. 


Perhaps 


MEMORABLE  SIEGE. 


Perhaps  in  fome  lone,  dreary,  defart  tower, 
that  time  has  fpared,  forth  from  the  window  looks, 
half  hid  in  graft,  the  folitary  fox ; 
while  from  above,  the  owl,  mufician  dire  ! 
fcreams  hideous,  harfh,  and  grating  to  the  ear. 

Equal  in  age,  and  fharers  of  its  fate, 
a row  of  mofs-grown  trees  around  it  Rand  ; 
fcarce  here  and  there  upon  their  blafted  tops, 
a fhrivelled  leaf  diftinguiffies  the  year. 

In  the  year  1 335,  this  caftle  fuflained  a memorable  fiege,  by  Memorable 

Siege. 

Sir  John  Stirling,  one'of  the  partizans,  and  a principal  officer 
of  Edward  Baliol,  who,  under  the  prote&ion  of  Edward  III.  of 
England,  contefted  the  crown  of  Scotland  with  David  II.  After 
the  affailants  had  feveral  times  attempted  to  take  it  by  ftorm, 
and  being  as  often  repulfed,  they  adopted  the  plan  of  damming 
up  the  river  that  flows  out  of  the  lake,  expedting  thus  to  raife 
the  water  in  it  fo  high,  as  to  drive  the  befleged  from  the  fortreft. 

The  water  -continued  to  rife  daily,  and  they  thought  themfelves 
certain  of  fucceeding  ; when  a great  feafl  in  honour  of  St.  Mar- 
garet being  about  to  be  celebrated  at  Dumfermling,  the  Engliih 
General,  and  moil:  of  the  troops,  left  the  camp  to  affift  at  the 
feflival.  The  befleged  feized  the  favourable  opportunity,  col- 
ledted  all  the  boats  they  could  find,  and  broke  down  the  dam  ; 
on  which  the  water  ruffied  out  with  fuch  impetuofitv,  as  to  over- 
whelm the  camp  of  the  befiegers,  and  throw  them  into  the  utmofi: 
confufion.  The  befleged  returned  to  the  caflle  in  triumph,  and 
Vol.  II.  ‘ T 
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were  no  more  difturbed.  At  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  it  emp- 
ties itfelf  into-  the  Leven,  are  ftill  to  be  diftinguifhed  fome 
remains  of  this  dam  or  mound. 

The  circumftance,.  however,  that  renders  this  caftle  particu- 
larly confpicuous  in  Scottifh  hiftory,  is  the  confinement  here  of 
the  accomplifhed  but  unfortunate  Mary..  After  the  was  taken 
prifoner  at  Pinkie,  in  the  year  1567,  the  confederate  lords  con- 
veyed her  privately  from  Holyrood-houfe  by  night,  and  Ihut  her 
up  in  this  caflle,  under  the  care  of  the  mother  of  Murray,  after- 
wards regent,  who  had  been  married  to  Douglas  of  Lochleven- 

This  woman,,  whofe  manners  were  as  rude,  as  her  conduct 
had  been  irregular,  bore  an  implacable  ill  will  to  Mary,  alledg- 
ing that  her  own  fon  was  the  true  and  legitimate  heir  to  the 
crown.  Under  fuch  a guardian  the  confederates  knew  fhe  would, 
be  watched  with  care.. 

Here  fhe  fuffered-all  the  miferies  of  a rigorous  captivity,  which 
fhe  endeavoured  to  mitigate  as  well  as  fhe  could,  by  pra&ifing, 
thofe  accomplifhments  fhe  had  learned  in  happier  days,  and 
which  now  afforded  her  a conffant  fource  of  confolation : here 
it  is  fuppofed  fhe  compofed  and  fung  to  the  lute,  fome  of  thofe 
effufions  of  lyric  poetry,  which  have  been  attributed  to  her- 

Not  content  with  depriving  her  of  her  liberty,  they  forced 
her,  by  threats  and  promifes,  to  fign  an  inftrument,  acknovv- 
* ledging 
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ledging  herreflgnation  of  the  crown,  and  appointing  Murray,  a 
perfon  (he  hated,  as  regent.  When  (he  fubfcribed  this  deed,  (he 
was  bathed  in  tears  ; and  while  (he  gave  away,  as  it  were  with 
her  own  hands,  the  fceptre  (he  had  fwayed  fo  long,  (he  felt  a 
pang  of  grief  and  indignation,  perhaps  one  of  the  fevered:  that 
can  touch  the  human  heart  *. 

In  this  fecluded  fortrefs  (he  languifhed  for  months,  and  deem- 
ed almod:  forgotten,  till  the  haughty  condudl  of  the  regent 
eftranged  from  him  many  of  the  confederates,  and  the  length  and 
rigour  of  her  imprifonment  had  moved  many  to  compaflion  ; fo 
that  her  few  friends  who  had  been  dilperfed,  began  again  to 
gather  and  unite,  and  were  daily  increafing,  when  (he  recovered 
her  liberty  in  a manner  no  lcfs  furprizing  to  them,  than  unex- 
pected by  her  enemies. 

Several  attempts  had  been  made  to  refcue  her,  which  the 
vigilance  of  her  keepers  had  rendered  abortive  ; but  neither  the 
walls  nor  bolts  of  the  fortrefs  were  barriers  againd:  love.  Mary 
had  thofe  bewitching  charms  which  always  raided  her  friends. 
Thefe  charms  (he  employed  to  captivate  the  heart  of  George 
Douglas,  her  keeper’s  brother,  a youth  of  eighteen.  She  treat- 
ed him  with  the  mod:  flattering  diftin&ion,  and  even  allowed 
him  to  entertain  the  mod:  ambitious  hopes.  Thus  circum- 
ftanced,  was  it  poflible  for  a youth  like  him  to  redd:  fuch  a temp- 
tation ? He  yielded,  and  drew  others  into  the  plot.  On  Sunday, 

* Robertfon,  Book  v.  and  Keith,  425. 
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the  2d  of  May,  1568,  while  his  brother  fat  at  fupper,  and  the' 
reft  of  the  family  were  retired  to  their  devotions,  one  of  his  ac- 
complices found  means  to  fteal  the  keys  out  of  his  brother’s 
chamber,  and  opening  the  gates,  the  queen  and  a female  attend- 
ant, under  the  protection  of  her  lover,  reached  a boat  prepared, 
for  the  purpofe,  and  threw  the  keys  into  the  lake,  having  pre-. 
vioufty  locked  the  doors.  An  alarm  was  foon  given  : confufton 
ran  through  the  caftle  ; hafty  lights  were  feen  paffing  and  repaf- 
flngat  every  window,  and  travelling  the  ifland  in  all  directions 
but  no  boat  could  be  found.  The  boat  in  which  the  queen  was,, 
foon  reached  the  fhore,  where  fhe  was  received  with  the  utmoft 
joy  by  Lord  Seaton,  Sir  James  Hamilton,  and' a few  attendants.. 
She  inftantly  mounted  on  horfeback,  and.  rode  full  fpeed  towards. 
Niddrie,  the  feat  of  Lord  Seaton,  in  Weft  Lothian  ; here  fhe 
arrived  without  interruption,  and,  after  refting  for  three  days,  fet. 
out  for  Hamilton,  which  place  fhe  reached  early  the  next  morn- 
ing ; an  aftonifhing  exertion,  when  the  delicacy  of  her  frame,  not 
accuftomed  to  fuch  violent  exercife,  is  confidered  ** 

St.  Serf’s 
lfle. 

The  largeft  ifland  in  Lochleven  is  called  St.  Serf’s  ifle,  which 
is  fttuated  about  two  miles  fouth-eaft  from  that  on  which  ftand 
the  ruins  of  the  caftle  ; it  contains  forty -eight  acres  of  good  pas- 
ture, and  on  it  was  formerly  fttuated  the  ancient  priory  of  Loch- 
leven, dedicated  to  St.  Serf,  or  Servanus.  This  priory  is  faid  to 
have  been  founded  by  Brudo,  laft  king  of  the  PiCts,  who  made, 
a grant  of  the  ifland  to  St.  Serf  and  the  Culdees  J“. 

* Keith,  Robertfon,  Gilpin,  &c.  t Pennant’s  Tour. 

Lochleven- 

THE  RIVER  DOVAN. 


Lochleven  abounds  with  fifh,  among  which  are  pike,  perch, 
eels,  char,  and  very  fine  trout,  the  flefh  of  which  is  red,  and  of 
peculiar  delicacy.  The  fifhery  is  rented  by  the  two  inns  at  Kin- 
rofs. 

Aug,  8.  Early  in  the  morning  we  went  to  take  another, 
view  of  the  charming  fcenery  of  Lochleven,  and  after  breakfaft 
fet  off  for  Stirling. 

At  the  diffance  of  about  fix  miles  from  Kinrofs  we  left  the 
road,  in  order  to  fee  fome  waterfalls  on  the  river  Dovan 
The  firft  we  vifited,  was  what  is  not  improperly  called  the  Cal- 
dron Linn,  about  eight  miles  diftant  from  Kinrofs, 

Here  the  Dovan,  which,  we  faw  murmuring  along  its  pebbly  Calclrost- 
bed,  fuddenly  enters  a deep  linn,  or  gully,  and  there,  finding  Lmn‘ 
itfelf  confined,  by  its  continual  efforts  againft  the  fades,  has 
worked  out  a cavity  refembling  a large  caldron,  in  which  the 
water  has  fo  much  the  appearance  of  boiling,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
diveff  one’s  felf  of  the  idea  that  it  is  really  in  a flute  of  violent 
ebullition.  From  this  caldron,  through  a hole  below  the  furface, 
the  w?ater  flowly  finds  its  way  under  the  rock  into  another  cir- 
cular cavity,  in  which  it  is  carried  round  and  round,  though  with 
much  lefs  violent  agitation.  This  fecond  caldron  is  always  co- 
vered with  a foam  or  froth.  From  this  boiler  the  water  runs,  in 

* Dovan  is  derived  from  Dobk-an , fuelling  or  raging  water , a name  very  pro- 
perly applied  to  this  river,  becaufe  it  frequently  and  fuddeniy  fwells  to  a very  great 
height.— Stat.  Account. 
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A CURIOUS  CASCADE. 


the  fame  manner,  by  an  opening  in  the  rock  beneath  its  furface, 
into  another,  which  is  larger  than  either  of  them,  the  diameter 
of  it  being  twenty-two  feet.  The  water  in  this  cavity  is  not 
agitated  as  in  the  others,  but  is  calm  and  placid.  From  this 
cavern  the  water  rufhes  perpendicularly  over  the  rock,  into  a 
deep  and  romantic  glen,  forming  a fine  cafcade,  particularly 
when  viewed  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  to  which  .there  is 
accefs  by  a zig-zag  path. 


This  cafcade  is  forty-four  feet  in  height,  and  the  rocks  which 
•compofe  the  linn  are  about  twice  as  high,  fo  that  it  appears  as  if 
the  water  had  worn  its  way  from  the  top  to  its  prefent  fituation, 
•which  moil  probably  has  been  the  cafe.  It  falls  in  one  un- 
broken fheet,  without  touching  the  rock,  and  the  whitenefs  of 
the  dafhing  water  is  finely  oppofed  to  the  almofi:  black  colour  of 
the  rocks,  which  are  formed  of  coarfe  grained  bafaltes.  While 
we  were  contemplating  this  beautiful  fcene,  the  fun  happened  to 
Chine  upon  it,  and  the  fpray  which  arifes  from  it  to  a confider- 
able  height,  by  refrafling  the  rays  of  light,  exhibited  the  ap- 
pearance of  a luminous  vapour,  in  which  the  different  prifmatic 
colours  were  eafily  difcernible. 

A few  years  ago,  the  following  curious  circumftance  happened 
here.  A pack  of  hounds  were  eagerly  pursuing  a fox  : the  ani- 
mal led  them  along  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  till  he  came  to  the 
boiling  caldron  j there  he  croffed,  but  the  dogs,  in  attempting  to 
follow  him,  and  not  being  probably  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
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RUMBLING  BRIDGE. 


path,  fell  one  after  another  into  the  caldron,  and  were  dallied  to 
pieces  againft  the  tides.  This  fa6t  contributed  not  a little  to 
confirm  the  reputation  of  Reynard  for  cunning  and  fagacity,  in 
the  minds  of  the  fpedlators.. 

Leaving  the  caldron  linn,  we  walked  about  a mile,  or  ra- 
ther more,  up  the  banks  of  the  Dovan,  and  came  to  another 
linn,  or  ravine,  over  which  an  arch  is  thrown.  The  rocks  on 
each  fide  approach  fonear,  that  anarch  of  twenty-two  feet  fpan 
is  fufficient  to  form  a communication  between  the  different  banks 
of  the  river,,  but  the  depth  from  the  bridge  to  the  water  is  no 
lefs  than  eighty-fix  feet;  and  the  want  of  a parapet  prevents  even 
the  fteadieff  head  from  looking  down  this  frightful  chafm  without 
a degree  of  terror-  The  water  both  above  and  below  the  bridge,, 
rulhing  from  rock  to  rock,,  and  forming  a number  of  little  falls, 
produces  a conffant  rumbling  kind  of  noife,  which  is  much  in- 
creafed  when  the  water  is  fwoln  by  rains  : on  this  account  the 
common  people  call  it  the  Rumbling  Bridge. 

When  this  bridge  is  viewed  from  the  river  below,  it  is  a very 
fublime  objedl.  The  fides  of  the  chafm  are  formed  by  bold  irre- 
gular rocks,  confifting  of  a kind  of  puddingffone,  which  are  itr 
many  places  finely  covered  with,  brufhwood  : above  the  bridge 
the  water  is  feen  running  along,,  in  fome  places  concealed  from, 
the  eye  by  the  jutting  rocks  and  foliage,  and  in  others  appear- 
ing again.  In  Ihort,  the  whole  forms  a very  romantic  feene. 

About 
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Devil’s  Mill, 


Dollar. 


About  200  yards  above  the  rumbling  bridge,  we  came  to  ano- 
ther fall,  though  but  a fmall  one,  with  a kind  of  caldron,  in 
which  the  water  has  the  appearance  of  boiling.  In  this  cavity, 
the  water  is  continually  toffed  round  with  great  violence,  con- 
ftantly  dafhing  againft  the  fides  of  the  rock ; this  produces  a 
noife  fomewhat  limilar  to  that  made  by  a mill,  and  on  this  ac- 
count it  is  called  by  the  common  people  the  Devil’s  Mill,  be- 
caufe  it  pays  no  regard  to  Sunday,  but  works  every  day  alike. 

From  the  rumbling  bridge,  by  a kind  of  winding  path,  not 
cafy  to  difcern,  we  came  into  the  road  from  Kinrofs  to  Stirling. 
We  by  no  means  took  the  right  road  to  fee  thefe  curiofities,  being 
milled  by  fome  very  unintelligent  perfons.  The  heft  way  is  to  keep 
the  high  road  from  Kinrofs  to  the  bridge  over  the  Dovan,  then  to 
turn  to  the  left,  and  having  rode  about  half  a mile  along  a path  at 
a little  diftance  from  the  river,  the  traveller  will  be  very  near  the 
rumbling  bridge,  to  which  he  will  be  diredled  by  fome  of  the 
herds  or  peafants  who  may  be  within  fight.  He  Ihould  then 
proceed  down  the  banks  of  the  river  to  the  caldron  linn  on  foot, 
the  horfes  having  been  fent  forward  to  a cottage  adjoining  a 
fchool-houfe  on  the  road. 

After  riding  about  five  miles  along  a very  indifferent  road, 
we  came  to  Dollar,  a fmall  village,  with  a wretched  inn,  where 
we  dined.  This  place  is  equally  diftant  from  Stirling,  Kinrofs, 
and  Dumfermline,  being  twelve  miles  from  each,  confequently 
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well  fituated  for  an  inn,  and  it  is  a pity  that  there  is  not  a houfe 
which  wmuld  afford  tolerable  accommodation  to  travellers. 

From  a bridge  over  a final!  brook  that  runs  through  the  vil- 
lage, is  a fine  view  of  the  ruins  of  Cafile  Campbell,  fituated  on 
the  top  of  a round  mound,  w’hich  feems  to  have  been  partly 
formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  partly  finifhed  bv  art.  On 
each  fide  is  a ravine,  or  glen,  down  which  run  ft  reams  that 
unite  immediately  below'  the  cattle,  and  form  a confiderablc 
brook.  The  mound  on  which  the  cattle  ftands  is  nearly  per- 
pendicular on  the  fide  next  Dollar,  and  W'as  formerly  disjoined 
from  the  furrounding  hills  by  a ditch,  (helving  down  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  glen  on  each  fide,  which  rendered  the  cattle  inaccef- 
fible,  except  by  means  of  a drawbridge  .;  fo  that  it  was  formerly 
a place  of  very  great  ftrength.  Though  the  cattle  ftands  upon 
an  eminence,  it  is  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  higher  hills,  many  of 
which  are  wooded  to  their  fummits,  which  gives  to  the  whole 
fcenery  a very  pi&urefque  effedt. 

It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  this  venerable  pile  of 
building  was  erefted.  It  was  formerly  called  the  Caftle  of 
Gloom,  a name  very  expreffive  of  its  fituation  ; it  is  bounded  by 
the  glens- of  care,  and  wafhed  by  the  burns  of  forrow,  for  fo  the 
Celtic  names  of -the  glens  and  brooks  are  faid  to  fignify ; but 
about  the  year  1493,  when  it  probably  firft  came  into  the  poffef- 
lion  of  the  noble  family  of  Argyle,  whofe  property  it  ftill  is,  it 
Vol.  II.  u 
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was  called  Caftle  Campbell,  by  which  name  it  has  ever  fince 
been  known,  • 

This  caftle,  with  the  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  family 
of  Argyle,  fuffered  by  the  calamities  of  civil  war  in  1 645  ; for 
the  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  the  enemy  and  rival  of  the  houfe  of 
Argyle,  carried  fire  and  fword  through  the  whole  eftate.  Dur- 
ing this  commotion,  the  caftle  was  deftroyed,  and  its  magnifi- 
cent ruins  only  remain,  a fad  monument  of  the  horrors  of  the 
times.  Not  only  the  caftle,  but  the  whole  of  the  parishes  both 
of  Dollar  and  Muck-art  were  burned  (the  inhabitants  being  vaf- 
fals  of  the  family  of  Argyle)  excepting  one  houfe,  which  the  fol- 
lowers of  Montrofe  fiippofed  to  belong  to  the  abbey  of  Dum- 
fermline. 

Ochil  Hills. 

* 

From  Dollar  to  Stirling  we  found  the  road  very  good  and 
pleafant,  being  carried  all  the  way  along  the  bafe  of  the  Ochil 
hills,  a range  of  high  mountains  that  begin  in  the  parifh  of 
Dumblane,  eafi:  of  Sherrifmuir,  and  ftretch  for  many  miles  in 
an  eaflern  dire&ion  into  Fife.  They  are  of  a beautiful  green,, 
and  afford  excellent  pafturage  for  fheep.  They  abound  in  mi- 
nerals, and  in  feveral  places  have  the  appearance  of  an  igneous 
origin  : in  many  places  quantities  of  fragments  of  lava  have 

Cryftallizcd 

Agates. 

tumbled  down  their  fides,  among  which,  in  the  courfe  of  a very 
few  minutes,  I found  feveral  beautiful  agate  pebbles,  containing 
rock  crystals.  Some  were  entirely  filled  with  thefe  cryftals ; 
* • others 
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others  were  hollow,  and  lined  with  them  in  a mod:  beautiful 
manner,  many  of  them  being  of  a fine  violet  or  hyacinthine 
colour. 

These  hills  contain  likewife  various  metals,  and  feem  to  be 
rich  in  filver,  but  fufficient  attention  has  not  been  paid  to  their 
mineralogy.  I regretted  much  that  my  time  would  not  allow 
me  to  examine  them  more  particularly.  In  thofe  parts  of  the 
hills  lying  in  the  panihes  of  Logie,  Tillicoultry,  Dollar,  and 
Alva,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  have  been  wrought  at  different 
periods,  to  a confiderable  extent.  I have  fome  Ipecimens  of 
copper  ore  from  this  neighbourhood,  which  feem  very  rich  ; the 
gangue  is  fulphat  of  barytes,  or  cawk.  Some  time  between  the 
years  17.10  and  1715,  Sir  John  Erlkine  of  Alva,  with  the  affift- 
ance  of  fome  miners  from  Leadhills,  difcovered  a very  rich  vein 
of  filver.  It  made  its  appearance  in  fmall  threads,  which  being 
followed,  led  to  a very  large  mafs  of  ore  ; fome  of  it  was  fo  rich, 
that  twelve  ounces  of  filver  were  obtained  from  fourteen  ounces 
of  the  ore.  A fium  not  greater  than  forty  or  fifty  pounds  had 
been  expended  when  this  valuable  difcovery  was  made.  During 
the  fpace  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  weeks,  ore  was  produced  to  the 
value  of  £.  4,000  per  week,  and  it  has  been  faid  that  Sir  John 
Erlkine  drew  from  f.  40,000  to  £.  50,000,  befides  much  ore 
which  was  fuppofed  to  have  been  purloined  by  the  workmen. 
When  this  mafs  was  exhaufted,  the  filver  ore  began  to  appear  in 
final ler  quantities,,  and  lymptoms  of  lead  and  other  metals  were 
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ETYMOLOGY  OF  OCHIL. 

difcovered,,  on  which  all  farther  fearch  was  given  up  *;  I think 
it  highly  probable,  however,,  that  great  quantities  of  this  metaf 
may  exift  in  thefe  hills.  Cobalt  has  like  wife  been  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  particularly  among  the  fiver  ore,,  in  every  re- 
fpedl  equal  to  that  brought  from  Saxony. . 

There  have  been  various  opinions  refpedting  the  etymology 
of  Ochil  ; fome  have  thought  that- Och ills  is  a corruption  of 
Oak-hills,  there  being;  confiderable  quantities  of  oak  in  this  drf- 
tridt : the.  common  people  do  not  however  call  thefe  hills  Ochilis, 
but  Aichil-hills , which  is  probably  from  the  Celtic,  meaning  the 
wood  hills,  a coill  in  Gaelic  fignifying  the  wood.  The  whole  ex-  • 
tent  of  thefe  hills  prefents-a  pleafng  pidlure  of  rural  fcenery,  and  . 
paftoral  life.  Gently  fweliing- hills,  verdant  to  their  fummits,  , 
covered  with  ftocks'of  fheep,  or  herds  of  cattle;  rivulets  ftealing 
through  their  defiles,  or-  falling  in  hoarfe  murmurs  from  cliff-, 
to  cliff;  with  hamlets  and  villages,  lometimes  Ikirted*  and  fome- - 
times  enclofed  in  woods. 


We  had  a view- of  Stirling  long  before  we  arrived  there  ; at'1 
prefented  a ftriking  refemblance  to  Edinburgh,  though  the  view- 
is  certainly  lefs  grand. 

* In  the  year  1767,  Lord  Alva,  of  fome  of  the- remains  of  this  ore  in  his  poflef- 
fion,  caufed  a pair  of  communion  cups  to  be  made,  for  the  ufe  of  the  church  of  Alva, 
on  which  is  engraved  the  following  infcription  : 

Sacris,  in  Ecclefia  S.  Servani,  apud  Alveth,  A.  D.  1767,  ex  argento  indigena, 
D.  D.  c.  q.  Jacobus  Erskine,  (Stat.  Account  of  Alva.) 
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August  9.  As  we  arrived  too  late  on  the  preceding  evening 
to  make  any  excurfion,  we  determined  to  devote  this  day  to  fee 
whatever  was  remarkable,  about  Stirling.  After  breakfaft  we  Cattle,- 
vifited  the  caftle,  to  which  place  we  were  politely  accompanied 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Innes,  chaplain  to  the  garrifon.  This  fortrefs  is, 
like.thatat  Edinburgh,  fituated  on  the  weft  end  of  a rock,  which 
rifes  out  of  the  plain,  on  the  eaft  fide  by  a gentle  elevation,  ter- 
minating abruptly  at  the  weft.  - This  rock  is  bafaltic,  being 
compofed  of  pillars  with- five  or  fix  fides,  though  they  cannot  be 
compared  with  thofe  of  StafFa,  in  point  of  regularity  ; the  joints 
are  however  in  feveral  places  very  evident.  There  are  two  or  Range  of 
three  bafaltic  rocks  in  the  valley,  within < view  of  the  caftle,  and  Rocks," 
there  appears,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  a chain  of  fuch  ab- 
rupt elevations,  alhthe  way  from,  the  eaftern  ocean j on  one  of 
which  the  caftle  of  Edinburgh  ftands,  to  that  on  the  weft,  on 
which  the  fortrefs.  of  Dumbarton  is  fituated.  Thefe  are  com- 
monly called  the  Lennox  hills,  and  all  rife  by  a gradual  elevation 
on  the  eaft,  are  nearly  perpendicular,  on  the  weft,  and  in  moft 
of  them  bafaltic  columns  are  more  or  lefs  difcernible.  Near 
Fintry,  confiderably  to  the  weft,  is  a rock  in  this  chain  called 
Dun,  in  which  is  a very  fuperb  range  of  bafaltic  columns.  This 
range  conftfts  of  feventy  pillars  in  front,  fifty  feet  in  length; 
fome  of  them  are  apparently  without  joints  from  top  to  bottom, 
while  others  contain  feveral  joints,  and  are  eafily  feparable  into 
loofe  • blocks.  Some  of  thefe-  pillars  are  quadrangular,  others 
hexagonal  and  pentagonal.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  this  range,  the 
columns  ftand  feparated  from  one  another,  by  an  interftice  of 
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three  or  four  inches.  On  the  weft  fide  the  bafaltes  does  not 
aflame  a regular  form,  but  ends  gradually  in  a mafs  of  cellular 
or  honeycomb  lava.  In  the  parifti  of  Strathblane,  in  the  fame 
range,  are  likewife  to  be  found  fimilar  pillars,  particularly  one 
range,  about  aco  yards  in  length,  where  the  pillars  are  from 
two  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  and  thirty  in  length.  But  to  re- 
turn  to  Stirling:. 

O 

# 

The  caftle  has  once  been  a place  of  conftderable  ftrength,but 
fuch  have  been  the  improvements  made  in  the  art  of  war,  that 
it  could  now  fcarcely  hold  out  a few  hours.  About  thirty-fix 
guns  are  mounted  on  the  ramparts. 

It  was  the  favourite  refidence  of  the  Scottifh  monarchs,  and  ftill 
.exhibits  very  noble  remains  of  royal  magnificence.  The  palace  is 
now  converted  into  barracks  ; its  infide  is  totally  without  any 
form  or  regularity,  but  externally  it  is  very  richly  and  curioufiy 
ornamented  with  grotefque  figures,  upon  fingular  pillars  or 
pedeftals,  each  of  which  is  fupported  on  the  back  of  a figure 
lying  on  its  breaft,  which  appears  a very  painful  position,  efpecially 
when  encumbered  with  fuch  a load,  and  fome  of  the  figures 
Teem  to  wifti  to  be  freed  from  it,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  con- 
tortions of  the  mufcles  of  their  faces. 

James  III.  was  very  fond  of  this  palace,  and  made  it  the 
chief  place  of  his  refidence.  He  built  a large  hall  for  the 
afl<  nrHy  : f his  nobles,  and  parliament,  which  is  ftill  called  the 

parliament 


parliament  houfe;  this  hall  is  120  feet  long,  had  a fine  gallery,  Parliament 

r Houfe. 

and  was  otherwife  properly  ornamented.  It  is  now  however 
ftripped  to  the  bare  walls,  and  converted  into  a riding-fchooh 

Adjoining  the  parliament  houfe,  is  the  chapel  royal,  which  Chapd 
was  erected  by  pope  Alexander  VI.  It  had  confiderable  landed 
property,  and  was  accounted  the  richeft  collegiate  church  in  the 
kingdom.  This  chapel  has  undergone  a fimilar  reverfe  of  for- 
tune with  the  parliament  houfe,  being  now  converted  into  a flore- 
room  and  armoury. 

This  fortrefs  was  the  place  of  nativity  of  James  II.  and  in  it 
he  perpetrated  that  atrocious  deed  which  ftains  his  charafter  and 
reign,  the  murder  of  his  kinfman,  William  Earl,  of  Douglas, 
whom  he  ftabbed  with  his  own  hand  *.  The  room  where  this 
deed  was  committed,  hill  goes  by  the  name  of  Douglafs’s  cham- 
ber. James  V.  was  crowned  here,  and  the  unfortunate  Mary 
likewife  underwent  the  fame  ceremony  at  this  place,  on  the  4th 
of  September  1543,  in  prefence  of  the  three  e hates  of  parlia- 
ment, with  great  pomp  and  folemnitv.  From  the  time  fhe 
affumed  the  reins  of  government,  till  her  captivity,  this  place  is 
mentioned  in  almoft  every  page  of  her  hiftory,  either  as  the 
place  of  her  retirement  from  the  infults  of  her  fubjefts,  or  from 
its  being  the  place  of  confinement  of  her  friends.  Almoft  the 
whole  of  the  minority  of  James  VI.  under  his  tutor,  the  cele- 
brated Buchannan,  was  fpent  here. 

* If  we  may  credit  Buchannan,  Douglas  well  deferved  to  fuffer  for  his  infolence 
and  cruelty,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  in  a different  and  more  ignominious  manner. 
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STIRLING  CASTLE. 

A strong  battery  was  eredted  during  the  regency  of  Mary 
of  Lorraine,  about  the  year  1559,  .called  the  French  battery. 
In  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  cafiile  was  repaired,  enlarged, 
and  a flanking  battery,  called  queen  Anne’s  battery,  with  a bomb 
proof,  wfas  eredted  on  the  fouth  fide ; fince  this  time,  no  altera- 
. tions  or  repairs  of  any  confequence  have  been  made. 

The  caftle  is  commanded  by  a governor,  deputy-governor, 
major,  two  lieutenants,  and  an  enflgn,  and  garrifoned  by  one 
hundred  men. 

Upon  the  rock,  and  near  the  caftle,  is  a flat  piece  of  ground 
enclofed,  which  was  the  place  of  the  tournaments;  on  one  fide 
is  a rock,  where  the  ladies  ufed  to  flt  and  obferve  the  valour  of 
the  combatants  ; it  is  ftill  called  the  ladies  rock. 

• 

As  this  caftle  was  for  many  ages  a principal  fortrefs,  we  might 
expedt  to  find  that  the  furrounding  country  has  often  been  the 
fcene  of  bloody  contention.  Twelve  fields  of  battle  are  pointed 
out  from  its  walls,  and  of  the  four  great  adtions  fought  by  the 
two  firft  Edwards,  three  were  in  its  vicinity. 

'From  the  caftle  hill  is  a view  inconceivably  rich  and  beautiful, 
undoubtedly  the  fineft  in  Scotland,  and  perhaps  fcarcely  exceeded 
in  any  other  country.  It  cannot  indeed  be  called  pidturefque, 
.being  a bird’s  eye  view,  but  is  extremely  rich  and  finking. 
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On  the  eaft  is  an  extenftve  plain,  near  eighty  miles  in  length 
and  about  eighteen  in  breadth,  rich  in  corn,  and  adorned  with 
wood.  In  this  view  is  comprehended  Alloa,  Clackmannan, 
Falkirk,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  whole  country  as  far  as 
Edinburgh.  Through  this  valley  the  Forth  winds  in  a manner 
fcarcely  to  be  defcribed  : it  feerns  as  if  unwilling  to  leave  the 
delightful  country  through  which  it  runs,  and  as  if  wifhing  to 
prolong  the  time  of  its  fray,  by  lengthening  its  courfe.  Its  me- 
anders are  fo  frequent  and  fo  large,  as  to  form  a great  number 
of  beautiful  peninfulas,  on  one  of  which,  juft  under  the  caftle, 
ftands  the  tower  of  the  Abbey  of  Cambufkenneth,  the  only 
remnant  of  the  once  magnificent  pile,  which  was  founded  by 
David  I.  in  1 147,  and  was  one  of  the  ricbeft  religious  houfes  in 
Scotland.  In  the  year  1559,  the  greateft  part  of  this  beautiful 
pile  of  building  was  deftroyed  by  the  reformers.  Some  idea  of 
the  windings  of  the  Forth  maybe  formed,  when  it  is  mentioned, 
that  though  the  diftance  between  Stirling  and  Alloa  is  only  fix 
miles  by  land,  it  is  twenty  by  water.  The  Forth  is  navigable  by 
veftels  of  feventy  or  eighty  tons  as  far  as  Stirling ; but,  as  Mr. 
Gilpin  observes,  if  they  were  to  truft  to  their  fails  alone,  through 
the  whole  of  this  finuous  navigation,  they  muft  wait  for  the 
benefit  of  every  wind  round  the  compafs  two  or  three  times 
over. 


The  view  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  Ochil  hill’s;  and 
on  the  weft  is  the  rich  vale  of  Monteath,  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains,  among  which  the  fummit  of  Benlomond  is  very  con- 
fpicuous. 
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CARSE  OF  STIRLING. 

On  viewing  the  rich  plain  on  the  eaft,  which  is  called  the 
Carfe  of  Stirling,  every  perfon  mu  ft  be  ftruck  with  the  idea  that 
it  has  been  formerly  under  water,  and  conftituted  a part  of  the 
eftuary  or  Firth  of  Forth,  but  the  river  has  gradually  embanked 
itfelf,  by  the  mud  and  fand  which  it  has  brought  down  from  the 
mountains,  and  now  meanders  through  the  .rich  valley,  contem- 
plating its  own  workmanfhip.  In  proof  of  this  it  may  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  fome  years  ago  a complete  boat  was  found  near 
Falkirk,  five  fathoms  deep  in  the  clay,  and  anchors  have  been 
dug  up  in  the  ground  between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  Oyfter  {hells 
are  likewife  found  in  beds  feveral  feet  below  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  to  the  weft  of  Stirling. 

On  returning  from  the  caftle  to  the  town,  we  paffed  the  pa- 
lace of  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  Argyle’s 
Lodging,  on  the  left : this  houfe  is  now  converted  into  a board- 
ing  fchool.  A little  farther,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  ftreet, 
is  the  houfe  of  the  Earl  of  Marr,  which  was  begun  in  the  year 
1570,  while  Marr  was  regent  of  Scotland,  but  was  never 
finifhed  ; it  is  faid  to  have  been  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  abbey 
of  Cambufkenneth.  The  outfide  is  ornamented  with  the  fame 
kind  of  figures  as  the  royal  palace  in  the  caftle.. 

In  another  of  our  excurfions  to  the  caftle,  we  were  conduced 
along  a very  pleafant  walk,  which  has  been  carried  from  the 
town,  round  the  caftle,  and  in  many  places  cut  out  of  the  folid 
rock;  this  walk  affords  feveral  beautiful  views,  and  gives  an 
q excellent 
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excellent  opportunity  of  infpeCting  the  bafaltic  pillars  oi  'which 
the  rock  is  compofed.  On  a plain  below  we  were  fhown  feveral 
intrenchments,  where,  it  is  laid,  the  king  ufed  to  adminifter 
juftice  in  the  open  air,  being  himfelf  feated  on  a fmall  mound 
in  the  midff,  round  which  was  an  o&agonal  rampart,  and  ditch  ; 
on  this  rampart  were  feated  the  nobles,  having  a ditch  furround- 
ing them ; without  this  flood  the  people,  the  whole  having  the 
appearance  of  a pyramid  with  a broad  bafis,  like  the  Britifh 
confutation. 

The  town  of  Stirling,  a great  part  of  which  is  fituated  on  the 
hoping  part  of  the  rock  that  fupports  the  caflle,  is  a place  of 
confiderable  antiquity.  It  is  very  probable  that  it  grew  to  its 
prefent  fize  very  foon  after  it  became  the  temporary  refidence  of 
royalty  ; and  from  the  moil  accurate  accounts,  it  appears  to  have 
undergone  very  little  change,  either  in  fize,  or  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants,  for  the  .laft  fix  hundred  years,  till  lately  % when  a 
manufacturing  fpirit  having  been  introduced,  a number  of  new 
buildings  were  ereCted.  It  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants,  and 
is  certainly  upon  the  moreafe  fince  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  which  has  been  carried  on  here  for  fome  years, 
with  fpirit  and  fuccefs.  As  far  back  as  the  fixteenth  century,  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fhalloons  have  been  manufactured  here, 
and  though  this  manufacture  is  not  I believe  at  prefent  in  an 
increafing  flate,  yet  not  lefs  than  200,000  yards  of  this  article 
are  annually  made  in  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  There  is 

* See  Stat.  Account  of  Stirling. 
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like  wife  a flourifhing  carpet  manufactory,  employing  about  fifty 
looms. 


Civil  Go- 
vernment. 


The  town  is  governed  by  a provoft,  four  baillies,  and  a dean 
of  guild,  affifted  by  a town  council,  confifting  of  twenty-one 
members,  fourteen  of  whom  are  merchants,  and  feven  tradef- 
men,  or  mechanics.  Befides  the  ordinary  jurifdidion  in  civil 
caufes,  which  is  common  to*the  magiflrates  of  the  royal  boroughs, 
and  the  the  riffs  of  counties,  the  magiftrates  of  this  town  have 
alfo  a very  extenfive  criminal  jurifdiflion,  equal  to  that  of  fheriffs, 
within  their  territories. 


There  is  a peculiar  bye-law  of  this  corporation,  which  the 
members  of  the  council  annually  take  an  oath  to  obferve,  originat- 
ing in  a liberal  and  difinterefted  fpirit,  and  which,  from  its  falu- 
tary  tendency,  deferves  to  be  followed  by  other  corporations.  By 
it  they  bind  themfelves  to  take  no  leafe  of  any  part  of  the  public 
property,  under  their  management,  nor  to  purchafe  any  part  of 
it ; neither  to  receive  any  gratification  out  of  the  public  funds, 
under  a pretence  of  a reward  for  their  trouble,  in  going  about 
the  affairs  of  the  borough.  By  this  bye-law,  a board  of  auditors 
is  alfo  elected  annually,  confifting  of  two  members  chofen  by 
the  merchants  at  large,  and  two  chofen  in  like  manner  by  the 
feven  royal  incorporations  *. 

The  manner  in  which  the  old  treafurer  of  the  town  ufed  to 
keep  his  accounts,  when  writing  was  a more  rare  accomplifh- 

* Stat,  Account  of  Stirling. 
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meat  than  at  prefent,  was  fufficiently  Angular.  He  hung  two 
boots,  one  on  each  fide  of  the  chimney ; into  one  of  them  he 
put  all  the  money  which  he  drew,  and  into  the  other  the  re- 
ceipts, or  vouchers,  for  the  money  which  he  paid  away ; and  he 
balanced  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the  year,  by  emptying  his 
boots,  and  counting  the  money  left  in  one,  and  that  paid  away 
by  the  receipts  in  the  other  *. 

There  are  two  churches  in  Stirling,  called  from  their  fitua- 
tions  the  eaft  and  weft  churches  ; the  former,  which  is  the  pre- 
fent place  of  worfhip,  is  a very  fine  building,  and  was  eredled 
by  cardinal  Beaton.  The  weft  church  is  of  much  older  date, 
being  eredted,  as  it  is  faid,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  III.  or  at 
leaft  not  later  than  1494,  when  fome  have  fuppofed  it  to  have 
been  built  by  James  V.  for  the  accommodation  of  fome  Fran- 
cifcan  friars,  whom  he  brought  into  this  country,  and  fettled  in 
a monaftery  or  convent  almoft  contiguous  to  the  church  j-.  ft 
is  a beautiful  piece  of  architedture,  but  is  now  fo  much  under- 
ground, and  low  roofed,  as  not  to  be  proper  for  a place  of 
worfhip. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grammar  fchool, 
which  has  fent  into  the  world  a number  of  celebrated  men,  and  this 
place  can  boaft  of  giving  birth  to  fome  who  have  made  a confider- 
able  figure  in  the  literary  world.  Among  thefe  we  may  mention 
Dr.  Robert  Pollick,  who  was  the  firft  principal  of  the  univerfity  of 

* Hiftory  of  Stirling,  p.  98,  4 Stat.  Account  of  Stirling; 
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Edinburgh,  and  a very  celebrated  writer  of  his  age  ; Dr.Henry, 
author  of  the  Hiftory  of  Britain  ; and  Dr.  Moore,  well  known  as 
the  author  of  Zeluco,  and  feveral  other  excellent  works. 

August  10.  We  this  day  went  from  Stirling  to  Callendar, 
diftant  fixteen  miles.  For  the  firft  mile  our  road  was  along  the 
bafe  of  the  rock  on  which  the  town  and  caftle  ftand  ; we  then 
entered  the  vale  of  Monteath,  bounded  by  high  hills,  among 
which  are  Benvorlich  on  the  * north,  Benledi  and  Benlomond 
on  the  north-weft.  This  vale  is  very  fertile  and  beautiful,  and 
watered  by  the  Teath  and  Forth,  which  unite  their  ftreams 
about  a mile  and  a half  above  Stirling.  Crofting  the  Forth,  the 
remainder  of  our  road  was  along  the  banks  of  the  Teath,  or 
at  no  great  diftance  from  it. 

1 

Blair  Drum-  At  the  diftance  of  about  fix  miles  from  Stirling,  we  paffed 

mond,  ° 1 

Blair  Drummond,  the  feat  of  Mr.  Drummond  Home,  and  for- 
merly the  occafional  refidence  of  his  father,  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  Lord  Karnes.  The  grounds  are  very  extenfive,  and 

Water  have  been  ornamented  with  great  tafte.  Near  the  porter’s  lodge 

Wheel. 

is  a large  water  wheel,  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  Perfian 
wheel ; it  raifes  fixty  hogfheads  of  water  from  the  Teath  in  a 
minute,  which  is  conveyed  by  a canal  to  the  mofs  of  Kincardine, 
in  order  to  wafh  this  mofs  off  the  ground  into  the  Forth.  The 
conftrudion  of  this  water  wheel  is  very  ingenious,  but  a particu- 
lar defcription  of  it  will,  I think,  be  unneceffary  here,  as  a very 


f The  height  of  Benvorlich  above  the  level  of  the  fca  is  3,300  feet. 
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full  account,  both  of  the  machine,  and  the  operations  on  the 
mofs,  is  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica 

This  mofs  originally  covered  near  two  hundred  acres,  three- 
fourths  of  which  belongs  to  the  eftate  of  Blair  Drummond,  and 
is  in  the  upper  parts  from  fix  to  twelve  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
lower  about  three.  It  repofes  upon  a bed  of  clay,  and  the  great 
objedl  of  the  late  and  prefent  proprietor,  was  to  wafh  or  float  the 
mofs  from  the  furface  of  the  clay,  which  has  been  done  to  a con- 
fiderable  extent,  by  conveying  to  the  mofs  the  w7aters  of  the 
Teath,  in  the  way  that  has  been  mentioned.  This  water  con- 
veys the  mofs  into  the  Forth,  abfolutely  blackening  its  ftreams 
with  the  rich  vegetable  mould  thus  carried  off.  To  accomplifh 
this  end,  trenches  are  dug  through  the  mofs,  into  the  clay, 
through  which  the  water  runs  ; into  thefe  trenches  the  labourers 
throw  the  mofs,  which  is  carried  av/ay  to  the  Forth.  In  this 
way  about  400  acres  have  been  cleared  and  fettled  by  a number 
of  families  of  induftrious  highlanders. 

This  Herculean  labour,  for  fo  it  may  be  truly  termed,  might, 
in  my  opinion,  have  been  fpared,  and  fuch  an  immenfe  quantity 
of  rich  vegetable  earth,  as  well  as  the  dung  in  the  liable  of 
Augeas,  might  have  been  turned  to  much  better  ufe  than  by 
lending  a.  river  through  it,  to  wafh  it  off  the  ground. 

* See  Mofs  of  Kincardine.  There  is  likewife  a full  account  of  this  wheel,  and  the 
operations  carried  on  with  refpedf  to  the  mofs,  in  the  21ft  vol.  of  Sir  John  Sinclair’s 
Statiftical  Account.. 
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It  is  now  known,  that  the  principal  food  of  plants  is  carbon, 
of  which  this  mofs  almofl  entirely  confifls,  and  though  it  is  ne- 
ceffary  that  this  carbon  fhould  become  in  fome  degree  foluble, 
before  it  can  be  abforbed  by  the  roots  of  plants,  and  converted 
into  vegetable  fibre,  yet  this  folubility  may  be  promoted  by  va- 
rious proceffes ; one  of  which  is,  by  mixing  it  with  gypfum 
(fulphat  of  lime)  which  a£ls  very  powerfully  upon  it,  and  con- 
verts it  into  mod:  excellent  manure.  The  ufe  of  this  fubflance 
is  not  much  known  in  this  country,  but  in  Germany  and  France 
it  is  much  ufed.  It  is  not  ploughed  into  the  ground  in  like  many 
other  manures,  but  flrewed  upon  the  furface  of  grafs  land,  which 
is  to  be  taken  into  tillage,  or  intended  for  meadow,  about  the 
month  of  February  ; it  fpeedily  converts  the  old  grafs  into  a pu- 
trid Rate,  and  thus  renders  the  carbon  foluble,  fo  as  to  be  eafily 
tal^en  up  by  plants,  and  applied  to  their  nourifhment.  The 
fame  fubflance,  mixed  with  the  furface  of  peat-mofs,  which  has 
been  formed  by  the  fucceffive  decay  of  vegetable  bodies,  equally 
accelerates  its  putrefaction,  and  renders  it  fit  for  the  nourifhment 
of  future  vegetables,. 

But  as  a confiderable  quantity  of  this  fubflance  would  be 
difficult  to  procure  in  this  neighbourhood,  there  is  another  earth 
which  may  be  eafily  obtained,  and  which  anfwers  the  fame  pur- 
pofe,  th  is  is  lime  ; it  quickly  promotes  the  putrefaflion  of  the  ve- 
getable matter  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  renders  it  fit  for  the 
.nutriment  of  future  vegetables.  From  the  experiments  made 
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by  Mr.  Smith  * of  Swindrig-muir,  near  Beith,  in  Ayrshire,  it 
appears,  that  nothing  more  is  necedary  than  to  drain  the  mofs,  and 
afterwards  to  mix  its  upper  furface  with  a quantity  of  frefh  lime  : 
this  not  only  confolidates  the  furface  in  a furprifing  manner,  but 
will  produce  the  hi  d;  year  an  excellent  crop  of  potatoes,  which 
will  be  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  whole  expence  of  drain- 
ing, liming,  &c.  After  this,  it  will  produce  a fuccefiion  of 
plentiful  crops  of  grain,  for  a number  of  years,  without  any  di- 
minution. Indeed  it  is  evident,  that  fuch  a foil  mud;  be  almod; 
inexhauftible  ; for  it  condds  entirely  of  carbon,  the  proper  food 
of  plants ; and  nothing  more  would  be  necedary  than  perhaps 
once  in  fix  or  feven  years,  to  mix  a quantity  of  lime  in  order  to 
accelerate  the  putrefa&ion,  and  confequent  folution  of  the  carbon ; 
fo  that  mofs  grounds,  indead  of  being  the  mod;  barren  and  un- 
profitable, might,  by  proper  management,  be  made  more  fertile 
and  produdtive  than  any  other  whatever.  Vegetation  is  nothing 
but  the  converfion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  into  trees 
and  plants,  by  means  of  vegetable  organization  and  irritability, 
fo  that  if  vegetables  be  fupplied  in  proper  quantity  with  the  fo- 
luble  carbonaceous  principle,  and  water,  they  will  flourifh:  lo 
that  the  great  bufinefs  of  agriculture  may  be  refolved  into  two 
heads. 

1 . To  fupply  the  plants  with  proper  food,  or  nutriment. 

2.  To  fupply  that  nutriment  in  proper  quantity. 

* A particular  account  of  Mr.  Smith’s  method  of  improving  mofs  has  been  lately 
publiftied,  in  the  form  of  a fmall  pamphlet,  entitled,  ct  An  Account  of  the  Improve- 
“ mentof  Mofs,  &c.  in  a Letter  to  a Friend.” 
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The  firft  is  accomplished  by  the  application  of  manures,  the 
bails  of  which  is  carbon  and  water  ; the  latter  depends  upon  the> 
foil  in  which  the  plants  grow,  being  of  Rich  confiStency  as  to 
tranfmit  the  nourishment. in  proper  quantity. 

Such  is  the  effedt  of  lime  in  confolidating  mofs,  aided  by 
draining,  that  though  in  Mr.  Smith’s  experiments,  before  thefe 
operations,  it  would  not  bear  a dog  ; often  after  the  fecond,  and 
always  after  the  third  year,  it  can  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  by 
horfes,  and  the  crops  taken  off  by  carts  ; when  about  half  a 
dozen  crops  have  been  taken,  the  furface  is  converted  into  a fine 
rich  dark  mould,  which  naturally  runs  into  fweet  luxuriant  grafs, 
and  though  before  the  mofs  is  thus  improved,  it  would  not  let 
for  a penny  the  acre,  yet  after  it  has  been  laid  down  in  grafs,  it 
is  worth  twenty-five  or  thirty  Shillings. 

The  confolidation  is  fo  great,  that  at  the  end  of  five  or  fix 

years,  if  it  be  laid  down' with  grafs,  cattle  may  pafture  without 

breaking  or  poaching  it.  As  there  is  generally  a Superabundance 

of,  this  vegetable  earth  in  thefe  moffes,  part  of  it  might  be  carried 

off,  mixed  with  lime,  and  after  a proper  time  thrown  upon 
* 

other  grounds,  on  which  it  would  operate  as  an  excellent  ma- 
nure. 

The  potatoes  produced  from  mofs  lands  are  faid  to  be  more 
free  from  blemifh  than  any  other,  and  are  always  preferred  for 
planting  again,  to  thofe  grown  on  other  foils.  In  Ireland,  where 
9 the 
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the  cultivation  of  potatoes  is  well  underftood,  they  are  generally 
planted  in  bogs  or  moffes. 

The  draining  and  improving  TrafFord  Mofs,  near  Manchefter, 
a very  great  undertaking,  has  been  carried  on  for  fome  years  with 
great  fuccefs  by  Mr.  Wakefield,  and  Mr.  Rofcoe  of  Liverpool. 

After  draining  it,  marl  is  mixed  with  the  furface,  which  pro- 
motes the  folution  of  the  carbon,  by  the  calcareous  earth  which 
it  contains,  and  the  clay  may  probably  affift  it  in  confolidating 
the  furface.  A particular  account  of  the  operations  on  TrafForcl 
Mofs  may  be  feen  in.Aikin’s  defcription  of  the  country  round 
Manchefter,  which  clearly  fliews  that  it  is  not  neceflary  to  wafh 
the  vegetable  matter  from  the  furface  of  the  earth,  in  order  to 
reach  a furface  of  clay,  of  all  others  the  moft  unfit  for  vegeta- 
tion. 

✓ 

At  the  diftance  of  about  eight  miles  from  from  Stirling,  and  DouneCaftte. 
about  two  miles  beyond  Blair  Drummond,  we  came  to  the  village 
of  Doune;  here  we  crofifed  the  Teath,  and  from  the  bridge  had 
a beautiful  view  of  the  ruins  of  Doune  Cattle,  delightfully  fitu- 
ated  on  a kind  of  peninfula  at  the  conflux  of  the  Teath  and 
Ardoch* 

This  cattle  has  been  a large  fquare  building,  the  walls  bein°- 
forty  feet  high,  and  ten  in  thicknefs.  What  remains  of  the 
tower  in  the  north-eaft  corner,  is  about  eighty  feet  high.  The 
north-weft  comer  of  the  cattle  feems  to  have  been  the  family 
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refidence.  The  ftrong  wall  inclofes  a fquare,  the  fide  of  which 
is  ninety-fix  feet.  The  great  gate  ftands  on  the  north,  and  the 
iron  gate  and  bolts  ftill  remain  entire.  There  are  feveral  cells 
on  the  ground  floor,  on  each  fide  of  the  entrance,  which  have 
probably  been  ufed  as  prifons.  After  entering  the  fquare,  two 
outfide  flairs  are  feen,  one  of  which  leads  into  the  tower,  and 
the  other  into  that  part  which  has  been  inhabited  by  the  family  ; 
this  latter  leads  to  a fpacious  lobby,  which  divides  the  kitchen 
from  the  great  hall ; this  hall  is  fixty-three  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
four  wide : the  kitchen  fire-place  extends  from  one  fide  of  the 
room  to  the  other,  being  fupported  by  a ftrong  arch,  and  remains 
a proof  of  the  hofpitality  of  the  times.  Indeed  the  whole  of  this 
fide  of  the  building  has  the  appearance  of  grandeur  and  magni- 
ficence. 

The  eaft  flair  leads  up  to  the  apartments  in  the  tower  ; the 
firft  is  a fpacious  room,  with  a large  fire-place;  this  room  com- 
municates with  the  great  hall  at  the  north-weft  corner,  and  has 
probably  been  the  family  dining  room.  There  are  feveral  other 
large  apartments  in  the  upper  ftories.  From  the  fouth-eaft 
corner  of  what  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  dining  room,  a narrow 
ftone  flair  defcends,  and  leads,  by  a fubterraneous  paflage,  to  a 
cell  or  dungeon,  into  which  no  light  is  admitted,  except  from  a 
little  room  above,  through  a fquare  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  cell, 
which  has  probably  been  left  to  prevent  fuffocation,  and  to  let 
down  the  fcanty  pittance  of  the  unhappy  vi&im  of  the  baron’s 
difpleafure. 
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There  are  no  dates  or  traces  which  difcover  the  time  when 
this  caftle  was  built.  From  its  ftrudture  it  appears  to  have  been 
very  ancient.  As  it  was  the  family  feat  of  the  Earls  of  Monteath, 
it  was  probably  built  while  this  powerful  family  had  a fhare  in 
the  government;  and  as  the  Earldoms  of  Fife  and  Monteath  were 
in  feparate  families,  till  united  in  the  perfon  of  Robert,  foil  of 
king  Robert  II.  of  Scotland,  the  moft  probable  conjedlure  is,  that 
this  magnificent  building  was  eredted  by  one  of  the  Earls  of 
Monteath,  previous  to  the  reign  of  this  prince. 

The  following  hiftorical  Iketch  is  taken  from  the  ftatiftical 
account  of  this  parifh. 

The  firfl:  Earl  of  Monteath  (Walter  Cummin)  was  created 
by  Malcolm  III.  in  the  year  1057,  and  this  nobleman  was  after- 
wards appointed  lord  high- lie  ward  of  Scotland.  This  Walter 
-was  the  grandlbn  of  Bancho,  who  was  murdered  by  Macbeth  ; 
and  having,  with  the  afliftance  of  Macduff  (formerly  Thane, 
now)  Earl  of  Fife,  quelled  a rebellion  that  threatened  Mal- 
colm, and  flain  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  the  king  immediately 
conferred  this  high  dignity  upon  him. 

In  ancient  times,  an  officer  was  appointed  in  each  diftridt 
for  colledling  the  king’s  revenues,  and  adminiftering  juftice,  who 
was  called  a Thane,  and  the  fuperior  officer  over  the  whole,  was 
called  the  Abthane.  When  the  title  of  Earl  was  introduced  by 
Malcolm  in  place  of  Thane,  the  lord  high  fleward  was  in  the 
room  of  the  Abthane. 
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From  this  Walter,  lord  high  Reward,  defcended  the  family 
of  Stewarts,  which  reigned  fo  long  over  Scotland ; and  though 
there  undoubtedly  was  a Thane  of  Monteath  before  the  time  of 
Walter,  yet  the  high  dignity  conferred  on  this  nobleman,  affords 
ample  room  to  conjedture,  that  the  magnificent  caRle  of  Doune 
was  begun,  and  perhaps  finifhed  in  his  time.  What  Rrengthens 
this  Rill  more,  is,  that  Malcolm  had  four  foils,  Duncan  II.  Edgar, 
Alexander  I.  and  David  I.  who  reigned  fucceflively  over  Scot- 
land during  a period  of  eighty-feven  years,  cultivated  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  afforded  leifure  for  fuch  an  extenfive  building  as  the 
caRle  of  Doune. 

Tradition  however  reports,  that  the  caRle  of  Doune  was 
built  by  Murdac  duke  of  Albany,  and  earl  of  Monteath  and 
Fife.  But  however  much  we  may  be  difpofed  to  give  credit  to 
local  tradition,  yet  the  account  of  the  life  of  this  unfortunate 
nobleman,  gives  great  room  to  doubt  how  far  it  was  poffible  for 
him  to  rear  fuch  an  edifice.  At  that  time,  no  doubt,  the  power 
of  fuch  a nobleman  was  great,  and  having  his  vaffals  and  de- 
pendants ready  at  his  call,  he  could  make  a Rrong  effort  to  eredt 
a building  in  a fhort  time  ; but  fuch  a building  as  CaRle  Doune 
would  require  feveral  years. 

Murdac  was  the  fon  of  Robert,  who  was  the  fon  of  Ro- 
bert II.  king  of  Scotland.  Robert  was  created  earl  of  Monteath 
in  1370,  and  in  1398  he  was  created  duke  of  Albany.  In  1406 

he 
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he  fucceeded  to  the  government  on  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Robert  III.  and  reigned  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1401,  Murdac  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifh 
at  the  battle  of  Homelden,  and  detained  till  exchanged  for  Percy 
in  1 41 1 ; and  on  the  third  of  September  1420,  he  fucceeded  his 
father  in  the  government,  but  being  of  a fluggifh  difpofition,  and 
fcarce  fit  to  manage  his  own  family,  he  was  obliged  to  refign  the 
government  in  four  years ; it  is  therefore  reafonable  to  fuppofe, 
that  he  had  neither  time  nor  activity  neceffary  for  fuch  an  under- 
taking as  the  building  of  Doune  caftle. 

The  misfortunes  of  this  Murdac  feem  equal  to  his  indolence; 
for  after  being  a prifoner  in  a foreign  country  ten  years,  he  led  a 
retired  life  until  the  death  of  his  father,  when  he  entered  on  his 
fhort  reign,  and  foon  became  overwhelmed  with  the  load  of  ftate 
affairs.  His  refignation  was  fuddenly  followed  by  an  accufation 
of  high  treafon  againft  him  and  his  two  fons,  Walter  and  Alex- 
ander, and  Duncan  earl  of  Lenox,  his  father-in-law,  who  were 
l'eized  and  carried  prifoners  to  Stirling.  Murdac  was  taken 
between  Doune  and  Dunblane,  at  a fmall  rivulet  which  is  ft  ill 
called  Murdac’ s ford. 

In  the  fummer  1423,  the  prifoners  were  tried,  condemned, 
and  beheaded  on  one  of  the  Govane  hills,  to  the  north  of  Stirling 
Caftle.  Ifabella,  Murdac’s  wife,  being  carried  from  Doune 
caftle  to  the  caftle  of  Tontallan  in  Lothian,  the  heads  of  her 
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father,  hufband,  and  children  were  fent  to  her  in  prifon,  to  try 
if,  in  the  agony  of  grief,  fhe  would  reveal  the  fuppofed  treafon  ; 
but  her  anfwer  was  noble  and  elevated.  “ If  the  crimes,”  fays 
fhe,  “ objected  were  true,  the  king  has  done  juftly,  and  according 
to  law.”  Murdac,  his  lady,  and  two  fons,  were  buried  on  a fmall 
ifland  in  the  lake  of  Monteath. 

During  thefe  lamentable  tranfa&ions,  the  cattle  of  Doune, 
as  well  as  Falkland  in  Fife,  were  feized  by  the  king,  and  re- 
mained annexed  to  the  crown  till  the  year  1 502,  when  Margaret, 
the  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  was  married  to 
James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  and  had  given  her,  by  way  of  fet- 
tlement,  the  cattle  of  Doune,  and  certain  lands  in  Monteath. 
After  the  death  of  James  IV.  fhe  married  Henry,  lord  Meth- 
ven,  and  defeendant  of  Murdac,  duke  of  Albany.  This  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  year  1528,  and  immediately  afterwards, 
the  queen,  with  the  confent  of  her  fon  James  V.  and  her  hufband, 
lord  Methven,  granted  to  James  Stewart,  a younger  brother  of 
her  hufband,  and  ancettor  of  the  family  of  Moray,  the  cuttody  of 
the  cattle  of  Doune  for  his  life  ; and  which  right  was  afterwards 
extended  to  his  heirs  by  James  V.  This  office  had  been  en- 
joyed by  the  family  of  Edmonttone  of  Duntreath,  and  occafioned 
a violent  quarrel  between  the  families,  which  ended,  as  quarrels 
often  did  in  thofe  tmes,  in  the  affaffination  of  James  Stewart  by 
Edmonttone.  But  James,  the  fon  of  the  above  James  Stewart, 
obtained  pofleffion  of  the  cattle,  and  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Doune  by  charter,  in  the  year  1581.  Since  this  period,  the 

cattle 
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caftle  has  remained  in  the  poflfeffion  of  the  family  of  Moray 
without  interruption. 

The  village  of  Doune  is  not  large,  but  is  in  a verv  improv-  Village  of 

Ing  Rate,  and  pleafantly  fituated.  What  has  chiefly  contributed  Cotton  Ma- 
D ’ 1 3 J nufaftures. 

to  the  increafe  and  improvement  of  this  place,  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  cotton  manufacture.  An  extenfive  work,  called  the 
Adelphi  cotton  mill,  was  erected  a few  years  ago,  by  fome 
public  fpirited  and  enterprizing  brothers,  the  Buchannans  of 
Carton,  on  the  fouth  bank  of  the  Teath,  a little  to  the  weft  of 
Doune,  for  the  fpinning  of  cotton  yarn.  This  extenfive  work 
employs  about  7 00  perfons,  for  whofe  accommodation  all  the 
ruinous  houfes  of  Doune  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt.  Mr. 

Murdoch  of  Gortincaber  has  likewife  built  a ftreet  of  houfes  on 
the  fouth  fide  of  the  Teath,  with  a convenient  garden  to  each. 

This,  which  is  called  the  new  town  of  Doune,  is  chiefly  inhabited 
by  families  employed  at  the  cotton  works.  The  workmen  are 
paid  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their  work,  which 
makes  them  very  induRrious,  as  well  as  dexterous  : fome  hands 
will  earn  two  guineas  a week. 

For  fome  time  paid,  Doune  has  been  noted  for  excellent 
flaters,  who  have  acquired  fuperior  reputation  in  that  branch 
over  all  the  neighbouring  country,  particularly  Glafgow  and  its 
vicinity,  where  they  are  often  invited  to  contract  for  modern 
buildings,  in  preference  to  the  flaters  of  other  places.  They 
work  in  thefe  towns  during  fummer,  and  the  more  induflrious 
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among  them  learn  other  trades,  fuch  as  fhoe-making,  weaving, 
&c.  which  they  pra&ife  when  the  feafon  will  not  admit  of  their 
dating. 

Pirtols.  Doune  has  likewife  been  long  celebrated  for  the  manufacture 

of  highland  piftols.  This  art  was  introduced  here  about  the 
year  1 646,  by  Thomas  Cadell,  who  carried  it  to  fuch  great  per- 
fection, that  no  piftols  made  in  Britain  excelled,  or  perhaps 
equalled  thofe  of  his  making,  either  for  furenefs,  ftrength,  or 
beauty  of  workmanfhip.  He  inftrudted  his  children,  and  feveral 
apprentices,  who  carried  on  the  bufinefs  here  with  great  repu- 
tation. While  the  ancient  drefs  before  defcribed  was  common, 
there  was  a great  demand  for  the  Doune  piftols,  and  prefents  of 
them  were  frequently  fent  by  noblemen  in  this  country  to  foreign 
princes;  they  Were  fold  from  four  to  twenty- four  guineas  a 
pair  *.  As  the  bufinefs  has  of  late  years  declined,  there  is  only 
one  perfon  now  engaged  in  it,  and  it  is  likely  that  at  his  death 
it  will  become  extinct. 

Callander.  From  Doune  we  proceeded  to  Callander  j~,  eight  miles  diftant, 
where  we  arrived  early  enough  in  the  evening  to  fee  whatever 
was  remarkable  at  this  place.  It  is  a confiderable  village,  fitu- 
ated  on  both  fides  of  the  Teath,  and  built  on  a regular  plan  ; the 
houfes  are  in  general  good,  and  covered  with  flate.  Including 

* Stat.  Account. 

f Callander  is  probably  derived  from  the  Celtic  Caldin-dcir , fignifying  the 
hazel  grove ; there  being  feveral  groves  or  woods  of  hazels  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  this  village.  (Stat.  Account  of  Crdlander.) 
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the foldiers  fettlement  (which  confifts  of  houfes  built  by  govern- 
ment for  penfioners,  after  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763)  the  num- 
ber of  families  in  the  village  is  190,  which,  if  we  allow  five 
perfons  to  a family,  gives  the  population  at  950  ; we  may  how- 
ever fafely  Rate  it  at  1000,  which  is  I believe  under  the  truth. 

This  village  has  increafed  greatly  within  the  laR  thirty  years, 
and  will  do  Rill  more  fo,  on  account  of  the  introduction  of  the 
cotton  manufacture.  In  the  weaving  of  muflin,  about  a hundred 
looms  are  employed  in  Callander  and  the  adjoining  village  Kil- 
mahog,  and  about  a hundred  girls  find  employment  in  a tambour 
work. 

The  church  Rands  on  one  fide  of  a kind  of  fquare,  near  the  Church, 
middle  of  the  village  : it  has  a pavilion  roof,  with  a jfpire  over 
the  pediment,  and  is  a confiderable  ornament  to  the  place.  A 
Rupendous  rock  rifes  on  the  north  of  the  village,  which  adds 
much  to  its  piCturefque  appearance ; this  rock  is  covered  with 
wood  wherever  there  is  any  foil.  It  is  entirely  formed  of  pud- 
ding Rone,  compofed  of  rounded  pebbles  inclofed  in  a brown 
lava  ; it  refembles  very  much  the  rocks  near  Oban,  and  has  no 
doubt  had  a fimilar  origin. 

As  it  was  our  intention  to  vifit  Loch  Catharine  the  next 
morning,  we  were  advifed  by  the  people  of  the  inn  to  procure  a 
guide,  which  is  fcarcely  neceflary,  there  being  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  way,  and  we  were  impofed  upon  by  the  perfon  who 
went  with  us  in  that  capacity. 

Z 2 August 
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August  i i.  About  feven  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  fet  out 
from  Callander,  along  the  banks  of  the  Teath,  and  palled  through 
the  fmall  village  of  Kilmahog  ; on  our  right  we  faw  the  houfe 
of  Leney,  the  refidence  of  John  Hamilton  Buchannan,  Efquire, 
proprietor  of  that  village,  pleafantly  fituated  on  an  eminence  ; 
here  we  crofled  the  Teath  *,  and  Ikirting  the  fouthern  limb  of 
Loch  van  a-  Benledi  -f , a high  mountain  on  our  right,  we  came  to  Lochvana- 

choir. 

* In  this  river,  particularly  about  Callander,  are  confiderable  quantities  of  mufcles, 
which  feme  years  ago  afforded  great  profit  to  thofe  who  fifhed  them,  by  the  pearls 
they  contained,  which  fold  at  high  prices.  Some  of  the  country  people  made^.  ioo 
in  a feafon  by  that  employment.  This  lucrative  fifhery  was  however  foon  exhaufted, 
and  it  will  probably  require  a confiderable  time  before  it  can  be  refumed  with  profit, 
becaufe  none  but  the  old  fhells,  which  are  crooked  like  a crefcent,  and  which  have 
undergone  certain  changes,  produce  pearls  of  any  value.  Faujas  de  St.  Fond  fays 
that  no  pearls  are  found  unlefs  the  fhells  have  been  perforated  by  w’orms  or  other 
means,  which  lets  the  pearly  juice  exude,  and  forms  nodules  of  pearl  j vide  JBufFon’s 
Natural  Hiftory  of  Minerals.  When  neither  fide  of  the  fhell  has  any  cavity  or 
perforation,  but  prefents  a furface  fmooth  and  free  from  callofities,  pearls  are  never 
found  in  fuch  fhells,  fo  that  the  formation  of  this  beautiful  animal  product  is  merely 
an  extravafation  of  pearly  juice,  in  confequence  of  a pundture,  and  may  be  artificially 
produced. 

They  are  fifhed  with  a kind  of  fpear,  confifting  of  a long  fhaft,  and  terminated  by 
two  iron  fpoons,  forming  a kind  of  forceps ; the  handles  of  thefe  fpoons  are  long  and 
elafiic,  which  keeps  the  mouths  clofed,  but  they  open  upon  being  prefled  againft  any 
thing  ; with  this  machine  in  his  hand  by  way  of  ftaff,  the  fifher,  being  up  to  the  chin 
m water,  gropes  with  his  feet  for  the  mufcles,  which  are  fixed  by  one  end  in  the 
mud  and  fand,  he  prefies  down  the  forceps,  which  opens  and  grafps  the  fhell,  and 
enables  him  to  pull  it  to  the  furface.  He  has  a net  bag  hanging  by  his  fide,  to  carry 
the  mufcles  till  he  comes  afhore,  where  they  are  opened. 

t Benledi  is  3009  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the  fea  : its  name  is  derived  or 
contradled  from  Ben-le-dia , or  the  hill  of  God  : according  to  tradition,  the  people  of  the 
adjacent  country,  to  a great  diftance,  aflembled  annually  on  its  top,  about  the  time  of 
the  l'ummer  folftice,  during  the  Druidical  priefthood,  to  worfhip  the  deity.  This 
devotional  meeting  is  faid  to  have  continued  three  days.  Stat.  Account  of  Callander. 
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choir  *,  out  of  which  the  Teath  runs,  though  its  origin  is  pro® 
perly  in  Loch  Catharine. 

v 

Lochvanachoir  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  and  in  ge- 
neral about  one  in  breadth  ; its  banks  are  very  pleafant,  covered 
with  wood,  and  Hoping  gently  into  the  water. 

Soon  after  leaving  this  lake,  we  came  to  another,  but  fmaller, 
called  Lochachray  -j-.  The  length  of  this  lake  is  about  a mile 
and  a half,  and  its  breadth  fear ce  more  than  half  a mile,  but 
its  banks  are  very  pleafant,  being  covered  with  wood.  The 
feenery  at  the  upper  part  is  remarkably  bold  and  finking. 

It  was  here  that  we  had  the  firH  view  of  the  Trofachs|, 
which  are  rough,  rugged,  and  uneven  hills  ; beyond  thefe  is 
feen  the  rugged  mountain  Benvenu,  which  differs  in  nothing 
from  the  Trofachs,  except  in  magnitude. 

As  foon  as  we  had  paffed  Lochachray,  we  entered  the  Tro- 
fachs by  a road  winding  among  them.  The  feenery  here  is  ex- 
ceedingly wild  and  romantic ; rugged  rocks  of  every  fhape  fur- 
round  the  road,  and  in  many  places  overhang  it ; thefe  rocks  are 

* Loch-van-a-choir  fignifies  the  lake  of  the  white  or  fair  valley. 

f Lochacray  is  contra&ed  from  Loch-a-chravy , which  fignifies  the  lake  of  the 
field  of  devotion.  Achray  is  the  name  of  a farm  on  its  banks,  where  it  is  believed  the 
Druids  had  a place  of  worflfip,  there  being  fome  remains  of  one  of  their  temples.  Stat. 
Account. 

t Trofachs  or  Drofachs  in  the  Celtic  fignifies  rough  or  uneven  grounds. 
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aimoii  covered  with  heath,  and  ornamented  to  the  very  top  with 
weeping  birch.  This  part  of  the  road  prefents  feenery  which  is 
wild  and  horrid ; it  feemed  to  be  Glencoe  in  miniature  ; but  the 
mountains,  though  vaftly  imaller,  are  more  rugged,  and  being 
covered  with  heath  and  birch  wood,  have  a different  charatter. 

1 shall  not  enter  into  a farther  defeription  of  the  Trofachs, 
for  it  is  impoflible  by  words  to  convey  any  idea  of  the  kind  of 
feenery.  Thefe  hills  had  been  deferibed  to  me  by  feveral  per- 
fons  who  had  vilited  this  place,  and  I had  read  fome  deferiptions 
of  them,  but  could  form  no  diftindl  idea  of  what  I was  to  fee  : 
as  I have  no  pretenfions  to  fuperior  powers  of  this  kind,  I fnall 
leave  the  talk  to  Mr.  Watts,  whofe  pencil  will  give  an  exafl  re- 
prefentation  of  fome  part  of  this  feenery. 

The  Trofachs  are  compofed  of  argilaceous  fhijftus,  Ratified, 
and  imbedded  here  and  there  with  veins  of  quartz.  The  ftrata 
are  in  fome  inftances  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and 
in  all  dip  very  much,  a proof  that  fome  convulfions,  or  power- 
ful caufes,  have  removed  thefe  lumpifh  hills  from  their  original 
fituation.  Some  fuppofe  them  to  have  been  torn  from  the  fides 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  but  there  are,  I think,  no  appearances 
which  warrant  this  conclufion. 

After  we  had  followed  the  winding  road  which  may  be  feen 
in  the  engraving,  among  thefe  ftrange  maffes,  for  about  three 
quarters  of  a mile,  we  had  a fight  of  the  lower  part  of  Loch 
6 Catherine, 
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Catherine,  winding  its  way  among  the  Trofachs,  fome  of  which 
appear  above  its  level  furface  in  the  form  of  bold  and  rugged 
iflands  and  promontories.  The  fcenery  about  this  lake  is  un- 
commonly fublime,  particularly  when  we  had  gone  about  a 
mile  up  the  northern  bank,  where  the  road  has  been  made 
with  great  labour,  in  many  parts  out  of  the  folid  rock,  but 
which  is  impaffible  for  a carriage,  and  can  fcarcely  be  travelled 
over  on  horfeback  with  fafety.  Here,  turning  back  our  eyes 
towards  the  Trofachs,  the  view  was  particularly  grand ; rocky 
iflands  rife  boldly  out  of  the  lake,  and  in  the  back  ground  is 
Benvenu,  rearing  its  rugged  fummit  far  above  the  whole,  having 
its  lower  part  clothed  with  wood. 

The  view  up  the  lake  to  the  weft  ward  is  likewife  very  fine  ; 
the  expanfe  of  water  being  bounded  by  alpine  mountains,  foftened 
by  diftance,  and  appearing  of  a fine  dark  blue. 

Loch  Catherine  is  about  ten  miles  in  length,  but  not  much 
more  than  one  in  breadth,  and  if  it  poffefs  not  the  beauty  of 
other  lakes  which  we  had  feen,  it  fcenery  is  much  more  grand 
and  romantic. 

Near  the  foot  of  the  lake,  the  honourable  Mrs.  Drummond 
of  Perth  has  erefted  fome  huts  of  wicker  work,  for  the  con- 
venience of  ftrangers  who  vifit  this  wild  fcenery  ; here  they  can 
partake  of  the  refreftiments  which  they  bring  from  Callander, 
and  fhelter  themfelves  from  a ftorm. 


The 
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The  wood,  which  abounds  on  the  banks  of  Loch  Catharine, 
is  made  into  charcoal,  a certain  portion  being  cut  down  annually, 
and  when  burnt,  it  is  brought  down  to  the  foot  of  the  lake  in 
boats,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  in  carts  to  the  Carron  foundry. 
The  Circea  alpina , or  mountain  enchanter’s  nightfhade,  grows  in 
great  abundance  on  the  banks  of  this  lake  ; the  pebbles  found 
on  the  fhore  are  chiefly  argilaceous  and  micaceous  fhiflus,  with 
fome  quartz. 

Lochvanachoir  abounds  both  with  falmon  and  trout,  and 
Lochacray  with  pike,  which  prevents  almofl:  any  other  fifh  from 
living  in  its  vicinity.  In  Loch  Catherine  are  trout  and  char, 
but  the  falmon  and  pike  are  prevented  from  entering  this  lake, 
by  a fall  at  its  mouth. 

These  three  lakes  are  only  expanfions  of  the  beautiful  river 
Teath,  which  may  be  faid  to  originate  in  Loch  Catherine,  or 
more  properly  in  the  numerous  flreams  that  pour  into  this  lake 
in  cataradls  from  its  fteep  and  rugged  banks. 


Loch  of 
Mon  teath. 


After  having  feen  whatever  was  remarkable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Loch  Catherine,  we  returned  by  the  fame  road  to 
Callander,  and  as  it  was  our  wifh  to  make  the  beft  of  our  way 
to  Glafgow,  after  dinner  we  took  the  crofs  road  to  Fintry,  fix- 
teen  miles  diftant.  About  fix  miles  from  Callander,  we  came  to 
the  Loch  of  Monteath,  a beautiful  little  lake  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  adorned  with  two  fmall  lylvan  iflands.  On  the 
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larger  are  the  ruins  of  a monaftery,  and  on  the  fmaller  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  feat  of  the  once  powerful  earls  of  Monteath, 
whofe  chief  refidence,  as  has  been  before  obferved,  was  Boune 
Caftle. 

This  lake  abounds  with  perch  and  pike,  which  laft  are  very 
large.  A curious  method  of  catching  this  fifh  ufed  to  be  prac- 
tifed.  On  the  iflands  a number  of  geefe  were  collected  by  the 
farmers,  who  occupied  the  furrounding  banks  of  the  lake.  After 
baited  lines  of  two  or  three  feet  in  length  had  been  tied  to  the 
legs  of  thefe  geefe,  they  were  driven  into  the  water.  Steering  na- 
turally homeward  in  different  directions,  the  bait  was  foon  fwal- 
lowed.  A violent  and  often  tedious  ftruggle  enfued,  in  which 
however  the  geefe  at  length  prevailed,  though  they  were  fre- 
quently much  exhaufted  before  they  reached  the  fhore  *.  This 
method  of  catching  pike  is  not  now  ufed,  but  there  are  fome  old 
perfons  who  remember  to  have  feen  it,  and  who  were  aCtive 
promoters  of  this  amufement. 

At  the  diftance  of  about  fifteen  miles  from  Callander,  we 
c rolled  the  End  rick,  which  falls  into  Lochlomond,  and  foon  after 
came  to  Fin  try,  a very  improving  village,  or  rather  two  villages, 
an  entire  new  town  having  been  built  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
old  one,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  manufacturers  fince  the 
introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture-.  The  houfes  {land  in  a 
row  on  one  fide  of  the  road,  and  are  built  according  to  a regular 

* M‘Nayr’s  Guide. 
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plan,  each  confining  of  two  (lories  and  garrets.  The  fituation 
is  very  pleafant  and  dry,  and  there  are  gardens  belonging  to  the 
houfes,  in  front,  on  the  (loping  banks  of  the  Endrick,.  feparated 
from  the  houfes  by  the  road. 

On  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  river  is  a large  cotton  mill,  156 
feet  in  length,  and  40  wide,  which  employs  above  a thoufand' 
hands. 

At  a little  diftance  from  the  village,  at  the  end  of  the  hill  of 
Fintry,  is  to  be  feen  the  range  of  bafaltic  pillars  before-men.- 
tioned 


August  12th.  We  left  Fintry  early  in  the  morning-,  and- 
crofled  the  high  ridge  of  hills  called  Campfie  Fells,  to  the  village- 
of  Campfie,  which  is  eight  miles  diftant.  Thefe  hills  have  the 
appearance  of  a volcanic  or  igneous  origin  ; in  many  parts,  rude 
bafaltic  pillars  are  to  be  feen,  particularly  on  the  fide  of  the  road 
which  (lopes  down  the  hill  above  Campfie:  in  thefe  hills  very 
beautiful  agates  are  fometimes  found,  as  well  as  confiderable 
quantities  of  calcedonv,. 


Campfie 

Hills. 


The  highefi:  ridge  of  the  Campfie  hills  is  1500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  fea,  and  1200  from  its  bafe.  Thefe  hills  have  a 
very  bleak  and  dreary  appearance,  but  when  we  gain  the  fummit, 
the  valley  of.  Campfie,  which  lies  below,  appears  very  rich  and 
beautiful. 


* See  p.  149. 
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Though  in  many  places  thele  hills  appear  evidently  of  vol- 
canic origin,  yet  in  others  they  are  ftratified ; but  the  ftrata  dip 
very  much,  and  are  in  many  places  almoft  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  having  moft  probably  been  raifed  from  their  naturally 
horizontal  ftate,  by  the  adlion  of  fubterraneous  fire.  The  fecon- 
dary,  or  ftratified  mountains  abound  with  coal  and  lime,  grit, 
ironftone,  clay,  and  marl.  In  one  place  there  are  at  leaf!  a 
dozen  ftrata  of  ironftone  of  different  thicknefs,  feparated  by 
argilaceous  flfiftus,  which  evince  that  alternate  depofitions  of 
thefe  fubftances  have  taken  place  in  a very  curious  manner. 

In  feveral  places  there  are  appearances  of  copper,  but  no  at- 
tempts to  find  any  vein  of  this  metal  have  yet  been  made,  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  new  road  over  the  hills  was  making, 
fome  veins  were  cut  through,  containing  cawk,  or  fulphat  of 
barytes,  with  beautiful  calcareous  eryftals,  and  fome  cryftals  of 
fluat  of  lime,  very  fimilar  to  thofe  that  are  generally  found  in 
lead  mines ; indeed  fome  pradlical  miners  have  declared,  that 
appearances  of  lead  are  very  frequent  in  thefe  hills,  but  no  at- 
tempts have  yet  been  made  to  purfue  them.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  however,  that  thefe  ftratified  mountains,  which  have 
undergone  fuch  clifturbance  in  the  difpofition  of  their  ftrata  by 
volcanic  fires,  which  would  caufe  numerous  fiftures,  do  really 
abound  with  metallic  fubftances. 


Campsie,  like  Fintry,  confifts  of  two  villages;  the  new  one, 
which  is  increafing  very  rapidly,  has  been  built  fince  the  intro- 
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iS  o CONDITION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS 

du&ion  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Several  branches  of  this 
manufacture  are  carried  on  with  great  fpirit ; here  is  likewife  a 
very  large  cotton  mill.  Indeed  this  place  poffeffes  many  advan- 
tages for  carrying  on  manufactures  ; the  foil  is  naturally  dry,  and 
ftreams  of  water  for  the  purpofes  of  bleaching,  and  driving  ma-  j 
chinery,  are  very  numerous  : the  quantities  of  coal  and  lime  may 
be  faid  to  be  inexhauffible,  and  the  country  is  completely  inter- 
fered by  good  roads.  Glafgow  being  only  nine  miles  diftant, 
affords  a ready  market  both  for  the  produce  of  the  land  and  ma- 
nufactures. 

Comparative  If  we  compare  the  prefent  fituation  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 

View  of  the 

Condition  of  part  of  the  country,  with  certain  periods  either  in  the  begin- 

the  Inhabi- 
tants at  diffe-  ning  or  middle  of  this  century,  it  will  appear  affonifhingly  im- 
xent  Periods. 

proved.  In  the  ftatiffical  account  of  the  parifh  of  Campfie,  is 
given  a table,  containing  the  moff  remarkable  fads  relative  to 
parifh  economics,  taken  at  four  different  periods,  which,  as  it 
will  ferve  to  fhow  the  progrefs  of  improvement,  not  only  here 
but  in  Fintry,  Callander,  Doune,  Aberfeldie,  and  other  places 
where  manufaCtures~have  been  introduced,  I fhall  take  the  liberty 
to  tranfcribe, 

year  1714. 

1.  Only  three  cows  faid  to  have  been  killed  in  the  whole  parifh 
for  winter  beef,  gentry  excepted,, 


•2.  The 


AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 


3.  The  wages  of  a man  fervant  for  half  a year,  9 /.  Scots, 
or  1 5 fhillings  flerling  ; fome  of  the  beft  got  1 2 /.  Scots, 
or  one  pound  fterling  ; a woman  fervant  6 /.  Scots,  or  ia 
fhillings,  for  half  a year. 

3.  Nowheaten  bread  eaten  in  the  parifh. 

) 

4.  No  inclofure  whatever  in  the  parifh,  except  about  gentlemen’s 

gardens  or  woods. 

5.  No  cart  or  chaife,  the  gentry  rode  to  church  on  horfeback. 

6.  All  broad.ploughs,  the  horfes  yoked  abreafh 

7..  The  men  wore  bonnets  and  plaids,  with  plaiding  waiftcoats, 
and  plaiding  hofe  ; no  Englifh  cloth  whatever  was  worm 
by  the  inhabitants,  the  gentry  excepted. 

year  1744.- 

r.  The  better  fort  of  farmers  joined,  and  got  a cow  for  winter 
beef,  betwixt  two  of  them  ; the  price  being  then  only 
thirty-five  or  forty  fhillings  for  a fat  cow. 

2.  No  chaife  was  yet  kept  in  the  parith ; fome  few  carts,  but 

thefe  were  only  ufed  to  carry  out  manure  in  the  fpring  1 
the  wheels  were  not  hooped  with  iron,  and  the  moment 
the  manure  was  carried  out,  thefe  wooden  wheels  were 
taken  down  till  the  next  Ipring. 

3.  Perhaps  about  five  or  fix  inclofures  were  made  in  the  parifh  ; 

and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  thefe,  though  few,  were  fub- 
flantially  built ; they  remain  entire  and  firm  to  this  day. 

4.  No  wheaten  bread  nor  Englifh  cloth  ufed  by  the  inhabitants. 

5.  A man 
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A man  fervant’s  wages  were  from  thirty  fhiliings  to  two 
pounds  per  half  year ; a woman’s  from  fifteen  fhiliings  to 
one  pound  flerling ; men  fervants,  at  this  period,  uni- 
formly got  a pair  of  hofe  and  fhoes  befides  their  fee. 

6.  No  potatoes,  carrots,  or  turnips,  were  ufed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  only  a few  kail  were  planted  in  their  yards  for 
■the  pot. 


year  1759. 

1.  Carts  became  more  numerous,  there  being  about  twenty  in 

the  parifh  which  had  their  wheels  hooped  with  iron. 

2.  The  broad  plough  ftill  continued  in  many  places,  though  in 

general  the  horfes  were  now  voked  two  and  two;  fiill 
there  were  no  fanners  for  the  mills  or  barns,  the  farmers 
being  obliged  to  winnow  their  corn  in  the  fields. 

3.  A man  fervant  came  now  to  receive  fifty  fhiliings,  and  three 

pounds  fterling  per  half  year ; and  a woman  twenty-five 
or  thirty  fhiliings. 

4.  There  were  now  two  chaifeS  in  the  parifh,  and  Englifh  cloth 

began  to  be  worn  occafionally  by  the  better  fort  of  people, 
along  with  worfied  fiockings,  and  buckles  in  their  fhoes. 

5.  Potatoes  were  only  cultivated  in  lazy  beds. 

6.  Very  decent  farmers  fiill  thought  it  necefiary  to  have  fome 

part  of  a fat  cow,  or  a few  fheep,  falted  up  for  winter 
fiore. 

7.  By  the  leafes  granted  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land  at  this 

time,  the  tenants  were  bound  to  inclofe  fome  part  of  the 

farm ; 
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farm  ; Rill  there  was  no  fown  grafs  in  the  parifh,  and 
the  cattle  grazed  promifcuoufiy  in  the  winter  feafon. 

8.  There  were  no  clocks  in  the  parifh,  except  in  the  houfes  of  the 
gentry  and  principal  inhabitants, 

year  1794, 

l.  There  were  nearly  two  hundred  carts  in  the  parifh,  perfedlly 
equipped  for  any  draught,. 

а.  There  were  four,  pod-chaifes  and  three  coaches,  and  one  two* 

wheeled  chaife,.  kept  by  the  gentry  in  proper  Ryle. 

3.  The  wages  of  a man  fervant  were  betwixt  five  and  fix  pounds 

per  half  year;,  and  a woman’s  from  two  to  three  pounds 
ditto. 

4.  Potatoes  are-  now  univerfally  ufed  by  all  ranks  of  people, 

for  at  lead  fix  months  in  the  year. 

5.  Wheaten  bread  is  now  univerfally  ufed.  by  every  defcription 

of  people there  being  two  bakers  at  Campfie,  befides 
fome.  hundred  pounds  value  of  wheaten  bread  brought  an- 
nually from  Kirkintilloch  and  Glafgow. 

б,  There  have  been  near  three  hundred  fat  cows  killed  annually 

about  the  Martinmas  time,  for  winter  provifion,  befides 
mutton,  beef,  and  lamb  killed  through  the  feafon,  by 
refident  butchers. 

7.  Every  lad  now  drefies  in  Englifh  cloth,  and  fancy  waificoats, 
with  thread  or  cotton  dockings ; and  every  girl  in  cotton 
Ruff,  black  filk cloaks,  .and  fancy  bonnets. 
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GLASGOW. 


Glafgow. 


8.  The  quantity  of  liquor  drank  in  feventeen  public  houfes  in 

this  parifh,  muff:  be  very  great  indeed  ; as  I have  been 
told  that  four  and  five  pounds  at  a reckoning  have  been  col- 
lected from  a company  of  journeymen  and  apprentices  on 
a pay-night. 

9.  The  houfes  of  every  decent  inhabitant  of  this  parifh,  confifl 

at  leafl  of  a kitchen  and  one  room,  generally  two  rooms, 
ceiled  above,  and  often  laid  with  deal  floors,  with  handfome 
glafs  windows ; and  I believe  few  of  the  tradesmen,  me- 
chanics, or  manufacturers,  fit  down  to  dinner  without 
flefh  meat  on  the  table,  and  malt  liquor  to  drink. 

From  Campfie  we  proceeded  to  Glafgow.  It  may  perhaps  be 
expected  that  I fhould  give  a particular  account  of  this  city,  as  I 
have  done  of  Perth,  and  other  places  through  which  we  palled  ; 
but  this  I fhall  not  attempt  for  the  following  reafons  : 

In  the  firjft  place,  to  give  only  a concife  account  of  the  diffe- 
rent public  buildings,  the  ftate  of  commerce,  manufactures,  &c. 
would  fwell  this  work  too  much,  and  would  occupy  more  time 
than  I can  at  prefent  fpare  from  other  avocations. 

In  the  next  place,  this  is  rendered  perfectly  unneceffary,  by 
the  hiftory  of  this  city,  which  has  been  lately  publifhed  by  Mr. 
Denholm,  in  which  every  part  of  it  is  particularly  defcribed, 
with  accurate  views  of  almofl  all  the  public  buildings.  A very 
good  hiflorical  fketch  of  the  rife  and  progrefs  of  the  place,  its  po- 
* litical 
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liticai  conRitution,  literary  and  charitable  inftitutions,  commerce 
and  manufactures.  As  1 take  it  for  granted,  that  no  perfon  who 
viAts  this  city  will  negledt  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  ufeful  compen- 
dium, I fhall  be  very  brief  on  thefe  fubje&s. 


Glasgow  may,  1 think,  without  heAtation,  be  looked  upon  improvln? 

. . , , , ..  State  of  this 

as  the  moir  improving  place  in  Britain.  In  fpeaking  thus,  it  is  city, 
not  intended  to  compare  it  with  the  Britifh  metropolis,  for  the 
difference  of  magnitude  will  preclude  all  comparifon  ; but  there 
is  not  another  city  or  town  in  the  Britifh  empire  which  is  at 
prefent  increafing  fo  rapidly  in  population  and  opulence.  Great 
numbers  of  new  houfes  are  built  every  year,  yet  fo  rapid  is  the 
influx  of  inhabitants,  that  it  is  with  the  greatefl:  difficulty  a to- 
lerable houfe  can  be  procured.  I am  credibly  informed,  that 
this  prefent  year,  there  are  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  new  build- 
ings erecting.  It  is  almoft  unneceffary  to  remark,  that  in  Scot- 
land a Angle  family  does  not  in  general  inhabit  a whole  houfe 
from  bottom  to  top,  as  in  England,  but  that  each  ftory,  or  flat 
as  it  is  called,  is  inhabited  by  a different  family.  Now,  if  we 
allow  to  each  houfe  only  two  families,  which  1 am  convinced  is 

under  the  truth,  and  fuppofe  the  other  flats  to  be  occupied  as 

♦ 

fhops  and  warehoufes,  thefe  new  houfes  will  accommodate  a thou- 
fand  families,  or  Ave  thoufand  inhabitants,  allowing  Ave  perfons 
to  each  family  ; yet  notwithffanding  this  increafe  in  the  number 
of  buildings,  I queftion  much  if  there  be  a Angle  houfe,  fhop, 
or  warehoufe,  which  is  not  already  provided  with  tenants  ; in- 
deed moft  of  them  have  been  let  before  the  foundation  was  laid. 
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Population. 


Considering  the  great  increafe  of  population  for  thefe  feve- 
ral  years,  I think  we  may  fairly  ftate  the  population  of  the  city 
and  fuburbs  at  eighty  thoufand.  In  confequence  of  the  rapid 
fortunes  that  have  been  made  by  commerce  and  manu failures, 
many  handfome  villas  have  been  eredled,  which  greatly  orna- 
ment the  neighbourhood. 

It  might  naturally  be  expedited,  from  the  great  influx  of  in- 
habitants from  the  highlands,  and  almoft  every  part  of  Scotland* 
and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  houfes,  that  houfe-rent  would  be 
high,  and  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  expence  of  living  is  greater 
here  than  in  any  part  of  Britain  ; as  the  furrounding  country  can 
fupply  only  a very  fmall  part  of  the  provifions  and  neceflary 
articles  of  confumption,  great  quantities  mull  be  brought  from, 
a diftance,  and  are  therefore  very  dear. 

There  are  fome  beautiful  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glafgow,  particularly  the  Green,  a fine  plain  to  the  eaft  of  this 
city,  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  Clyde.  The  greateft  part  of 
this  extenfive  plain  is  Unrounded  with  trees,  among  which  are 
feveral  delightful  walks  ; from  one  of  thefe,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde,  the  annexed  view  was  taken,  in  which  that  noble 
river  forms  a fine  foreground,  if  the  term  may  be  here  ufed ; 
clofe  to  its  banks  is  fituated  the  houfe  of  the  humane  fociety,  a 
fmall  but  neat  building ; at  a greater  diftance  the  city,  with  its 
numerous  fpires,  prefents  itfelf,  with  one  of  the  bridges  over  the 
river,  and  the  back  ground  is  formed  of  fome  mountains,  which 
are  by  no  means  unpidturefque. 

* 9 
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COMMERCE. 


The  firft  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  citizens  of  Glaf- 
gow  feem  to  have  been  engaged,  was  the  curing  and  exporting 
falmon  caught  in  the  Clyde.  During  the  former  part  of  the 
jaft  century,  the  commerce  of  this  city  appears  to  have  been 
trifling,  but  towards  the  clofe  of  it  fome  fpirited  exertions  were 
made.  Conflderable  quantities  of  falmon  and  herrings  were  ex- 
ported to  France,  from  whence,  in  return,  were  imported 
brandy,  fait,  and  wine.  At  the  fame  time  a more  free  commu- 
nication was  opened  with  the  countries  on  the  Baltic,  from  which 
they  imported  wood,  iron,  and  other  merchandize.  At  prefent, 
inftead  of  importing  iron,  this  country  exports  an  immenfe 
quantity  of  that  metal. 

The  fpirit  of  commerce  and  enterprize  which  had  already- 
taken  root,  was  mofl:  effentially  benefited  by  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms  ; an  event  from  which  we  muft  certainly  date  the 
profperity  of  the  city.  I have  indeed  heard  it  afferted,  that  the 
union  was  advantageous  to  England,  but  detrimental  to  Scot- 
land. There  can  be  but  little  doubt  however,  that  this  political 
event  was  at  leaf!  equally  advantageous  to  North  Britain  as  to 
her  fouthern  neighbour.  Before  this,  the  {peculations  of  mer- 
chants had  been  much  cramped,  the  ports  to  which  alone  they 
could  trade  lay  all  to  the  eastward,  and  the  neceflary  and  dange- 
rous circumnavigation  of  the  ifland,  proved  a very  conflderable 
bar  to  the  profperity  of  their  commerce.  At  the  union,  they 
had  the  liberty  of  a free  commerce  to  America  and  the  Weft 
Indies ; and  taking  advantage  of  this  favourable  circumftance, 
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COMMERCE  GREATLY  INJURED 


they  began  to  profecute  a trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland.  When 
this  American  trade  commenced,  the  merchants  here  had  no 
vefTels  of  their  own  fit  for  it,  they  therefore  employed  Englifh 
bottoms,  and  chartered  vefTels  from  Whitehaven,  and  other  ports. 
The  firfl  veffel,  the  property  of  Glafgow,  that  eroded  the  At- 
lantic, failed  from  the  Clyde  in  the  year  1718.  This  trade  f'oon 
became  fo  thriving,  that  it  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  firfl  com- 
mercial towns  in  England. 

In  the  year  1735,  owing  to  the  occurrence  of  fome  favourable 
circumflances,  the  commerce  began  to  advance  gradually,  though 
{lowly.  About  the  year  1750,  however,  a new  mode  of  carry- 
ing on  the  American  trade  was  adopted,  the  merchants  fending 
out  faflors,  and  difpofing  of  their  goods  on  credit,  inflead  of  the 
former  method, of  bartering  one  commodity  for  another.  This 
plan  confiderably  increafed  the  extent  of  their  dealings  ; and  the 
trade  with  America  continued  to  advance  with  rapid  flrides,  till 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  that  country,  in  the  year  1775, 
when  it  ha-d  attained  its  greatefl  height.  As  a proof  of  the  ex- 
tent of  this  trade,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  out  of  90,000 
hogfheads  of  tobacco  imported  into  Britain,  Glafgow  alone  in- 
groffed  49,000, 

The  American  war  was  a dreadful  blow  to  the  commerce  of 
Glafgow.  All  commercial  intercourfe  was  flopped,  and  as  the 
fortunes  of  many  of  the  merchants  were,  embarked  in  that  trade, 
and  America  deeply  indebted  to  them,  it  proved  the  ruin  of 

„ many 
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many  who  had  before  reckoned  themfelves  poffeffed  of  inde- 
pendant fortunes. 

But  though  the  commerce  of  the  city  was  thus  interrupted, 
the  ipirit  which  had  been  raifed  was  far  from  being  extin- 
guifhed.  The  merchants  began  to  look  out  for  new  fources,  and 
many  of  them  extended  their  commerce  to  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  though  their  {hipping,  at  the  time 
of  the  greateft  extent  of  the  American  trade,  was  more  than  at 
prefent,  amounting  to  60,000  tons,  yet  it  has  been  for  feveral 
years  on  the  increafe,  and  fo  much  fo  of  late,  that  the  veffels  em- 
ployed in  the  trade  of  Clyde  in  1797  out  numbered  thofe  of  the 
preceding  year  by  252  *. 

As  the  union  gave  new  life  and  energy  to  the  commerce  of 
Glafgow,  fo  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of 
the  rife  and  profperity  of  the  manufactures.  That  event  pre- 
fented  a wide  held,  from  the  freedom  of  trade  which  this  country 
enjoyed  to  America  and  the  Weft  Indies.  The  opportunity  was 
not  loft,  and  from  that  time  feveral  different  manufactures  have 
been  carried  on  in  this  city. 

The  linen  manufacture,  which  began  here  in  the  year  1725, 
was  for  a long  time  the  ftaple  of  the  weft  of  Scotland.  This 
however,  from  the  predilection  for  Irifh  linens,  and  the  rife  of 
cotton  goods,  has  not  increafed  of  late,  but  ftill  a confiderable 


Manufac- 
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quantity  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  checks,  diapers,  &c.  are 
manufactured.  Flax  is  now  fpun  in  this  neighbourhood  by 
means  of  machinery,  which  is  a very  great  advantage,  and  fhould 
the  prefent  moment  be  laid  hold  of,  when  neither  Ireland  nor 
Holland  are  in  a flare  for  purfuing  their  manufactures,  this 
country  would  in  my  opinion  foon  be  as  celebrated  for  its  linens 
as  for  its  muflins.  The  flax,  at  leaf!  a great  part  of  it,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out  *,  might  be  raifed  in  this  country,  which 
would  be  a double  advantage.  As  there  are  now  fo  many  com- 
petitors in  the  cotton  branch,  the  profits  muft  be  much  reduced, 
and  though  fortunes  made  by  thefe  manufactures  will  be  more 
common,  they  certainly  will  feldom  be  fo  large  as  they  have 
been  ; it  would  therefore  be  worth  while  for  perfons  poflefled  of 
confiderable  capitals,  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  manufacture 
of  linen,  which  would  for  a confiderable  time  afford  much  greater 
profit. 

Cotton  is  now  however  the  grand  ftaple  of  the  Glafgow 
manufacture,  and  in  order  to  carry  it  through  all  its  branches, 
cotton  mills,  bleach  fields,  and  print  works,  have  been  eftablifhed, 
not  only  on  the  ftreams  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  in  re- 
mote fituations.  And  though  great  numbers  of  mills  have  been 
ereCted  f , ftill  they  are  by  no  means  able  to  fupply  the  quantity 

* Vol.  I.  p.  156.  note. 

+ A very  large  mill  is  erecting  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Glafgow  by  Mr. 
Pattifon,  confifting  of  fix  Itories  ; the  length  of  it  is  165  feet,  and  it  will  contain 
22,000  fpindles. 
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of  yam  required,  fo  that  large  quantities  are  brought  from  Eng- 
land, and  particularly  from  MancheRer. 

By  a computation  made  in  the  year  1791,  it  appeared  that 
there  were  1 50,000  looms  employed  in  this  branch  in  Glafgow 
and  the  neighbourhood;  that  each  loom  gave  employment  to 
nine  perfons  on  an  average,  in  the  various  Rages  of  the  manufac- 
ture, fo  that,  including  women  and  children,  this  branch  at  that 
time  gave  employment  to  135,000  perfons.  Each  loom  on  an 
average  produces  goods  to  the  value  of  £.  1 00  per  annum,  mak- 
ing in  the  whole  the  fum  of  jf.  1,500,000  *.  Since  this  time 
the  manufacture  has  increafed  rapidly,  but  to  what  extent  it  is 
not  eafy  to  fay.  I think,  however,  we  may  Rate  the  increafe  at 
one  half,  and  be  confiderably  within  bounds. 

It  is  almoR  needlefs  to  mention  that  this  city  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  univerfity.  The  numbers  of  able  men  who 
have  taught  here  the  different  branches  of  fcience,  as  well  as 
the  many  learned  characters  who  have  been  educated  in  this 
alma  mater , are  well  known,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  this  pub- 
lication. Among  the  profeffors  who  have  filled  different  chairs 
here  with  luRre,  may  be  mentioned  Dr.  Robert  Simpfon,  the 
celebrated  mathematician ; Dr.  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Hutchefon, 
Dr.  Reid,  Dr.  Cullen,  Dr.  Black,  and  profeffor  Anderfon. 
Among  the  great  men  who  have  been  educated  here,  may  be 
mentioned  Buchannan,  the  elegant  latin  poet  and  hiRorian. — 

* Denholm’s  Hiftory  of  Glafgow. 
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Spottiivvood  ; and  Dr.  William  Hunter. — Mr.  Burke  was  once  a 
candidate  for  the  profefforfhip  of  logic,  but  did  not  fucceed. 

This  celebrated  feminary  of  learning  was  founded  in  the  year 
1450,  by  William  Turnbull,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  and  confirmed 
by  a bull  from  pope  Nicholas  V.  The  founder  endowed  it  with 
an  ample  revenue,  and  procured  feveral  privileges  for  its  mem- 
bers from  James  II.  The  inftitution,  at  its  eftablifhment,  con- 
lifted  of  a chancellor,  redlor,  dean  of  faculty,  a principal  who 
taught  theology,  and  three  profeffors  of  philofophy. 

At  the  reformation  the  univerfity  fuffered  greatly,  its  mem- 
bers, who  were  ecclefiaftics,  having  difperfed  themfelves  to  avoid 
the  popular  fury  ; and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  James  VI.  that 
the  inftitution  began  to  revive.  That  monarch  granted  a new 
charter  of  ere&ion,  and  bellowed  upon  the  univerfity  the  tythes 
of  the  parifli  of  Go  van. 

The  univerfity  is  at  prefent  compofed  of  the  following  mem- 
bers, viz.  a chancellor,  reblor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and 
fixteen  profeffors.  Among  the  different  branches  taught  here, 
ought  to  be  particularly  mentioned  that  of  Law  : the  le6tures  of 
profeffor  Millar  have  long  been  celebrated,  and  attended  by 
fludents  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

As  a medical  fchool  likewife,  the  reputation  of  this  univerfity 
has  been  annually  increafing,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  a hob- 
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pital  has  contributed  not  a little  to  this.  The  mufeum  of  the 
late  Dr.  Hunter,  containing  a very  line  collection  of  anatomical 
preparations,  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  univerfity,  will  be 
a great  acquifition  to  it.  Belides  the  anatomical  prepara- 
tions, this  mufeum  contains  a curious  and  valuable  library  of 
fcarce  books  and  manufcripts,  the  collection  of  fhells,  corals, 
infers,  and  foffils  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Fothergill,  and  a cabinet 
of  coins  and  medals,  ancient  and  modern,  the  mold  complete, 
and  bed:  connected  in  Europe.  This  lad:  article  alone  cod:  Dr. 
Hunter  upwards  of  jT.  25,000  derling.  Several  of  the  profef- 
fors  accommodate  in  their  houfes  a limited  number  of  young 
gentlemen,  as  boarders  and  private  pupils. 

Another  academical  indifution  has  been  for  fome  years 
edablidied  in  this  city,  denominated 

Anderson’s  University. 

1 his  inditution  was  founded  by  the  late  Mr.  Anderfon,  pro- 
fedor  of  natural  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow,  who 
left  to  the  trudees  appointed  to  conduCt  it,  the  whole  of  his  va- 
luable apparatus,  library,  and  mufeum,  as  well  as  his  property  of 
every  other  kind.  It  is  under  the  direction  of  eighty-one  trudees, 
confiding  of  the  nine  following  clades  : 1.  Tradefmen  or  me- 
chanics. 2.  Agriculturids.  3.  Artids.  4.  Manufacturers. 
5.  Phyficians  and  furgeons.  6.  Lawyers.  7.  Divines.  8.  Na- 
tural philofophers.  9.  Namefakes  or  kinfmen  of  the  founder. 
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Each  clafs  has  a power  to  fillup  by  ballot  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  in  any  of  them  by  refignation  or  death  ; and  if  they 
negleffc  to  do  fo  for  a certain  time,  the  vacancies  are  to  be  filled 
up  by  ballot  at  a general  meeting  of  the  truftees. 

Four  general  meetings  of  thefe  truftees  are  appointed  to  be 
held  annually,  viz.  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  and  winter  fol- 
ftice,  and  of  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equinox.  At  thefe  meet- 
ings every  thing  relative  to  the  intereft  of  the  inftitution  is  con- 
fidered,  and  decided  by  a majority  of  votes. 

Nine  ordinary  managers  are  annually  chofen  by  the  truftees 
from  their  own  body.  Thefe  managers  meet  on  the  firfit  Thurf- 
day  of  every  month,  to  condudt  the  bufinefs  of  the  inftitution, 
and  report  their  proceedings  to  each  of  the  general  meetings. 

Besides  thefe  governors  of  the  inftitution,  nine  vifitors  of  the 
univerfity  are  appointed,  by  the  will  of  the  founder,  to  fuperintend 
their  condudt.  Thefe  vifitors  are,  the  lord  provofi:  of  Glafgow  ; 
the  eldefi:  bailie  ; the  dean  of  guild ; the  deacon  convener  ; the 
prefident  of  the  faculty  of  phyficians  and  furgeons  the  dean  of 
the  procurators  ; the  moderator  of  the  fynod  of  Glafgow  and 
Ayr  ; the  moderator  of  the  prefbytery  of  Glafgow  ; and  the  mo- 
derator of  the  prelbytery  of  Dumbarton, 

As  the  funds  left  by  profeffor  Anderfon  were  deemed  inade- 
quate to  carry  on  the  inftitution  with  confidence,  a number  of 

public- 
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public-lpirited  citizens  agreed  to  fupport,  what  promifed  to  be  fo 
advantageous  to  the  city  and  neighbourhood  ; a fubfcription  was 
opened,  and  a confiderable  fum  raifed.  For  the  two  firfl  years 
the  different  ledtures  were  carried  on  in  rooms  granted  by  the 
magiftrates  of  the  city  to  the  truftees,  in  the  new  grammar- 
fchool  buildings,  and  in  the  trades  hall,  but  the  public  fpiritea 
exertions  of  feveral  truftees  have  put  the  inftitution  in  poffeffion 
of  a handfome  building,  which,  befides  affording  rooms  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  apparatus,  library,  mufeum,  &c.  contains 
one  of  the  moft  elegant  and  commodious  ledlure  rooms  in  Britain. 
The  form  of  this  room  is  that  of  a hemifphere,  the  diameter  of 
which  is  forty-five  feet.  In  the  center  of  the  dome  is  a large 
window,  and  in  the  fides,  two  fmall  ones,  which  can  be  darkened 
in  an  inftant,  when  this  is  neceffary  to  be  done  for  particular 
experiments.  From  the  center  of  the  great  window  is  fufpended 
a handfome  glafs  luftre.  The  table  on  which  the  experiments 
are  made,  is  the  arch  of  a circle,  round  which  the  different  feats 
rife  in  concentric  arches,  properly  elevated  above  each  other,  and 
the  ledfurer  being  placed  in  the  center  of  the  circles,  of  which 
the  feats  are  portions,  every  perfon  fits  diredfly  facing  him.  This 
room  will  eafily  accommodate  five  hundred  auditors.  On  the 
outllde  is  a fuite  of  apartments,  containing  the  library,  mufeum, 
apparatus,  a chemical  laboratory,  a workfhop,  and  other  con- 
veniencies. 

The  apparatus  is  unqueffionably  the  mofi  complete  and  ex- 
tenfive  in  Britain.  It  was  colledled  by  Mr.  Anderfon  during 
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the  fpace  of  forty  years,  with  great  expence  and  trouble  ; and 
fince  it  came  into  the  poffeffion  of  the  inftitution,  it  has  been  con- 
ftderably  augmented  by  the  truftees,  particularly  the  chemical 
part ; and  I have  added  to  it  a complete  collection  of  modem  in- 
flruments,  made  by  the  late  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  I allow  the 
ufe  to  the  inftitution.  The  mechanical  part  is  particularly  ex- 
tenfive,  containing,  befides  the  ufual  apparatus  for  demonftrating 
the  principles  of  mechanics,  working  models  of  different  kinds 
of  machinery,  and  a very  complete  apparatus  for  illuftrating 
fortification,  and  every  part  of  military  taCtics,  particularly  ar- 
tillery *.  In  the  mufeum  is  a very  good  collection  of  minerals, 
confining  of  about  1500  lpecimens,  now  arranged  fcientifically 
according  to  Dr.  Babington’s  tables.  The  library  contains  fome 
thoufands  of  volumes  of  well  feleCted  books  on  all  the  different 
branches  of  phyfics,  among  which  are  the  moft  celebrated  French 
authors. 

Leftures. 

This  inftitution  was  fet  on  foot  in  the  year  1796,  in  which 
year  I was  appointed  profeffor  of  phyfics  and  philofophy.  I began 
three  courfes  of  lectures  in  November,  and  have  continued  them 
for  the  three  laft  winters. 

Scientific 

Courfe. 

The  firft  is  a complete  fcientific  courfe  on  phyfics  and  che- 
miftry,  with  their  application  to  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

* The  late  profefTor  Anderfon  was  particularly  fond  of  thefe  fubjedts.  Among 
other  difcoveries,  he  invented  a method  of  preventing  the  recoil  of  guns,  by  making 
the  gun  a£t  by  means  of  a pifton,  on  a body  of  air  contained  in  a box.  This  enabled 
him  to  reduce  very  much  the  weight  of  artillery,  fo  that  a fix  or  nine  pounder  may 
be  carried  on  a litter  by  two  horfes,  and  fired  in  that  fituation. 

One 
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One  lecture  of  this  courfe  is  delivered  every  morning,  and  the 
following  are  the  branches  comprehended  in  it : 

The  properties  of  matter  are  firft  explained,  with  a view  of 
the  theory  of  Bofcovich  ; after  which  come  the  laws  of  motion, 
and  the  principles  of  mechanics.  The  principles  are  firfl  demon- 
ftrated  mathematically,  and  afterwards  illuftrated  by  experi- 
ments, and  then  the  application  of  each  part  to  the  arts  and 
manufactures  pointed  out,  and,  where  it  can  be  done,  illuftrated 
by  models  of  machinery.  After  this  comes  the  doCtrine  of  heat, 
which  occupies  a conflderable  number  of  lectures.  After  illuf- 
trating  the  general  effects  of  heat,  and  Dr.  Black’s  theory  of 
fluidity  and  evaporation,  I proceed  to  point  out  the  difcoveries 
made  by  Count  Rumford. 

Having  explained  the  caufe  of  fluidity,  we  proceed  to  the 
principles  of  hydroftatics  and  hydraulics,  rivers,  lakes,  inland 
navigation,  &c.  The  mechanical  properties  of  the  air  are  next 
examined,  which  conftitutes  pneumatics  ; after  which  come 
acouftics,  the  theory  of  the  winds,  and  mufic ; the  method  of 
curing  chimneys  according  to  Count  Rumford’s  plan, meteorology, 
and  aeroftation. 

Being  thus  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  properties  of  the 
air,  we  next  take  a view  of  its  chemical  properties,  and  in  about 
forty  lettures,  the  principles  of  chemiftry  are  pointed  out,  and 
illuftrated  by  experiments  ; then  follows  the  application  of  che- 
miftry 
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midry  to  the  different  arts  and  manufactures,  particularly  etching, 
and  the  different  modes  of  aquatinting,  dying,  bleaching,  and 
calico-printing,  in  which  the  different  proceffes  are  performed 
before  the  ftudents ; this  part  of  the  courfe  concludes  with  the 
application  of  chemidry  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  analyfis  of  mi- 
neral waters. 

After  this  follows  a comprehenfive  view  of  mineralogy,  in 
which  all  the  fpecimens  are  exhibited,  and  their  nature  and  for- 
mation explained,  with  geological  obfervations. 

We  next  proceed  to  the  principles  of  electricity  and  magnetifm; 
and  after  having  confidered  thefe  two  branches,  and  particularly 
the  former,  at  confiderable  length,  we  proceed  to  optics.  In  this 
part,  the  principles  of  the  fcience  are  pointed  out ; afterwards 
the  drudhire  of  the  eye  and  the  phenomena  of  vifion  are  con- 
fidered, and  an  account  of  optical  indruments  given  : the  fubjecd 
is  fin iflied  by  a view  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  perfpecdive. 

The  lad;  part  of  the  courfe  confids  of  phydcal  adronomy, 
which  is  comprifed  in  ten  or  twelve  ledlures  only,  becaufe  a more 
particular  condderation  of  it  would  exclude  fome  more  ufeful 
parts  of  the  courfe,  and  the  completion  of  this  part  is  left  to 
the  lecturer  on  adronomy  and  geography. 

I trust  I may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  there  is  no  courfe  in 
Britain  which  comprehends  fo  much,  and  is  at  the  fame  time 

fo 
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fo  full  on  each  lubjedl ; and  this  arifes  from  a particular  attention 
to  economy  with  relpecl  to  time.  The  le£lure  begins  precifely 
at  the  hour  ; all  recapitulation  is  avoided,  and  what  is  ufually  in- 
troduced to  fpin  out  lefs  comprehenfive  courfes,  carefully  ex- 
cluded. 

Besides  this  courfe,  I give  a popular  one  on  experimental 
philofophy  : this  courfe  only  occupies  one  le&ure  a week,  which 
is  in  the  evening-.  Here  all  mathematical  and  abftradl  reafoning 
is  as  much  as  poflible  avoided,  the  moft  pleating  and  interefting 
experiments  introduced,  and  the  whole  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  thofe  fubje£ts  to  thofe  who  have  not  had  leifure  or  oppor- 
tunity for  invefligating  them,  and  to  refrefh  the  memories  of 
thofe  who  have.  It  is  intended  likewife  as  introductory  to  the 
l'cientific  courfe. 

The  third  is  a popular  courfe  on  chemiftry,  which  takes  up, 
for  the  firft  part  of  the  feffion,  one  evening,  and  in  the  latter  part, 
two  evenings  every  week.  In  this  courfe,  the  principles  of  che- 
miflry,  with  its  application  to  the  arts  and  domeftic  economy,  are 
pointed  out,  and  illuflrated  by  experiments  *. 

Besides  thefe  courfes,  during  the  fummer  I give  a fhort 
courfe  on  botany,  and  the  theory  of  agriculture  ; and  the  next 

* I have  printed  a text  book  for  this  courfe,  under  the  title  of  “ Outlines  of  a 
Courfe  of  Lectures  on  Chemiftry,”  which  is  fold  by  Cadell  and  Davies,  London. 

winter 
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Natural  Hif- 
tory. 


winter  I propofe  a courfe  on  the  philofophy  of  natural  hiftory ; 
the  following  outline  of  which  has  been  laid  before  the  ma- 
nagers : 

The  courfe  is  to  begin  with  a general  view  of  the  univerfe,  in 
which  I fhall  defcribe  the  different  nebulae,  or  fyflems  of  fixed 
ffars,  and  point  out  the  probability  of  their  being  funs,  round 
which  different  worlds  revolve.  We  fhall  next  fix  our  attention 
on  one  of  them,  our  fun,  and  fhall  examine  the  different  planets 
which  revolve  round  it,  with  the  various  phenomena  which  they 
exhibit,  and  fhall  then  confine  ourfelves  through  the  remainder 
of  the  courfe  to  the  planet  on  which  we  are  placed,  and  in  which 
we  are  moff  intereffed.  We  fhall  firfl  examine  the  different 
theories  concerning  its  formation,  the  changes  which  it  appears 
to  have  undergone  from  volcanic  fires,  and  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  ; this  will  give  an  opportunity  of  introducing  fome  interefl- 
ing  remarks  on  mineralogy,  on  exiffing  and  extinft  volcanoes,  and 
collections  of  bafaltic  pillars.  After  this,  we  fhall  examine  the 
atmofphere  which  furrounds  the  earth,  and  point  out  its  moft 
firiking  properties,  both  chemical  and  mechanical ; and  fhall 
then  defcribe  the  feveral  changes  this  fluid  undergoes  from  winds, 
thunder,  &c.  and  give  an  account  of  the  formation  of  mills, 
clouds,  rivers,  and  lakes. 

We  fhall  next  take  a view  of  the  different  living  beings  on 
thefurface  of  the  earth,  and  firfl  of  man,  in  which  we  fhall  trace 
his  progrefs  from  infancy  to  old  age,  the  unfolding  of  reafon, 
§ the 
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the  faculty  called  indintd,  &c.  Next  will  follow  a view  of  the 
philofophy  of  living  matter,  with  a general  outline  of  phyfio- 
logy  : the  effects  of  different  climates  on  the  colour  of  the 
human  fpecies  ; the  progrefs  of  man  in  fociety,  from  rudenefs  to 
refinement.  After  this  will  be  pointed  out  the  mod:  remarkable 
particulars  with  refpedt  to  other  animals,  fuch  as  their  modes  of 
life,  migration,  &c.  The  courfe  will  be  concluded  with  a view 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  the  philofophy  of  botany,  with  the 
theory  of  agriculture  and  gardening. 

Besides  thefe  courfes  of  lectures,  which,  excepting  the  lad,  I 
have  now  delivered  for  three  feffions,  two  others  have  been  de- 
livered this  lad  winter  by  Mr.  Lothian,  the  profeffor  of  mathe- 
matics ; the  fird  on  the  elements  of  the  mathematics,  and  the 
fecond  on  geography  and  adronomy. 

The  number  of  dudents  attending  my  ledtures  this  lad  feffion, 
was  525,  the  preceding  year  about  500,  and  the  fird  year  no 
lefs  than  975.  I accommodate  in  my  houfe,  a few  young  gentle- 
men as  private  pupils,  who  befides  receiving  private  indru&ions, 
attend  my  ledtures,  and  thofe  of  the  profeffors  in  the  univerfity 
of  Glafgow  *. 

This  inditution  is  undoubtedly  well  adapted  to  the  education  Advantages 

r , , r ■,  r r of  this  fnfti- 

of  young  gentlemen  dehgned  for  manufactures  or  commerce,  tution  to  thofe 
who  are  too  often  fent  from  the  grammar  fchool  to  the  counting  MaS?fec-°r 
houfe,  without  acquiring  that  knowledge  which  will  enable  Commerce, 

* The  reader  will  recollect  that  this  was  written  before  my  removal  to  London. 
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To  the 
Ladies. 


them  to  (ill  up,  in  a rational  manner,  the  many  vacant  hours 
which  every  perfon  mud  find  unemployed  in  bufinefs  ; which 
will  enable  him  to  appear  with  advantage  in  that  fphere  of  life, 
to  which  the  fortune  he  may  poffefs  or  acquire  will  entitle  him  ; 
or  which  will  enable  him  to  make  thofe  improvements  in  his 
bufinefs  he  would  do,  if  acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which 
his  different  operations  depend.  In  an  inftitution  of  this  kind, 
he  can  ftudy  what  branches  he  may  think  proper,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  is  learning,  or  attending  to  his  bufinefs. 

A much  more  important  purpofe  anfwered  by  this  inftitution, 
however,  remains  to  be  mentioned.  This  is  the  firft  regular 
inftitution  in  which  the  fair  fex  have  been  admitted  to  the  temple 
of  knowledge  on  the  fame  footing  with  men  ; and  it  muft 
be  faid  in  their  praife,  that  they  have  not  negledted  to  avail 
themfelves  of  it ; nearly  one  half  of  my  auditors,  to  each 
courfe,  having  been  ladies,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  in- 
ftitution. 

The  moft  fplendid  feminaries  have  in  all  ages,  and  in  every 
civilized  country,  been  founded  and  endowed  with  the  moft 
profufe  liberality  for  the  education  of  men  ; every  fcience  that 
could  exalt  the  genius,  humanize  the  heart,  or  enlarge  the  under- 
ftanding,  has  been  taught  them  with  unremitting  pains  ; while 
the  fofter  fex,  whofe  minds  are  naturally  moulded  to  refinement, 
and  who  are  at  leaft  equally  capable  of  the  enjoyment  of  intel- 
leftual  pleafures,  have  been  left  to  languifh  in  ignorance,  and 
/ 9 fuffered, 
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fufFered,  for  want  of  opportunities,  to  acquire  a tafte  for  what  is 
frivolous,  and  unworthy  of  the  human  mind. 

If  we  trace  the  progrefs  of  fociety  from  rudenefs  to  refine- 
ment, we  fhall  uniformly  find,  that  the  female  fex  has  approached 
its  proper  place,  as  the  latter  has  advanced.  In  the  favage  ftate, 
the  defpot  man  thought  every  employment  unworthy  of  his  dig- 
nity but  war  and  the  chace;  the  culture  of  the  ground,  as  well 
as  all  forts  of  domeftic  drudgery,  were  committed  to  women, 
who  were  thought  inferior  to  their  lords,  becaufe  they  had  not 
ftrength  to  fiiare  in  their  favage  employments.  The  warrior 
and  the  hunter  could  not  fubmit  to  domeftic  occupations  ; he 
balked  whole  days  by  the  fire,  or  in  the  fun;  and  a floth,  joylefs 
and  fupine,  fucceeded  or  relieved  the  dangers  of  the  battle,  or  the 
fatigues  of  the  chace. 

As  refinement  took  place  by  flow  and  gradual  fteps,  the  fair 
fex  were  treated  with  more  kitidnefs,  and  in  the  more  polifhed 
ftates,  became  exempted  from  drudgery,  and  fuffered  to  dine  at 
the  fame  table  with  their  lords.  With  the  advancement  of 
civilization,  attention  to  the  female  fex  increafed,  till  in  the  days 
of  chivalry,  a ridiculous  attention  or  gallantry  took  place,  which 
was  equally  degrading  to  them,  as  rational  beings,  with  their 
former  treatment.  This  kind  of  attention  has  been  continued 
to  modern  times,  and  the  epithet  ridiculous,  will  not,  on  exami- 
nation, I think  be  deemed  improper. 
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Suppose  any  fenfible  and  well-informed  man  fhould  addrefs 
to  his  own  fex  the  flattery  and  abfurd  nonfenfe  with  which  he 
a flails  the  other;  would  he  not  be  knocked  down,  or  confined 
in  a mad-houfe  ? But  why  does  he  treat  the  female  fex  in  this 
manner?  When  in  their  company,  why  does  he  not  converle 
rationally  on  fubje£ts  of  tafl«,  of  fcience,  or  of  morality,  as  when 
he  is  in  company  with  men  ? Becaufe  their  minds  have  not  been 
cultivated,  and  they  cannot  take  a fhare  in  fuch  converfation. 

But  is  the  female  mind  incapable  of  cultivation  ? If  we  look 
round,  we  fhall  find  in  all  who  have  had  equal  opportunities, 
that  at  leafl:  equal  improvements  have  been  made.  With  what 
juftice  the  female  mind  has  been  charged  with  having  lefs  ca- 
pacity for  knowledge  than  men,  I appeal  to  all  who  have  read 
the  works  of  thofe  ladies  who  have  cultivated  their  undei  Hand- 
ings. 

The  frivolous  purfuits  for  which  the  fair  fex  have  been  con- 
demned, ought  not  to  be  imputed  to  them,  but  to  their  education. 
Can  it  be  expe&ed  that  the  female  mind,  confefledly  more  lively 
and  a<5live  than  that  of  the  other  fex,  can  fink  into  indolence 
and  ina&ivity  ; or  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any  other  than  frivo- 
lous purfuits  can  engage  the  attention,  where  no  care  has  been 
taken  to  inftil  a tafte  for  rational  knowledge,  and  where  the 
cares  of  bufinefs  do  not  occupy  the  mind.  On  examination,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  uncultivated  minds  of  men,  if  not  im- 
merfed  in  bufinefs,  give  way  to  much  more  unworthy  and  irra- 
tional purfuits  than  thofe  of  the  other  fex. 
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The  ladies  of  this  city  are  undoubtedly  much  indebted  to  the 
founder,  as  being  the  firft  perfon  in  this  ifland  who  fet  on  foot  a 
plan  of  rational  education  for  them,  which  affords  the  means  of 
acquiring  knowledge,  not  only  ufeful  to  themfelves  in  various  cir- 
cumftances  of  life,  and  capable  of  always  fupplying  a rational 
amufement,  without  the  neceffity  of  feeking  it  elfewhere;  but 
which  fits  them  for  companions  for  the  other  fex,  and  puts  them 
on  a footing  of  equality  in  converfation  ; befides,  it  enables  them 
to  fulfil,  with  credit  and  propriety,  the  mofl:  important  occupa- 
tion in  life,  which  is  generally  committed  to  their  charge  : I 
mean  the  cultivation  of  the  infant  mind,  which  is  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  the  morals,  patriotifm,  religion,  and  all  the  virtues 
that  adorn  fociety.  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  an  excellent  writer, 
that  the  feeds  of  virtue  and  morality  are  oftener  fown  by  the 
mother  than  the  tutor. 

I fear  that  the  egotifm  I have  been  obliged  to  ufe  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  this  inftitution,  will  have  difgufted  the  reader,  but  fcarcely 
any  account  of  it  has  yet  been  given  by  any  writer,  and  I wifh 
to  hold  it  up  as  a kind  of  model  to  the  larger  towns  in  England, 
where  fimilar  inftitutions  might  be  eafily  eftablifhed.  The  only 
difficulty  would  be  the  railing  of  a fum  for  a building  and  apparatus, 
for  there  is  fcarcely  any  place  where  fuch  an  inftitutioii  ought  to 
be  eftablifhed,  where  there  would  not  be  found  fome  perfons 
capable  and  willing  to  give  the  ledtures  for  the  emoluments  that 
might  arife,  and  other  confiderations. 
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Kilfyth. 


Mummy. 


While  we  were  refling  ourfelves  for  a few  days  at  Glafgow, 
after  the  fatigue  of  our  journey,  before  we  proceeded  to  the  falls 
of  the  Clyde,  we  received  an  invitation  from  the  reverend  Mr. 
Rennie,  minifler  of  Kilfyth,  to  vifit  that  place,  in  order  to  fee 
a curious  mummy  which  had  been  difcovered  in  a vault  under  the 
church,  near  a year  before.  This  place  is  about  14  miles  diflant 
from  Glafgow.  The  vault  had  been  clofed  up,  but  Mr.  Rennie 
had  the  goodnefs  to  order  an  opening  to  be.  made,  through  which 
we  defcended  with  difficulty,  but  were  amply  repaid  for  our 
trouble,  for,  though  the  body  was  by  no  means  in  that  high  flate 
of  prefervation  that  it  was  when  firfl  difcovered,  having  received 
fome  injury  from  the  air,  and  flill  more  from  the  facrilegious 
hands  which  had  torn  away  part  of  the  fhroud,  flill  it  was 
wonderfully  perfecl.  Mr.  Watts  took  a drawing  of  it,  which 
he  afterwards  corrected  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Rennie,  fo  as  to 
make  it  exadlly  refemble  the  appearance  of  the  body  when  firfl 
difcovered. 

Mr.  Rennie  politely  offered  to  draw  up  a particular  account 
of  the  circumflances  attending  this  mummy,  which  I afterwards 
received  from  him,  and  which  I fhall  infert  in  his  own  words. 

“There  is  an  arched  vault,  or  burying  ground,  under  the 
church  of  Kilfyth,  which  feems  to  have  been  the  burial  place  of 
the  family  of  Kilfyth  for  many  generations. 

“ As  the  eflate  was  forfeited,  and  the  title  became  extin6l  in 
the  year  1 715,  it  has  never  been  ufed  for  that  purpofe  fince  that 
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period.  The  Earl  fled  with  his  lady  and  family  to  Flanders,  and 
though  he  returned  more  than  once  in  cog.  in  the  habit  of  a 
common  beggar,  and  as  fuch  lodged  with  feveral  of  his  tenants, 
yet  it  is  certain  he  was  not  buried  at  Kilfyth. 

“ The  tradition  is,  and  it  is  faid  to  be  confirmed  by  fome 
papers  and  letters  lately  found,  that  he,  and  a number  of  the  un- 
fortunate nobleffe,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion, 
were  either  murdered,  or  killed  by  a fudden  accident  in  Holland, 
about  the  year  1717. 

“ At  all  events  it  feems  certain,  that  his  lady,  with  her  infant 
fon,  were  fmothered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  the  room,  in 
which  a number  of  the  nobility  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
rebellion  were  affembled.  It  is  generally  faid  and  believed,  that 
this  was  not  by  accident,  but  defign:  that  the  landlord  and  fome 
of  his  accomplices  had  cut  the  beams  which  fupported  the  roof, 
and  that  upon  a fignal  being  given,  he  let  it  fall  in  with  a view 
to  fmother  the  whole  company.  It  appears  that  very  few  efcaped, 
•and  I never  heard  it  doubted  or  denied  that  lady  Kilfyth  and  her 
infant  perifhed  in  the  ruins.  Indeed  the  wound  file  received  on 
the  right  temple  is  flill  vifible,  and  when  the  body  was  firft 
difcovered,  it  was  covered  with  a black  patch,  about  the  fize  of 
a crown  piece.  There  is  no  mark  of  violence  on  her  fon.  He 
feems  to  have  been  fmothered,  as  it  is  generally  faid,  fitting  on 
the  knee  of  his  mother  at  table. 

“ Her  body  was  embowelled  and  embalmed,  and  foon  after- 
wards fent  over  to  Scotland.  It  was  landed  and  lay  at  Leith  for 
fome  time  in  a cellar,  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  Kilfyth,  and 
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buried  in  great  pomp,  according  to  the  form  of  the  church  of 
England.  It  is  not  twenty  years  fince  fome  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parifh  died,  who  were  in  their  youth  eye-witnefles  of  the 
funeral. 

“ The  body  was  inclofed,  hrft  in  a coffin  of  fir,  next  in  a 
leaden  coffin,  nicely  cemented,  but  without  any  infcription,  this 
was  again  covered  with  a very  ftrong  wooden  coffin.  The  fpatsc 
between  the  two  was  filled  up  with  a white  matter,  fomewhat 
of  the  colour  and  confidence  of  putty,  apparently  compofed  of 
gums  and  perfumes,  for  it  had  a rich  and  delicious  flavour.  When 
I was  a boy  at  fchool,  I have  frequently  feen  the  coffin  in  which  fhe 
lies,  for  the  vault  was  then  always  acceffible,  and  often  opened  : 
but  at  that  time  the  wooden  coffin  was  entire.  Indeed  it  was  only 
within  a few  years  that  it  decayed.  Even  after  this,  the  lead 
one  remained  entire  for  a confiderable  time ; but  being  very 
brittle  and  thin,  it  alfo  began  to  moulder  away : a flight  touch 
of  the  finger  penetrated  any  part  of  it.  In  the  apertures  thus 
made, nothing  was  feen  but  the  gummy  matter  above  mentioned. 
When  this  was  partly  removed,  which  was  eafily  done,  being  very 
foft,  and  only  about  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  another  wooden  coffin 
appeared,  which  feemed  quite  clean  and  frefh. 

**  But  no  one  ever  thought  of  opening  it,  till  the  fpring  1796, 
when  fome  rude  regardlefs  young  men  went  to  vifit  the  tomb, 
and  with  facrilegious  hands  tore  open  the  leaden  coffin.  To 
their  furprife,  they  found  under  the  lead  a covering  of  fir,  as 
clean  and  frefh  as  if  it  had  been  made  the  day  before.  The 
cover  of  this  being  loofe,  was  eafily  removed.  With  aflonifh- 
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meat  and  conflernation  they  faw  the  body  of  lady  Killy’ th,  and 
her  child,  as  perfect  as  the  hour  they  were  entombed. 

“ For  fome  weeks  this  circumflance  was  kept  fecret,  but  at 
laft  it  began  to  be  whifpered  in  feveral  companies,  and  foon  ex- 
cited great  and  general  curiofity.  On  the  12th  of  June,  while 
I was  from  home,  great  crowds  affembled,  and  would  not  be 
*tehied  ad  million.  At  all  hours  of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day, 
they  afterwards  peril  fled  in  gratifying  their  curiofity. 

“ I saw  the  body  foon  after  the  coffin  was  opened.  It  was 
quite  entire.  Every  feature,  and  every  limb  was  as  full,  nay  the 
very  ffiroud  was  as  clear  and  freffi,  and  the  colours  of  the  rib- 
bons as  bright  as  the  day  they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb. 

“ What  rendered  this  fcene  more  Rriking,  and  truly  intereffi- 
i ng,  was,  that  the  body  of  her  fon  and  only  child,  the  natural 
heir  of  the  title  and  eftates  of  Kilfyth,  lay  at  her  knee.  His 
features  were  as  compofed  as  if  he  had  been  only  afleep.  His 
colour  was  as  freffi,  and  his  fleffi  as  plump  and  full,  as  in  the 
perfedt  glow  of  health  ; the  fmile  of  infancy  and  innocence  fat 
on  his  lips.  His  ffiroud  was  not  only  entire,  but  perfedtly  clean, 
without  a particle  of  dull:  upon  it.  He  feems  to  have  been  only 
a few  months  old. 

“ The  body  of  lady  Killyth  was  equally  well  preferved,  and 
at  a little  diftance,  with  the  feeble  light  of  a taper,  it  would  not 
have  been  ealy  to  diftinguiffi  whether  ffie  was  dead  or  alive. 
The  features,  nay  the  very  expreffion  of  her  countenance,  were 
marked  and  diftindt,  and  it  was  only  in  a certain  bght,  that  you 
could  diftinguiffi  any  thing  like  the  ghaftly  and  agonizing  traits 
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of  a violent  death.  Not  a fingle  fold  of  her  fhroud  was  dilcom- 
poled,  nor  a fingle  member  impaired. 

“ But  no  defcription  can  give  a juft  or  adequate  idea  of  the 
neatnefs  or  elegance  of  her  appearance.  I therefore  refer  to  the 
Iketch  taken  by  your  friend.  I have  only  to  lament  that  his 
reprefentation  was  finifhed  chiefly  from  my  defcription,  as  at  the 
time  you  faw  the  body  it  was  much  fullied,  and  the  fhroud  in- 
jured : but  it  is  as  near  the  original  as  I can  recoiled,  or  as  any 
pencil  can  exprefs.  I can  only  fay  it  is  not  a flattering  por- 
trait. 

“ Let  the  candid  reader  furvey  this  fketch;  let  him  recal  to 
mind  the  tragic  tale  that  it  unfolds,  and  fay,  if  he  can,  that  it 
does  not  arreft  the  attention,  and  intereft  the  heart.  For  my 
part  it  excited  in  my  mind  a thou  land  melancholy  reflexions, 
and  I could  not  but  regret  that  fuch  rudenefs  had  been  offered 
to  the  afhes  of  the  dead,  as  to  expofe  them  thus  to  the  public 
view. 

“ The  body  feemed  to  have  been  preferved  in  fome  liquid, 
nearly  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  brandy  : the  whole 
coffin  feems  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its  contents  faturated 
with  it.  The  body  had  aflfumed  fomewhat  the  fame  tinge,  but 
this  ferved  only  to  give  it  a frefher  look ; it  had  none  of  the 
ghaftly  livid  hue  of  death,  but  rather  a copper  complexion. 

“ It  would,  I believe, have  been  difficult  for  a chemift  to  afcer- 
tain  the  nature  of  this  liquid  ; though  perfedlly  tranfparent,  it 
had  loft  all  its  pungent  qualities,  its  tafte  being  quite  vapid.  I 
have  heard,  however,  that  feveral  medical  gentlemen  carried  oft 
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finall  phials  full  of  it,  but  do  not  know  whether  they  made  any 
experiments  with  it.  T.  he  rich  odoriferous  flavour  continued 
not  only  in  the  vault,  but  even  in  the  church,  for  many  weeks, 
as  can  be  attefhed  by  many  hundreds  ; all  agreed  that  it  was  a 
mixture  of  perfumes,  but  of  what  kind  it  was  not  eafy  to  fay  : 
the  mod;  prevalent  feemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  fpirit  of  turpen- 
tine, and  it  is  certain  that  this  odour  continued  the  longed:. 

“ The  head  reclined  on  a pillow,  and  as  the  covering  decayed, 
it  was  found  to  contain  a colledlion  of  dirong  fcented  herbs. 
Balm,  fage,  and  mint,  were  eafily  diflinguifhed,  and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  body  was  filled  with  the  fame. 

“ Although  the  bodies  were  thus  entire  at  firft,  I confefs  I 
expedled  to  fee  them  foon  crumble  into  dud: ; efpecially  as  they 
were  expofed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  fine  aromatic  fluid  had 
evaporated ; and  it  feems  furprizing  that  they  did  not.  For 
feveral  weeks  they  underwent  no  vifible  change,  and  had  they 
not  been  fullied  with  dud:,  and  the  drops  of  greafe  from  the 
candles  held  over  them,  I am  confident  they  might  have  remained 
as  entire  as  ever  ; for  even  a few  months  ago,  the  bodies  were 
as  firm  and  compadh  as  at  fil'd:,  and  though  preffed  with  the 
finger  did  not  yield  to  the  touch,  but  feemed  to  retain  the  elaf- 
ticity  of  the  living  body.  Even  the  flrroud,  though  torn  by  the 
rude  hands  of  the  regardlefs  multitude,  is  Chill  ftrong,.  and  free 
from  rot. 

“ Perhaps  the  mod:  lingular  phenomenon  is,  that  the  bodies 
feem  not  to  have  undergone  the  fmalleft  decompofition,  or  difor- 
ganization.  Several  medical  gentlemen  (I  think  you  did  fo 
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yourfelf,)  have  made  a fmall  incifion  into  the  arm  of  the  infant  j 
the  fubRance  of  the  body  was  quite  firm,  and  every  part  in  its 
original  Rate. 

“ Lady  Kilsyth  was  of  the  family  of  Dundonald  ; this  ap- 
pears from  Craufurd’s  peerage,  and  other  undoubted  authority. 
She  is  there  called  Jean,  daughter  of  lord  William  Cochrane,  fon 
and  heir  of  William  earl  of  Dundonald. 

“It  is  equally  certain  that  fhe  was  firR  married  to  the  vif- 
count  Dundee,  and  even  after  fhe  married  her  fecond  hufhand, 
flie  Rill  retained  this  title ; for  he  was  then  the  heir  apparent 
only  of  the  title  and  eflates  of  Kilfyth,  and  of  courfe  till  the  death 
of  his  father  Ihe  was  not  called  lady  Kilfyth. 

“ There  was  a lingular  circumRance  attending  this  connec- 
tion.  She  had  come  on  a vifit  to  Colzium,  the  feat  of  the  family 
of  Kilfyth,  about  a year  after  the  battle  of  Killicranky,  in  which 
her  huR>and  the  vifcount  Dundee  fell.  At  that  time  it  was  fa  id 
that  William  Livingfton  (afterwards  vifcount  Kilfyth,  and  her 
hulband)  firR  paid  his  addrelfes  to  her.  As  a pledge  of  his  love, 
he  prefented  her  with  a ling  ; but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  die 
dropped  it  next  day  in  the  garden.  To  lofe  a ring  in  fuch 
circumRances,  and  fo  foon,  was  no  doubt  regarded  as  an  evil 
omen  ; a liberal  reward  was  therefore  offered  to  any  perfon  who 
fhould  find  and  reRore  it ; but  in  vain ; it  could  not  be  found 
and  till  the  year  1796,  nearly  a century  after,  was  never  heard 
of. 

“ At  that  time,  however,  the  tenant  of  the  garden,  when 
digging  potatoes,  difcovered  it  in  a clod  of  earth.  At  firR  he 
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regarded  it  as  a bauble,  but  the  moment  the  legend  became  ap- 
parent, the  tradition  came  frefh  into  his  recolledlion,  and  he 
inftantly  fuppofed  it  to  be  the  ring  of  lady  Kilfyth. 

“ It  is  of  gold,  and  about  the  value  of  ten  (hillings  ; about 
the  breadth  of  a draw,  and  without  any  Rone.  The  external 
furface  is  ornamented  with  a wreath  of  myrtle,  and  on  the  in- 
ternal furface  is  the  following  legend,  %ovrs  onlly  & Euer.  This 
ring  is,  I believe,  in  the  poffeffion  of  Sir  Archibald  EdmonRon, 
of  Duntreath,  the  proprietor  of  thd  Kilfyth  eflates.” 

To  this  account  given  by  Mr.  Rennie,  I can  only  exprefs  my 
regret,  that  this  body,  which  had  been  fo  admirably  preferved, 
fhould  be  wantonly  deftroyed  or  damaged.  Had  it  been  inclofed 
in  a glafs  cafe,  when  difcovered,  it  would  in  all  probability  have 
remained  for  centuries  in  the  fame  Rate. 

August  i c.  In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  fet  out  to  fee  Excurfion  to 
the  falls  of  the  Clyde,  accompanied  in  this  journey  by  the  dear  the  cbde’ 
partner  of  my  domeflic  happinefs,  little  thinking  that  this  would 
be  the  laid  jaunt  we  fhould  take  together.  The  weather  was 
delightful,  her  fpirits  remarkably  good,  and  I think  I never  con- 
templated the  beauties  of  nature  with  more  pleafure  than  during 
this  little  tour.  Though  I beheld  the  fcenery  of  the  highlands 
with  that  enthufiafm  which  I always  feel  when  contemplating 
the  grand  or  beautiful  features  of  nature,  yet  I felt  a dreary  blank 
in  my  mind,  on  the  reflexion  that  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  fcenes 
was  not  fhared  by  her.  This  blank  was  now  filled  completely. 
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Alas  ! how  bitter  is  the  reflexion  that  now  daily  and  hourly 
fills  my  mind;  I am  an  infulated  being,  and  the  beautiful  face  of 
the  creation  prefents  to  me  nothing  but  a dreary  wafte.  When 
I endeavour  to  call  to  my  recolle&ion  the  happinefs  I enjoyed  in 
this  little  excurfion,  I can  fcarcely  think  it  real,  fo  faint  a trace 
has  it  left  behind. 

’Tis  like  the  fnow  falls  in  the  river, 

A moment  white — then  melts  for  ever  ; 

Or  like  the  borealis  race. 

That  flit  ere  you  can  point  their  place  ; 

Or  like  the  rainbow’s  lovely  form, 

Evanifhing  amid  the  ftorm  *. 

It  feems  as  if  my  whole  life  had  been  a life  of  mifery,  while 
the  fwift  moments  of  happinefs  have  fcarce  left  an  impref- 
flon.  How  ftrongly  do  I feel  the  force  of  the  following  beautiful 
fentiment : 

Ay  de  mi ! un  Ano  felice 
Parece  un  foplo  ligero: 

Pero  fin  dicha  un  inftante 
Es  un  figlo  de  tormento. 

I AM  fenfible  that  I ought  to  apologize  to  my  readers  for  the 
introdudlion  of  private  misfortunes,  in  which  few  of  them  can 
be  interefled  ; but  reflexions  fimilar  to  thefe  continually  dwell  on 
my  mind,  and  almofl:  exclude  every  other  idea.  No  wonder  then 
that  they  fhould  fometimes  efcape  from  my  pen. 
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This  fhort  tour  p/efents  undoubtedly  one  of  the  mod;  delight- 
ful rides  in  Scotland  : the  road  from  Glafgow  is  generally  near 
the  Clyde,  whofe  banks  are  beautifully  wooded.  The  fil'd;  fix 
miles  of  it  are  not  however  very  intereding  ; at  that  didance  we 
came  to  the  village  of  Uddingdone,  and  foon  after  to  the  ruins 
of  Both  well  cadle,  fituated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Clyde. 
Though  it  has  been  long  in  ruins,  it  dill  exhibits  remains  of  its 
ancient  grandeur,  and  the  power  of  its  poffefTors.  The  whole 
building  is  very  extenfive,  it  has  the  form  of  an  oblong  fquare, 
being  234  feet  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth  ; its  walls  are  up- 
wards of  fifteen  feet  in  thicknefs,  and  in  many  places  fixty 
feet  high,  built  of  a kind  of  red  grit ; three  of  the  towers  yet 
remain  out  of  the  four,  of  which  two  are  pretty  entire ; in  the 
highed,  the  dair-cafe  is  dill  tolerably  perfect,  and  condudls  to  the 
top,  from  whence  is  a beautiful  and  extenfive  view  to  the  wed- 
ward.  The  interior  area  of  the  cadle  is  now  converted  into  a 
bowling-green  and  flower-garden. 

This  cadle  made  a confpicuous  figure  in  the  hidory  of  Scot- 
land. Concerning  the  date  of  its  origin,  hidory,  and  tradition, 
are  however  equally  filent.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  1.  it  was 
the  refidence  of  the  Englifh  governor;  we  find  it  in  particular 
in  the  pofleflion  of  Aimer  de  Valence,  earl  of  Pembroke,  a go- 
vernor of  Scotland,  during  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  and  it  was 
hither  that  he  fled  upon  his  defeat  by  Bruce,  at  the  battle  of 
Loudon-hill  in  1307.  On  the  forfeiture  of  Pembroke,  it  had 
a variety  of  pofledors ; and,  among  the  red,  the  man  mod  no- 
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torioufly  marked  in  the  annals  of  Scotland  for  the  audacity  and 
fplendour  of  his  crimes,  the  earl  of  Bothwell,  whofe  name  it 
Rill  bears.  From  Bothwell  it  defcended  to  Archibald  the  Grim, 
earl  of  Douglas,  in  whofe  family  it  continued  till  their  attainder 
in  1445.  After  a variety  of  tranlmiffons,  it  reverted  to  the 
family  of  Douglas  in  171 5,  in  whofe  poffeffion  it  now  remains. 
Near  the  caflle  is  Bothwell  houfe,  the  prefect  residence  of  lord 
Douglas,  a very  handfome  building  of  red  Rone,  charmingly 
Rtuated,  and  furrounded  with  woods. 

Opposite  to  Bothwell  caRle,  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Clyde, 
Rand  the  ruins  of  Blantyre  priory,  on  a rock  riling  almoR 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  river  ; and  a confiderable  part  of  the 
walls,  on  a line  with  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Rill  remain. 
Between  the  caRle  and  this  priory,  tradition  informs  us  there 
formerly  exifled  a fubterraneous  paffage  under  the  Clyde,  by 
which  the  female  part  of  its  inhabitants  fled  in  time  of  danger 
to  the  prote&ion  which  a monaflery  afforded. 

Little  account  can  be  now  procured  of  the  origin  and  hif- 
tory  of  this  religious  eflablifhment.  It  appears  from  fome  an- 
cient records,  that  it  was  originally  a fort  of  colony  from  the 
monaflery  of  Jedburgh  *.  Upon  the  abolition  of  religious 
houfes  in  Scotland  in  the  fixteenth  century,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Walter  Stuart,  lord  privy  feal,4who  was  afterwards  created 
lord  Blantyre,  in  whofe  family  it  has  fince  continued. 


* See  Stat.  Account  of  Blantyre.  Denholm’s  Hiftory.  Hope’s  Minor  Pra&ics. 
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After  viewing  thefe  memorable  monuments  of  antiquity, 
we  patted  through  the  village  of  Bothwell,  where  is  an  ancient 
church,  a good  fpecimen  of  gothic  architecture.  At  the  diftance 
of  about  a mile  from  Bothwell,  we  came  to  Bothwell  bridge, 
memorable  for  a battle  in  the  year  1679  between  the  whigs,  or 
covenanters,  and  the  king’s  army  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  which  was  fatal  to  the  affairs  of  the  former. 
At  the  diftance  of  two  miles  farther,  we  came  to  Hamilton,  a 
town  of  conhderable  fize,  but  irregularly  built.  It  attracts  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  chiefly  on  account  of  Hamilton  houfe, 
the  refidence  of  the  duke  of  that  name.  This,  though  a very 
fuperb  building,  is  a heavy  one,  confifting  of  a front  or  center, 
with  two  very  deep  wings.  It  feems  to  have  been  built  at 
different  periods  : the  moft  ancient  part  was  erected  in  the  year 
1591,  but  the  more  modern,  and  moft  confiderable  part,  was  built 
about  the  end  of  the  laft  century.  Some  of  the  apartments  are 
very  large,  particularly  the  gallery,  in  which  is  a good  collection 
of  pictures,  decidedly,  I believe1,  the  beft  in  Scotland. 

Among  thefe  is  the  celebrated  picture  by  Rubens,  of  Daniel 
in  the  lion’s  den,  which  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  fineft  pro- 
ductions of  that  great  mafter.  1 cannot  give  a better  defcription 
of  this  fine  picture  than  in  the  words  of  Gilpin  : 

“The  prophet  is  reprefented  fitting  naked  in  the  middle  of  a 
cave,  furrounded  by  lions.  An  opening  at  the  top,  through 
which  he  had  been  let  down,  affords  light  to  the  picture.  In 
Vol.  II.  F f his 
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his  face  appears  ineffable  expreffion.  Often  do  we  hear  the 
parading  critic,  fn  a gallery  of  pidlures,  displaying  the  mixed  paf- 
fions  where  they  never  exifted.  For  myfelf,  indeed,  I cannot 
fee  how  two  paffions  can  exift  together  in  the  fame  face. 
When  one  takes  poffeffion  of  the  features,  the  other  is  excluded. 
But  if  the  mixed  pafiions  ever  did  exift  any  where,  they  exift 
here.  At  leaft  from  the  juftnefs  of  the  reprefentation,  you  are 
fo  entirely  interefted  in  the  adlion,  that  the  imagination  is  apt  to 
run  before  the  eye,  and  fancy  a thoufand  emotions,  both  of  hope 
and  fear,  which  may  not  really  exift.  The  former  appears  the 
ruling  paftion ; but  a cold  damp  fweat  hangs  evidently  on  the 
cheek,  the  effiedt  of  conflidt.  The  whole  head  indeed  is  a match- 
lefs  piece  of  art.  Nor  is  the  figure  inferior.  The  hands  are 
clafped  : agony  appears  in  every  mufcle,  and  in  the  whole  con- 
tradled  form.  In  a word,  nothing  can  be  more  ftrongly  con- 
ceived, more  thoroughly  underftood,  more  delightfully  coloured, 
or  more  delicately  touched,  than  this  whole  figure.  I fhould  not 
indeed  fcruple  to  call  it  the  nobleft  Specimen  I have  ever  feen  of 
the  art  of  Rubens.  It  is  all  over  glowing  with  beauties,  with- 
out one'  defedt.  At  leaft  it  had  no  defedt  which  I was  able  to 
difcover. 

“ But  altho’  the  principal  figure  (on  which  I dwell,  becaufe  it 
is  fo  very  capital)  exceeded  my  expedition  ; yet  the  whole  of  the 
pidlure,  I muft  own,  fell  far  beneath  it. 

“The  compofition  is  good.  The  lions,  of  which  there  are  fix, 
with  two  lioneffes,  are  well  difpofed  ; and  ftand  round  the  pro- 
phet with  that  indifference,  which  feems  to  have  arifen  from 
§ fatiety 
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fatiety  of  food.  One  is  yawning,  another  ftretching,  and  a third 
lying  down.  An  artifb  of  inferior  judgemnt  would  have  made 
them  baying  at  the  prophet,  and  withheld  by  the  Almighty  from 
devouring  him,  as  a butcber  retrains  his  dog  by  a cord.  The 
only  fault  I obferved  in  the  compofition,  arifes  from  the  fhape  of 
the  pi&ure.  The  painter  fhould  have  allowed  himfelf  more 
height,  which  would  have  removed  the  opening  at  the  top  to 
a greater  diftance,  and  have  given  a more  difmal  afpe£t  to  the 
infide  of  the  den.  At  prefen t the  opening  is  rather  paltry.  This 
has  induced  fome  judges  to  fuppofe,  what  does  not  feem  impro- 
bable, that  the  picture  was  not  originally  painted  on  one  great 
plan  ; but  that  the  painter  having  pleafed  himfelf  with  the  figure 
of  Daniel,  added  the  appendages  afterwards. 

“ But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  pidure,  is  in  the  diftribution 
of  light.  No  defign  could  poflibly  be  better  adapted  to  receive 
a better  efFe6t  of  it.  As  the  light  enters  through  a confined 
channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally  forms  a mafs  in  one  part  of  the 
cave,  which  might  gradually  fade  azuay.  This  is  the  very  idea 
of  effedl.  The  fhape  of  the  mafs  will  be  formed  by  the  objefts 
that  receive  it ; and  if  bad,  muff  be  affifted  by  the  artifl’s  judg- 
ment. Of  all  this  Rubens  was  aware  ; but  he  has  not  taken  the 
full  advantage,  which  the  circumftances  of  his  defign  allowed. 
A grand  light  falls  beautifully  on  his  principal  figure,  but  it  does 
not  graduate  fufficiently  into  diftant  parts  of  the  cave.  The 
lions  partake  of  it  too  much  ; whereas  had  it  been  more  fparingly 
thrown  upon  them,  and  only  in  fome  prominent  parts,  the  effe6t 
would  have  been  better ; and  the  grandeur  and  horror  of  the 
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fcene  more  {hiking,  Terrible  heads  handing  out  of  the  canvas, 
their  bodies  in  obfcurity,  would  have  been  noble  imagery,  and 
have  left  the  imagination  room  to  fancy  unpidtured  horrors.  That 
painter  does  the  moft,  who  gives  the  greateft  fcope  to  the  ima- 
gination ; and  thofe  are  the  moft  fublime  objects,  which  are 
feen  in  glimpfes,  as  it  were  mere  corrufcations ; half  viewlefs 
forms,  and  terrific  tendencies  to  fhape,  which  mock  inveftiga- 
tion.  The  mind,  ftartled  into  attention,  fummons  all  her  powers, 
dilates  her  capacity,  and  from  a baffled  effort  to  comprehend 
what  exceeds  the  limits  of  her  embrace,  fhrinks  back  on  herfelf 
with  a kind  of  wild  affonifhment,  and  fevere  delight.  Thus 
Virgil  defcribing  the  gods,  who,  enveloped  in  fmoke  and  dark- 
nefs,  beat  down  the  foundation  of  Troy,  gives  us  in  three  words, 
apparent  dirce  facies , more  horrid  imagery,  than  if  he  had  de- 
fcribed  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Pallas,  in  a laboured  detail,  with  all 
their  celeftial  panoply.  For  when  the  mind  can  fo  far  mafter 
an  image,  as  to  reduce  it  within  a diftindt  outline,  it  may  be 
grand,  but  it  ceafes  to  be  fublime,  if  I may  venture  to  fugged:  a 
diftindtion.  It  then  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  judgment, 
an  auftere,  cold  faculty ; whofe  analytic  procefs,  carrying  light 
into  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  receffes  for  the  terror  of  things 
without  a name 

I do  not  profefs  myfelf  a connoiffeur  in  painting  : I muff 
own,  however,  that  the  fame  ideas  concerning  the  difpofition  of 
the  light  ftruck  me  forcibly,  when  I firft  faw  this  celebrated 

* Gilpin’s  obfervations  on  feveral  parts  of  Great  Britain.  Vol.  II. 
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picture  ; but  I cannot  by  any  means  agree  with  this  writer,  that 
the  lions  are  painted  in  a very  (lovenly  manner;  on  the  contrary, 
they  feem  to  be  executed  in  a highly  finifhed  ftyle.  This  pic- 
ture is  unqueftionably  the  firft  in  Scotland. 

Here  is  likewife  an  admirable  portrait  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh, 
drefted  in  a red  filk  jacket,  and  holding  a gun  in  his  hand.  His 
hair  is  fhort  and  grey,  and  the  countenance  is  full  of  nature  and 
charadler.  Some  travellers  have  attributed  this  pitfture  to  Ru- 
bens, but  it  appears  to  be  much  more  in  the  ftyle  of  Vandyke. 

The  marriage  feaft  by  Paul  Veronefe,  is  likewife  a very  fine 
pidture,  in  which  the  obftinacy  and  refiftance  of  the  intruder, 
who  came  without  the  wedding  garment,  is  finely  expreffed, 

Hamilton  houfe  is  fituated  unpleafantly  on  a plain,  very 
near  the  town,  which  formerly  flood  cluftering  round  it,  when 
mutual  defence  and  protedlion  rendered  this  neceffary.  By  de- 
grees many  of  the  houfes  were  pulled  down,  and  fince  this  time 
the  town  has  extended  to  the  fouth  and  weft,  and  left  the  houfe 
in  fome  degree  detached. 

Hamilton  contains  about  four  thoufand  inhabitants,  and  is 
ornamented  with  feveral  public  buildings,  among  which  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noticed  the  parifh  church ; this  elegant  building 
was  defigned  by  the  elder  Adams,  and  being  fituated  on  an  ele- 
vated piece  of  ground,  is  feen  to  great  advantage. 
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Hamilton  has  now  a confiderable  fhare  of  the  cotton  ma- 
nufacture, the  manufactures  of  Glafgow  employing  a great  num- 
ber of  weavers  in  this  place.  A manufacture  of  thread  lace 
has  been  carried  on  here  for  a number  of  years,  but  it  is  now  on 
the  decline. 

After  feeing  what  was  remarkable  at  this  place,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  the  town,  along  the  Carlifle  road,  and  at  the 
diftance  of  about  a mile  came  to  the  Avon,  a very  pi&urefque 
river,  over  which  is  a bridge,  concerning  the  ere&ion  of  which 
there  is  the  following  tradition  : 

Some  controverted  point  was  to  be  fettled  by  a plurality  of 
voices,  at  a meeting  of  the  clergy  to  be  held  at  Hamilton  upon 
a certain  day.  A prieft,  who  lived  fouthward  from  the  town, 
haefbeen  very  zealous  on  one  fide  of  the  controverfy,  and  had 
prevailed  with  a great  number  of  the  brethren  in  his  neighbour- 
hood to  join  him  in  fupporting  it.  But  on  the  day  fixed,  when 
they  came  to  the  fide  of  the  river,  it  was  fwollen  with  rains 
beyond  the  poflibility  of  paffing,  and  the  oppofite  party  carried 
the  point ; at  which  the  pried:,  who  was  very  rich,  was  fo  much 
provoked,  that  he  immediately  ordered  a bridge  to  be  built  at  his 
own  expence,  to  prevent  fuch  a difappointment  in  future  *. 

Leaving  our  chaife  at  this  bridge  we  entered  the  duke’s 
grounds  by  a gate,  and  proceeded  up  a hill  to  Chatelherault,  a 


* Stat.  Account  of  Hamilton. 
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fummer-houfe  belonging  to  the  family  of  Hamilton  ; this  build- 
ing, which  is  in  the  French  ftyle,  is  faid  to  have  been  intended 
as  an  imitation  of  the  caftle  of  Chatelherault  in  France,  of 
which  the  chief  of  this  family  was  formerly  proprietor  ; he  like- 
wife  had  the  title  of  duke  of  Chatelherault. 

It  is  placed  on  a fmooth  lawn,  the  fides  of  which  are  floped, 
and  appears  a very  large  building,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  front  which  it  prefents,  and  the  four  towers  in  this 
front ; we  found,  however,  that  it  was  more  fhowy  than  fub- 
ftantial ; for  this  apparently  magnificent  building  confifts  of  a 
fmall  dining  room  and  a drawing  room,  with  an  unfurnifhed 
apartment  above  in  one  end,  and  a ftable  and  dog  kennel  in  the 
other.  From  the  upper  room  is  a very  fine  view  of  the  country 
to  the  northward,  bounded  by  the  Campfie  hills  and  Benlomond. 
In  the  dining  room,  is  a portrait  of  a horfe  as  large  as  life,  by 
Stubbs,  but  I have  feen  much  better  pidlures  by  that  artift. 

This  building  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  which 
are  here  very  fteep  and  romantic,  and  is  certainly  a much  more 
elegible  fituation  than  that  on  which  Hamilton  houfe  is  placed. 
Indeed  the  ancient  residence  of  the  family,  which  was  called 
Cadzow  Caftle,  was  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  Avon,  where 
the  ruins  ftill  remain.  It  was  plundered,  and  partly  demolifhed, 
by  the  army  of  the  regent  Murray,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
fince  which  it  has  continued  in  a ftate  of  defolation  and  ruin. 
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A little  below  Cadzow,  on  the  lame  fide  of  the  river,  is 
Barncluith,  or  rather  the  remains  of  it.  This  was  formerly  a 
villa  built  in  the  Dutch  ftyle,  by  one  of  the  Hamiltons  of  Pent- 
caitland.  The  houie  is  fituated  on  a lofty  and  fteep  bank  of  the 
Avon,  with  terrace  walks  cut  out  of  the  rock  one  under  another, 
defcending  towards  the  river,  Evergreens  cut  into  various  fhapes, 
according  to  the  tafte  of  the  times,  flood  along  thefe  walks. 
On  favourable  fpots  were  built  fmall  pavilions,  and  a jet  d’eaux 
in  the  middle  of  a bafon,  fpouted  water  to  a confiderable  height. 
This  fpot  overlooked  the  fine  wooded  banks  of  the  Avon,  rifing 
like  a vaft  amphitheatre,  with  here  and  there  fome  prominent 
rocky  cliffs,  pufhing  out  their  bold  fronts,  while  the  water  was 
feen  foaming  below  along  its  rocky  channel.  The  benevolent  pro- 
prietor executed  thefe  works  with  a view  of  giving  bread  to  the 
poor,  and  at  the  fame  time  fupporting  a habit  of  induftry,  in 
the  time  of  the  famine  which  happened  towards  the  end  of  the 
laft  century. 

About  a mile  beyond  the  Avon  bridge  we  left  the  Carlifle 
road,  and  turning  to  the  left  entered  Clydefdale,  a charming 
valley,  adorned  with  feveral  feats  of  nobility  and  gentry.  Among 
thefe  Maudflie  caftle,  the  feat  of  the  earl  of  Hyndford,  particu- 
larly arrefts  the  attention,  both  on  account  of  its  fine  fituation, 
and  the  beauty  of  its  archite&ure.  It  is  fituated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Clyde,  and  though  a modern  building,  begun  in  the 
year  1792,  and  very  lately  finifhed,  it  is  built  in  the  form  of  a 
caftle,  and  has  in  my  opinion,  a much  nobler  effed  than  the  moft 
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fuperb  Rrusture  in  the  modern  Ryle.  It  confiRs  of  various  orders 
of  architesture,  and  was  defigned  by  R.  Adam.  Though  the 
modem  buildings  may  be  more  commodious,  yet  the  ancient 
caRles  have  an  air  of  grandeur  and  magnificence,  better  fuited 
to  the  refidence  of  a nobleman.  The  offices  are  in  a Ryle  cor- 
reiponding  to  the  houfe  : indeed,  I have  feldom  feen  a building 
that  pleafed  me  more. 

Soon  after  we  pafifed  Maudflie  caRle,  we  crolfed  the  Nethan, 
by  a bridge,  above  which  is  a very  romantic  glen  ; on  a lofty  pro- 
montory, in  this  glen  Rand  the  ruins  of  Draffin,  or  Craignethan 
caRle,  anciently  a feat  of  the  family  of  Hamilton,  but  now  the 
property  of  lord  Douglas.  I11  this  fortrefs  the  unhappy  Mary 
found  a fiiort  alylum,  after  her  efcape  from  the  caRle  of  Loch- 
leven. 

Proceeding  a few  miles  farther,  we  entered  the  wood,  of 
Stonebyres,  and  foon  heard  a hollow  murmuring  noife,  which 
increafed  as  we  advanced ; foon  after  emerging  from  the  wood, 
we  faw  a direction  poR,  pointing  out  the  fall  of  Stonebyres. 
Alighting  from  the  chaife  we  defcended  a Reep  hill,  and  at  about 
two  hundred  paces  from  the  road  came  to  a Reep  bank  of  the 
river,  where,  from  a chair  placed  there  for  the  purpofe  by  Mr. 
Dale,  we  contemplated  in  fecurity  this  grand  and  awful  fcene. 
It  confiRs  of  three  breaks,  but  when  the  river  is  full  it  has  the 
appearance  of  one  unbroken  ffieet,  about  fixty  feet  in  height. 
The  river  is  perfectly  fmooth  and  tranquil  above,  but  being  here 
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contraded,  forces  ltfelf  with  inconceivable  fury  over  the  (helving 
rocks.  The  furrounding  fcenery  is  very  fine,  and  the  immenfe 
quantity  of  water  thus  tumbling  headlong  down  the  rocks  of 
fhiftus  produces  a very  grand  effed.  The  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks  divided  into  ffrata,  or  layers,  and  cloathed  with  wood  to- 
the  top,  contracted  with  the  white  foam  of  the  catarad,  forms  a 
fcene  of  the  higheft  fublimity.  From  the  loweft  fall  the  fpray 
rifes  high  into  the  atmofphere,  and  gives  an  indiftindnefs  to  the 
fcenery  that  greatly  increafes  its  grandeur. 

This  fall  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  falmon  which  come  up 
the  river  Clyde;  none  of  them  get  above  it,  though  their  endea- 
vours in  the  fpawning  feafon  are  inceffant  and  amufing. 

After  having  contemplated  this  fcene  for  a confiderable  time, 
we  returned  to  our  chaife,  and  proceeding  on  the  road  we  croffed 
the  Clyde  by  a bridge  of  three  arches,  and  foon  reached  Lanark, 
which  is  about  two  miles  diflant  from  the  fall  of  Stonebyres. 

Lanark  is  one  of  the  mofl  ancient  towns  in  Scotland  ; fome 
of  the  bed  antiquarians  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Colonia  of  Ptolemy, 
which  fuppofition  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  it  is  certain  that 
the  Romans  had  in  the  neighbourhood  feveral  ftations  or  camps, 
and  that  it  lay  very  near  the  line  of  the  great  Roman  road,  called 
Watling-flreet.  This  town  was  ereded  into  a royal  burgh  by 
Alexander  I.  whofe  charter,  together  with  the  fubfequent  ones 
of  Robert  I.  and  James  V.  were  confirmed  by  Charles  I.  in  the 
year  1632.  This  burgh  is  clafledL  with  Linlithgow,  Selkirk,  and 
§ Peebles, 
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Peebles,  in  fending  a member  to  parliament.  The  ele&ors  con- 
lift  of  the  common  council  and  deacons  of  crafts:  it  is  governed 
by  a provoft,  two  bailies,  a dean  of  guild,  and  thirteen  counfellors. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1795  amounted  to  2260  *,  but  it  ^Pulatl0n> 
has  increafed  very  rapidly  fince  the  introduction  of  the  cotton 
manufactures,  and  cannot,  I think,  be  now  lefs  than  3000.  There 
are  fome  tolerable  public  buildings,  particularly  the  church, 
town-houfe,  and  grammar-fchool,  and  a very  good  inn,  which  is 
much  frequented  in  fummer  by  Grangers  who  come  to  vifit  the 
falls  of  the  Clyde  •f. 

\ 

* Stat.  Account  of  Hamilton. 

f In  this  houfe  is  kept  a book,  in  which  ftrangers  who  vifit  the  falls  ufually  infert 
their  names,  with  what  remarks  they  may  think  proper.  On  looking  over  it,  we 
diftinguifhed  many  celebrated  names,  and  fome  appofite  obfervations.  The  following 
impromptu  had  been  inferted  a few  days  before  our  arrival : 

What  fools  are  mankind, 
and  how  ftrangely  inclin’d 
to  come  from  all  places 
with  horfes  and  chaifes, 
by  day  and  by  dark, 
to  the  falls  of  Lanark. 

For  good  people,  after  all 
what  is  a waterfall  ? 

It  comes  roaring  and  grumbling, 
and  leaping  and  tumbling, 
and  hopping  and  fkipping, 
and  foaming  and  dripping  ; 
and  ftruggling  and  toiling, 
and  bubbling  and  boiling  ; 
and  beating  and  jumping, 
and  bellowing  and  thumping. 

I have  much  more  to  fay  upon 
both  Linn  and  Bonniton, 
but  the  trunks  are  tied  on 
and  I muft  be  gone. 
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MANUFACTURES. 

The  weaving  of  muflin  is  the  principal  manufa61ure  of  this 
place,  and  employs  a great  number  of  hands.  A great  quantity 
of  fhoes  were  formerly  manufa&ured  here,  and  exported  to  Ame- 
rica; but  this  manufacture  received  a fevere  check  by  the  late 
war  with  that  country,  which  it  never  recovered.  A conflder- 
able  quantity  of  ftockings  are  manufactured  in  this  place,  up- 
wards  of  fixty  frames  being  employed  in  this  bufinefs. 

August  16.  After  breakfafl  we  went  to  fee  the  other  falls, 
which  are  about  two  miles  from  Lanark.  When  we  had  pro- 
ceeded about  a mile  and  half  along  a very  good  road,  we  came  in 
light  of  New  Lanark,  a charming  village  built  by  Mr.  Dale:  his 
cotton  mills  are  very  handfome,and  the  whole  village,  with  its  litu- 
ation,  particularly  ftriking.  As  we  palled  through  it  the  children 
were  juft  coming  from  their  work  to  breakfafl: ; on  this  account 
we  did  not  flop,  as  we  wifhed  to  fee  them  at  work:  we  there- 
fore proceeded  up  a road  carried  very  near  to  the  romantic  banks 
of  the  Clyde,  and  entering  the  grounds  of  Bonniton,  procured  a 
guide  at  the  porter’s  lodge,  who  conduced  us  to  the  firft  view 
of  the  Corra-Linn,  which  is  an  imperfect  one,  part  of  the  fall 
being  concealed  by  rocks  and  wood. 

As  carriages  can  proceed  no  farther,  we  got  out  and  alcended 
a zig-zag  walk,  which  brought  us  to  a feat  commanding  a line 
view  of  this  noble  fall.  Here  the  organs  of  fenfe  are  hurried 
along,  and  partake  of  the  turbulence  of  the  roaring  waters ; the 
powers  of  recolle&ion  are  almofl:  fufpended,  and  it  is  fome  time 
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before  the  fpeftator  is  enabled  to  contemplate  with  any  tolerable 
complacency  the  fublime  horrors  of  this  fcene. 

The  Gratified  rocks  which  here  confine  the  Clyde,  form  a kind 
of  amphitheatre  of  great  height,  very  much  refembling,  as  Mr. 
Pennant  juftly  obferves,  a ftupendous  piece  of  natural  mafonry. 
The  water  of  the  Clyde  being  confined  by  the  jutting  of  the 
rocks  immediately  above  the  fall,  acquires  a great  velocity,  with 
which  it  rufhes  over  the  rampart  with  a thundering  noife  into 
the  deep  below. 

This  fall  differs  in  charadter  from  that  of  Stonebyres,  but 
like  it  confifts  of  three  falls,  which,  when  the  river  is  fwollen  by 
rains,  form  one  fheet.  The  upper  fall  is  only  a fmall  one;  the 
fecond  much  larger;  but  the  lowed;  is  by  much  the  finefi  both 
in  breadth  and  height.  Juft  above  the  fecond  fall,  on  the  right, 
is  a mill,  and  at  a confiderable  height  above  ftands  the  old  caftle 
of  Corra,  formerly  the  refidence  of  a branch  of  the  Sommerville 
family;  a little  lower,  and  more  diftant  from  the  river,  is  the 
houfe  of  Corra,  a modern  manfion,  almofl  hid  by  lofty  trees. 
When  the  river  is  full,  the  impetus  of  the  water  is  fo  great,  that 
it  fhakes  the  caftle  and  neighbouring  rocks,  and  our  guide  in- 
formed us,  that  the  houfe  is  fometimes  fo  fhaken  as  to  fpill  water 
in  a glafs.  A fine  fpray  arifes  from  the  water  and  fills  the  linn, 
in  which  we  faw  the  prifmatic  colours,  the  fun  happening  to 
fhine  very  favourably  at  the  time. 
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The  rocks  are  wooded  to  the  top,  and  the  trees  ff  retch  their 
arms  almoff  acrofs  the  fall,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of 
the  fcene;  the  upper  part  of  the  fall  is  confined  within  a narrow 
compafs  by  rocks,  and  tumbles  down  in  one  unbroken  fheet;  the 
lower  part,  however,  has  room  to  fpread,  and  falling  over  a rug- 
ged precipice  is  beautifully  broken.  The  height  of  this  fall  is 
upwards  of  eighty  feet. 

Some  perfons  prefer  this  fall  to  Stonebyres,  while  others  on  the 
contrary  give  the  palm  to  the  latter,  which  though  not  fo  high 
is  much  wider.  They  are  undoubtedly  both  very  noble  falls, 
but  their  chara6ter  is  fo  different,  that  it  is  difficult  to  fay  which 
deferves  the  preference,  as  they  do  not  admit  of  a companion. 
The  beft  view  of  the  Corra-Linn,  is  a few  yards  above  the  feat. 
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The  channel  of  the  Clyde  above  the  fall  is  bounded  by  rocks 
of  great  height,  wooded  to  the  top;  down  this  rough  channel  the 
river  rolls  with  great  impetuofity.  From  the  Corra-Linn,  the 
fame  walk  leads  us  along  thefe  banks  to  the  fall  of  Bonniton, 
which  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  higher.  From  a rock 
hanging  over  the  Clyde,  on  which  a fmall  baftion  has  been  built, 
is  a very  good  though  fomewhat  diftant  view  of  this  fall,  which, 
though  not  fo  high  as  either  of  the  others,  is  very  beautiful:  the 
height  of  it  is  only  about  t won ty-fe veil  feet ; it  is  not  broken 
like  the  others,  but  the  river  here  ffioots  down  in  one  broad  fheet 
into  a hollow  glen,  whence  fome  of  it  recoils  in  foam  and  miff. 
This  fall,  though  certainly  not  fo  grand  as  the  others,  is  a very 

graceful 


graceful  fall,  if  the  expreffion  may  be  allowed.  The  furround- 
ing  fcenery  is  not,  however,  fo  pi&urefque,  on  account  of  a lum- 
pi£h  hill  in  the  back  ground,  which  would  be  much  improved  by 
planting. 

From  Bonniton-Linn  we  retraced  our  heps  a little  way,  but 
foon  afcended  by  a path,  branching  to  the  right,  which  brought 
us  to  a pavilion  placed  on  a hill,  diredtly  above  the  Corra  fall. 
From  this  pavilion  is  a very  fine  bird’s-eye  view  of  the  fall ; and 
indeed  this  view,  though  more  diftant,  is  I think  nearly  equal  to 
that  from  Offian’s  hall  near  Dunkeld.  Here  likewife,  as  at 
Dunkeld,  mirrors  are  placed,  by  the  refledtion  of  which  we  had 
different  views  of  the  water.  From  the  weft  window  of  this 
pavilion  is  a fine  view  of  the  cotton  mills,  and  pidturefque 
village  of  New  Lanark,  with  the  variegated  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
the  town  of  Lanark,  and  the  diftant  hills  in  the  counties  of  Stir- 
ling and  Argyle. 

The  cotton  mills,  and  village  of  New  Lanark,  next  claimed 
our  attention.  The  fituation  of  thefe  works  is  very  romantic  ; 
they  are  furrounded  on  all  fides  by  high  grounds,  riling  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre,  whicji  effedtually  fcreen  them  from  view 
till  we  arrive  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  when  all  at  once,  as  if 
by  enchantment,  they  burfi:  upon  the  fight,  and  from  the  mag- 
nitude and  grandeur  of  their  appearance  produce  a happy 
effedh 
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The  great  command  of  water  which  could  here  be  obtained, 
was  the  principal  inducement  to  eredt  a manufadture  of  this  kind 
in  this  place.  The  water  from  the  Clyde,  which  drives  the  great 
body  of  machinery,  is  for  many  hundred  yards  carried  through  a 
fubterraneous  aquedudt,  cut  for  the  purpofe  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
The  firft  mill,  which  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  feet  long, 
was  built  in  1 785,  and  having  been  confumed  by  fire  about  three 
years  after  its  eredlion,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1789.  The  fecond  is 
exadfly  of  the  fame  dimenfions.  The  third  is  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet,  and  the  fourth  one  hundred  and  fifty-fix  feet  in 
length. 

The  two  mills  which  were  firft  built,  contain  twelve  thoufand 
fpindles,  for  fpinning  water  twift ; the  other  two  are  occupied  by 
jennies  for  fpinning  mule  yarn. 

The  village  owes  its  exigence  to  the  erection  of  thefe  mills. 
It-confifts  of  neat,  fubftantial  houfes,  forming  two  ftreets,  about 
half  a mile  in  length,  broad,  regular,  and  clean.  Near  the 
center  of  the  village  are  the  mills,  and  in  front  of  thefe  a neat 
modeft  manfion,  the  occafional  refidence  of  the  proprietor,  with 
others  for  the  principal  managers. 

This  village  contains  not  lefs  than  1500  inhabitants,  about 
1 400  of  whom  are  employed  about  the  works,  the  remainder 
being  either  too  young  or  too  old  to  work.  Of  thefe,  about  500 
children  are  fed  and  cloathed  by  Mr.  Dale  ; the  others  lodge 
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with  their  parents  in  the  village,  and  have  a weekly  allowance 
for  their  work. 

The  cotton  mills  are  not  different  from  thole  in  other  parts  Excellent 

. Regulations. 

of  the  country ; but  what  particularly  attra&s  the  attention  of 
the  traveller,  is  the  healthy  and  happy  appearance  of  the  chil- 
dren employed  in  thefe  works.  The  regulations  adopted  for  the 
prefervation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  thole  employed  in  thefe 
extenlive  works,  form  a ftriking  contrail:  to  many  others,  which 
can  only  be  regarded  as  feminaries  of  wickednefs  and  fources 
of  difeafe. 

For  the  prefervation  of  their  health  when  at  work,  frelh  air 
is  conftantly  introduced  into  the  mills  by  opening  the  windows, 
and  by  air  holes  which  are  opened  in  fummer  below  every 
fecond  window.  The  air  is  befides  kept  pure  by  frequently 
walhing  the  floors  and  machinery  with  hot  water,  and  the  walls 
and  ceilings  with  lime. 

Those  who  have  their  maintenance  in  lieu  of  wages,  are 
lodged  in  one  houfe,  in  fix  large  apartments,  containing  a bed  for 
every  three  children.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  thefe  apart- 
ments are  white-wafhed  twice  a year  with  hot  lime,  and  the 
floors  once  a week  with  hot  water  and  fand.  They  fleep  on 
call:  iron  beadfteads,  on  a bed  tick  filled  with  draw,  which  is 
changed  once  a month.  A Iheet  covers  the  tick,  and  over  that 
are  thrown  one  or  two  pair  of  blankets  and  a coverlet,  as  the 
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feafon  requires.  The  bed-rooms  are  fwept,  and  the  windows 
thrown  open,  every  morning,  in  which  Rate  they  remain 
through  the  day.  Many  of  the  children  have  provided  them- 
felves  with  boxes  with  locks,  in  which  they  keep  their  books, 
or  any  other  little  property  to  which  they  annex  a value.  The 
upper  clothing  of  both  boys  and  girls  in  fummer  is  of  cotton, 
and  thefe,  as  they  have  fpare  fuits,  are  wafhed  once  a fortnight. 
In  winter  the  boys  are  dreffed  in  woollen  cloth,  and,  as  well  as 
the  girls,  have  drefs  fuits  for  Sundays.  Their  linens  are  changed 
once  a week. 

Their  provisions  are  dreffed  in  caff  iron  boilers,  and  confiff 
of  oatmeal  porridge  for  breakfaft  and  fupper,  which  they  eat  with 
milk  during  the  fummer.  In  winter,  its  fubftitute  is  a compo- 
fition  of  molaffes  and  beer.  For  dinner,  they  have  every  day 
barley  broth  made  from  frelh  beef,  which  beef  is  daily  divided 
among  one  half  of  the  children,  in  quantities  of  about  feven 
ounces  to  each  ; the  other  half  are  ferved  with  cheefe,  in  quan- 
tities of  about  live  ounces  to  each  ; fo  that  they  have  alternately 
beef  and  cheefe  for  dinner,  excepting  now  and  then  a dinner  of 
herring's  in  winter  as  a chang-e. 

To  the  beef  and  cheefe  is  added  a plentiful  allowance  of  po- 
tatoes, or  barley  bread,  which  is  excellent ; and  of  which  laft 
they  have  a portion  every  morning  before  going  to  work.  The 
working  hours  are  eleven  and  a half  each  day,  with  the  inter- 
miffion  of  half  an  hour  for  breakfaft,  and  an  hour  for  dinner. 

Seven 
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Seven  is  the  hour  of  fupper,  foon  after  which  the  teaching  com- 
mences, and  continues  till  nine  o’clock.  Three  profeffed 
teachers  are  employed  by  Mr.  Dale  for  the  purpofe,  who  teach, 
during  the  whole  day,  thofe  who  are  too  young  to  work  ; on 
going  into  the  day-fchool,  we  heard  fome  little  boys  read  in  a 
very  fuperior  manner.  In  the  evening,  thefe  three  mafters  are 
'affifted  by  feven  others,  one  of  whom  teaches  writing.  There 
is  likewife  a perfon  who  teaches  fewing  to  the  girls,  and  another 
who  occalionally  teaches  church  mufic.  The  teachers  have 
written  inftruftions,  pointing  out  how  far  they  are  to  carry  for- 
ward their  fcholars,  before  they  are  transferred  to  the  next  higher 
clafs.  At  dinner  the  mafters  prefide  over  the  boys  at  table,  per- 
forming the  office  of  chaplains,  and  condu6t  them  on  Sundays  to 
divine  worfhip,  where  they  fometimes  receive  religious  inftruc- 
tion  from  their  benevolent  matter.  In  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
all  the  mafters  attend  to  teach,  and  give  religious  and  moral  in- 
ftruftion  *. 

A great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  are  highlanders,  chiefly 
from  the  counties  of  Argyle,  Caithnefs,  and  Invernefs. 

In  1791,  a veffel  carrying  emigrants  from  the  Me  of  Skye  to 
America,  was  driven  by  ftrefs  of  weather  into  Greenock,  and 
about  two  hundred  perfons  were  put  aihore  in  a very  deftitute 
situation.  Mr.  Dale  offered  them  immediate  employment,  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  accepted.  Soon  afterwards,  with  a 

* See  Stat.  Account  of  Lanark,  and  IVFNayr’s  Guide. 
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view  to  prevent  farther  emigration,  he  notified  to  the  people  of 
the  highlands  and  Hebrides,  the  encouragement  given  to  families 
at  the  cotton  mills,  and  undertook  to  provide  houfes  for  two 
hundred  families  in  the  year  1792  ; thefe  were  fmilhed  in  1793, 
in  confequence  of  which  a confiderable  number  of  highlanders 
have  taken  up  their  refidence  at  New  Lanark.  Several  families,, 
who  were  lad  year  driven  from  Ireland  by  the  didradled  date^ 
of  that  country,  found  immediate  employment  here. 

Out  of  near  three  thoufand  children  who  have  been  employed 
at  thefe  mills  between  the  years  1785  and  1797,0#/}/  fourteen 
have,  died-,  and  not  one  judicial  punifhment  has  been  incurred. 
What  ground  for  exultation  mud;  this  afford  to  the  worthy  owner 
What  a number  of  people  are  here  made  happy  and  comfortable, 
who  would,  many  of  them,  have  been  cut  off  by  difeafe,  or,  wal- 
lowing in  dirt,  been  ruined  by  indolence..  The  heart  of  my  dear 
Catharine,  which  was  always  feelingly  awake  to  the  mifery  or 
happinefs  of  others,  exulted  at  the  fight,  and  I never  felt  more, 
gratified  in  my  life.  This  Icene  formed  a ffr iking  contrail  to 
what  I had  witneffed  in  the  highlands.  If  I was  tempted  to 
envy  any  of  my  fellow-creatures,  it  would  be  fuch  men  as  Count 
Rumford  and  Mr.  Dale,  for  the  good  they  have  done  to  man- 
kind.. How  truly  may  it  be  faid  of  them,  “ when  the  ear  heard 
them,  then  it  bleffed  them,  and  when  the  eye  faw  them,  it  gave 
witnefs  of  them  ; becaufe  they  delivered  the  poor  that  cried,  the 
fatherlefs,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  dranger 
did  not  lodge  in  the  dreet ; they  opened,  their  doors  to  the  tra- 
veller;: 
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veller;  the  loins  of  the  naked  bleffed  them,  and  were  warmed  with 
the  fleeces  of  their  flocks*.” 

Though  we  returned  from  Lanark  immediately  to  Glafgow,. 
yet  as  the  fcenes  I have  juft  been  defcribing  are  in  the  road  from 
the  latter  place  to  Moffat,  I fhall  here  infert  a fhort  defcription 
of  this  village,  with  fome  account  of  its  mineral  waters,  from, 
notes  taken  during  a three  week’s  reftdence  there  the  preceding, 
year- 

From  Lanark  to  Douglas  Mill  is  twelve  miles,  the  road  is  by  Douglas, 
no  means  unpleafant.  At  Douglas  Mill  is  a very  comfortable 
inn,  and  very  near  it  a good  houfe,  the  reftdence  of  Mr-  Campbell 
Douglas-  At  the  diftance  of  about  two  miles  is  the  village  of 
Douglas,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  the  ruins  of  Douglas  caftle, 
fttuated  on  an  elevated  piece  of  ground,  and  furrounded  by  ancient 
woods.  From  Douglas  Mill  to  Elvan  Foot  is  thirteen  miles;  the  Elvan  Foot., 
moft  dreary  ride  that  can  be  conceived,,  nothing  but  barren 
lumpifh  hills  being  viftble-  The  road  goes  over  Craufurd  moor, 
as  bleak  a country  as  exifts  any  where:  the  inn  at  Elvan  Foot  is 
a wretched  one ; it  is,  however,  the  ftage  houfe,  and  a bad  chaife 
or  two  are  kept.  Here  is  a handfome  bridge  over  the  Clyde, 
and  at  the  diftance  of  about  five  miles  from  Elvan  Foot,  are  the 
rich  lead  mines  belonging  to  lord  Hopeton : the  diftridl  is  called  Lead  Hills.. 

* Since  this  was  written,  an  Englifh  company  have  purchafed  Mr..  Dale’s  mills,  and 
a very  worthy  friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Owen,  is  to  have  the  management  of  them,  who, 

I have  no  doubt,  will  endeavour  to  perfect  the  work  which  Mr.  Dale  has  lo  happily 
begun. 

Lead. 
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Lead  Hills,  and  there  is  a village  containing  not  lefs  than  fifteen 
hundred  perfons,  who  are  fupported  by  the  mines,  about  five 
hundred  of  whom  work  in  them:  they  are  employed  in  thefe 
mines  only  fix  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  ; having  therefore  a 
great  deal  of  fpare  time,  they  employ  themfelves  in  reading,  and 
for  this  purpofe  have  eftablifhed  a iubfeription  library,  which  is 
very  extenfive.  This  way  of  {pending  their  time  gives  a fteadi- 
nefs,  fobriety,  and  gentlenefs  to  their  character,  and  forms  a 
ftriking  contraft  between  them  and  the  miners  of  Cornwall. 

Varieties  of  The  varieties  of  ore  found  here  are  the  potters’  lead  ore,  the 

Lead  Ore. 

fmall  or  fteel  grained  ore,  which  is  very  rich  in  filver,  and  the 
white  lead  ore  or  carbonat  of  lead,  which  is  curioufly  ramified 
like  petrefadlions  of  mofs.  The  galena  contains  about  feventy 
parts  in  the  hundred  of  lead  ; the  carbonat  about  fixty.  Some 
fpecimens  of  greenifih  phofphat  of  lead  are  likewife  met  with. 

The  mines  are  wrought  by  two  companies,  who  give  every 
fixth  bar  to  the  proprietor  for  rent.  A great  part  of  the  lead  is 
fent  to  Leith,  where  the  filver  is  extracted  from  it  by  a company 
eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe. 

Gold.  Pieces  of  gold  have  frequently  been  found  about  Lead  hills, 

in  the  gravel  beneath  the  peat : fmall  grains  of  this  metal  are 
likewife  found  among  the  fand  in  the  rivulets  of  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  in  the  Clyde,  particularly  between  this  place  and 
El  van  Foot. 


Mackenzie, 


Mackenzie,  in  his  life  of  Boethius,  fays,  “ that  James  IV. 
having  got  experienced  workmen  well  Ikilled  in  mines,  they 
had  fo  good  fuccefs,  that  when  James  V.  went  over  to  France,  at 
a fumptuous  entertainment  after  his  marriage,  for  a defert,  in- 
ftead  of  fweetmeats,  he  prefented  many  plates  filled  with  gold 
coined  in  Scotland,  and  dug  out  of  the  mines  on  Craufurd  moor, 
which  were  diffributed  among  the  company.”  Some  German' 
adventurers  were,  on  ftipulated  conditions,  permitted  to  explore 
thele  parts  in  queft  of  gold  ; they  employed  about  three  hundred- 
men  for  feveral  fummers,  and  procured  metal  to  the  value  of 
about  100,000/.  fterling,  the  greateft  part  of  which  they  carried 
to  Germany.  Thefe  adventurers  probably  exhaufted  what  was 
near  the  furface,  and  fmce  that  time  no  farther  refearches  have 
been  made. 

Though  this  country  is  fo  rich  in  metals,  yet  nothing  can 
equal  the  barren  and  dreary  appearance  of  the  furface;  neither 
trees,  fhrubs,  nor  verdure,  not  even  a pidlurefque  rock  amufes. 
the  eye  of  the  traveller. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  country  between  Elvan-foot  and 
Moffat,  a very  bleak  and  dreary  ride  of  thirteen  miles.  From 
thefe  high  grounds,  and  a very  fhort  diftance  from  each  other, 
fpring  the  Clyde,  the  Tweed,  and  the  Annan,  which  purfue 
their  courfes  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a circumffance 
that  points  out  the  great  height  of  their  fources.  The  Clyde 
runs  weftward  into  the  Atlantic;  the  Tweed  eaftward  to  the 
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•German  ocean  ; while  the  Annan  directs  its  courfe  to  the  fouth, 
and  falls  into  Solloway  Firth. 

When  we  come  to  a fteep  hill,  about  five  or  fix  miles  from 
Moffat,  the  country  puts  on  an  appearance  fomewhat  different ; 
though  barren  and  mountainous,  it  is  more  interefting;  the  forms 
of  the  hills  become  pidturefque,  and  the  blue  mountains  of  Cum- 
berland form  no  bad  back  ground. 

The  village  of  Moffat  is  fituated  on  a rifing  ground,  at  the 
head  of  a plain  or  valley,  extending  more  than  twenty  miles 
along  the  banks  of  the  Annan : it  is  encompaffed  on  the  eaft, 
north,  and  weft,  by  hills  of  different  heights.  The  principal, 
and  indeed  the  only  ftreet  is  very  fpacious : there  are  two  inns, 
and  fome  very  good  lodging  houfes,  which  are  let  to  invalids 
who  refort  to  this  place  during  the  fummer.  The  church  is  a 
handfome  building  furrounded  by  trees,  which  produce  a good 
-effedh  Indeed.,  the  view  of  this  village  is  by  no  means  unpic- 
turefque.  The  annexed  view  is  taken  from  the  Dumfries  road, 
at  the  diftance  of  about  a mile  from  Moffat.  The  number  of 
inhabitants  is  fomething  more  than  a thoufand.  Lord  Hopeton 
has  a houfe  here,  in  which  he  occafionally  refides. 

Moffat  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  mineral  waters,  and 
on  this  account,  numbers  of  invalids  from  Edinburgh,  Glafgow, 
Dumfries,  and  various  parts  of  Scotland,  refbrt  to  it  every  year ; 
and  though  in  winter  a refidence  here  would  be  very  dull  and 
3 dreary. 
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■tireary.,  in  Rummer  the  village  is  all  life  and  buftle.  1 he  two 
inns  accommodate  a conliderable  number,  and  there  are  feveral 
private  lodging  houfes  in  which  families  can  be  accommo- 
idated. 

The  climate  of  Moffat  is  faid  to  be  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  air  fo  extremely  pure,  as  to  occafion  fneezing  and  other 
marks  of  fuperoxygenation  in  perfons  .not  accuftomed  to  it,  par- 
ticularly if  they  have  lived  for.fome  time  in  a large  town  or 
confined  fituation:  its  effedls  are  particularly  exhilarating  and 
bracing,  as  I have  myfelf  experienced,;  and  though  the  fhowers 
of  rain  are  frequent  and  fometimes  heavy,  as  might  be  expelled 
in  a mountainous  country,  yet  a moift  or  foggy  atmofphere  is 
feldom  fben.  Every  opening  of  the  clouds  difcovers  a fky  of  a 
'beautiful  azure,  which,  in  a clear  day,  affumes  a diflindlnefs  and 
brigbtnefs  that  might  vie  with  an  Italian  iky.  Thefe  circum- 
fiances,  with  exercife,  contribute  perhaps  as  much  as  the  waters 
to  reflore  the  exhaufled  and  debilitated  conftitution. 

The  mineral  waters  are  of  two  kinds,  fulphureous  and  chaly- 
beate ; the  firfl  has  long  been  diftinguithed  by  the  name  of  the 
Moffat  Well,  and  is  fituated  about  a mile  and  half  from  the  vil- 
lage. A good  carriage  road  has  been  made  to  it,  and  there  is  a 
room  and  Rabies  for  the  accommodation  of  the  company  while 
drinking  the  water. 
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The  fpring  oozes  out  of  a rock,  at  the  diflance  of  two  or  three 
yards  only  from  a little  rivulet:  a few  yards  above  it  is  a bog, 
from  whence  it  probably  derives  its  fulphureous  impregnation. 
The  well  is  covered  over  with  a Rone  building,  inclofing  a pump: 
on  one  of  the  Rones  of  this  building  is  the  following  infcrip- 
tion : 

iEque  pauperibus  prodeR 
Locupletibus  seque. 

And  on  a Rone  about  three  yards  diRant  from  the  building,  the 
following: 

Infirmo  capiti  fluit  utilis, 
utilis  alvo. 

The  water  has  a Rrong  fmell  refembling  bilge  water,,  or  the 
fcourings  of  a foul  gun,  like  the  fulphureous  waters  of  Harro- 
gate, though  not  quite  fo  Rrong.  It  has  a flight  faline  tafle, 
and  fparkles  confiderably  when  firA  taken  from  the  fpring,  par- 
ticularly when  poured  out  of  one  glafs  into  another.  The  fides 
of  the  well  are  lined  with  a whitifh  crufl,.  and  when  the  water 
has  been  fuffered  to  Rand  for  fome  days  without  pumping,  it 
becomes  covered  with  a white  film;  both  thefe,  when  dried, 
burn  with  a blueifh  flame  and  fuffbeating  fmell,  which  indicate 
their  being  fulphur. 

On  the  ninth  of  Offober,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air 
was  540,  and  that  of  the  adjoining  brook  48s,  the  temperature  of 
the  fpaw  was  50*. 
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TftE  next  day,  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  6o°,  that 
of  the  fpaw  was  49°. 

The  following  experiments  were  made  on  the  water  taken 
from  this  well,  With  the  view  of  afcertaining  the  nature  of  its 
contents, 

1.  Gharadters  written  on  paper  with  ac  elite  oj  lead \ were 

rendered  vifible  on  being  immerfed  in  the  water.  The 
colour  was  at  firfl:  brown,  and  on  remaining  longer,  quite 
black. 

2.  A folution  of  acetite  of  lead  in  diftilled  water,  dropped  into 

the  water,  caufed  a copious  brown  precipitate. 

3.  Tindlure  of  galls  produced  no  change. 

4.  Lime-water  produced  a very  flight  turbidnefs. 

5.  Tin&ure  of  turnfole  produced  fcarcely  any  fenfible  rednefs. 

6.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  no  change. 

7.  Muriat  of  barytes  produced  no  effedl. 

8.  Nitrat  of  fiver  caufed  a white  cloudy  appearance,  with  a 

copious  precipitate. 

•9.  When  the  water  had  been  boiled  for  a few  minutes,  it  was 
not  changed  by  any -of  thefe  precipitants,  except  the  nitrat 
of  fiver. 

J 1 

From  the  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  experiments,  it  appears 
that  the  water  is  impregnated  with  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas; 
the  third  fhows  that  it  contains  no  iron  ; the  fourth  and  fifth 
indicate  but  a fmall  quantity  of  carbonic  acid.  From  the  fixth, 
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it  appears  to  contain  no  lime,  and  from  the  feventh  no  fulphuric. 
acid.  The  eighth,  however,  difcovers  the  muriatic  acid,  which 
we  fhall  afterwards  find  is  combined  with. foda. 

10.  By  means  of  the  pneumatic  apparatus,  which  I defcribed  in. 
a treatife  I publifhed  fome.  years  fince  on  the  Crefcent 
water  at  Harrogate,  nineteen  cubic  inches  of  permanently 
elaflic  fluid  were  procured  from  a wine  gallon  , of  the  Mof- 
fat water,  of  which  four  were  azotic  gas,  five  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  ten  fulphurated  hydrogen  gas.- 
3 i„  A wine  gallon  of  this  water  was  evaporated  very  flowly 
to  drynefs,  and  36  grains  of  muriat  of  foda  (common  fait) 
were  obtained,  fame  of  the  cryftals  of  which  were  very 
diflindh 

Hence  it  may  be  concluded,  that- a wine  gallon  of  the  fuL- 
phureous  w^ater  at  Moffat  contains, 

Of  muriat  of  foda  - - - - 36  grains. 

Sulphurated  hydrogen  gas  - - - 10 

Azotic  gas  - --  --  --  4 

Carbonic  acid  gas  - - - - 5 

This  water  will  not  keep,  for  though  clofely  corked  up  in 
bottles,  in  the  courfe  of  two  or  three  days  it  is  found  to  have 
loll;  the  whole  of  its  fulphureous  fmell  ; it  fhould  therefore  be 
ufed  as  foon  after  it  is  taken  from  the  well  as  poflible. 
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The  next  water  which  I examined,  was  the  Hartfell  fpaw, 
which  fprings  from  the  bafe  of  a high  * mountain  of  that  name, 
and  is  nearly  five  miles  diftant  from  Moffat.  It  is  found  at  the 
bottom  of  a deep  and  narrow  ravine,  or  linn,  the  fides  of  which 
are  entirely  laid  bare  to  the  very  top,  and  form  a very  interefT 
ing  object  to  the  mineralogifl,  as  all  the  different  ft  rat  a can  be 
diftindly  feen.  Thefe  ftrata  dip  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
mountain,  and  are  inclined  to  the  horizon  in  an  angle  of  about: 
fifteen  degrees. 

The  loweff  ftratum  is  a black  foft  rock,  which  eafily  crumbles 
to  pieces,  and  confifts  of  clay,  with  great  quantities  of  fulphuret 
of  iron,. and  fulphuret  of  alumin  ; immediately  above  this  ftra- 
tum, which  is  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs,  lies  another,  confifting 
chiefly  of  argilaceous  ironftone  ; above  this,  is  another  ftratum 
of  blackifh  fhale,  refembling  the  loweft;  and  above  this,  another 
of  argilaceous  ironftone  of  a fine  deep  red.  The  afcent  up  this 
ravine  is  very  difficult ; a fmall  brook  tumbles  down  it,  forming 
fome  pretty  cafcades  ; and  very  near  the  foot  of  the  linn  is  the 
mineral  water,. which  feems  to  originate  from  water  filtering 
through  and  diffolving  the  fulphats  of  iron  and  alumin  of  the 
rock,  and  in  confequence  of  this, fit  is,  contrary  to  moft  mineral 
waters,  ftrongeft  after  rains.  The  whole  • brook  depofits  an 
ochre,  or  oxid  of  iron,  which  colours  the  rocky  channel  to  a con- 
fiderable  diftance.  Among  the  rocks  above  the  fpring,  I found 

* The  fummit  of  Hartfell,  according  to  the  meafurement  of  Dr.  Walker,  is 
3,000  feet  above  the  village  of  Moffat,  or  3,300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea. 
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fome  beautiful  fpecimens  of  alumen  plumofum , and  a few  green 
eryftals  of  fulphat  of  iron. 

In  thefe  fchiflous  flrata,  the  fulphurets  are  decompofed  by  the 
a£Hon  of  the  air,  and  the  contadl  of  water  ; the  fulphur  is  con- 
verted into  fulphuric  acid,  which,  combining  with  the  iron  and 
alumine,  form  the  fulphats  ; thefe  being  foluble  in  water,  are 
wafhed  away,  filter  among  the  crevices,  and  iffue  in  the  form  of  a 
Ipring,  which  is  covered  with  a fmall  building. 

Some  fhafts  have  been  opened  in  this  glen, 'probably  with  the 
’hopes  of  finding  lead  or  copper  ; about  a quarter  of  a mile  below 
the  well,  a fhaft  of  confiderable  extent  has  been  opened,  in  which 
are  appearances  of  copper,  though  I have  not  heard  that  any 
-confiderable  quantity  of  metal  was  found.  It  is,  however,  very 
•reafonable  to  fuppofe,  from  the  appearances  of  thofe  hills,  that 
they  are  rich  in  metallic  veins. 

The  latter  part  of  the  road  from  Moffat  to  the  Hartfell  fpaw 
is  very  bad,  and  almofl  impaffable  even  for  a foot  paffenger. 

This  well  was  difcovered  in  the  year  1 748,  by  John  William- 
fon, an  eccentric  but  benevolent  chara6ter.  He  believed  in  the 
Pythagorean  dodlririe  of  the  metempfychojis , or  tranfmigration  of 
the  foul  into  the  bodies  of  different  animals ; on  this  account  he  ' 
never  tailed  animal  food  for  the  laft  forty  years  of  his  life  ; nor 
would  he  fuffer  the  fmalleft  infeft  to  be  killed  if  he  could  pre- 
vent it. 

He 
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He  was  buried  in  the  old  church-yard  of  Moffat,  and  by 
particular  requeft,  at  as  great  a diflance  as  poffible  from  any  other 
grave.  A monument,  in  the  form  of  an  obelifk,  was  placed  over 
his  grave,  by  his  friend  and  patron  Sir  George  Maxwell  ; from 
the  different  fides  of  which  I copied  the  following  infcriptions  : 

On  the  JV ? (t  Side. 


Sacred 

To  the  Memory 
of 

John  Williamson, 
who  died 
M.DCC.LXIX. 

ISaJt  Side. 

Protestor 

of 

All  the  Animal 
Creation. 

North  Side . 


The  Difcoverer 
of 

Hartfell  Spaw. 
M.DCC.XLVIIL 


South 
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South  Side. 


His  Life 
was  {pent  in 
relieving 
The  Diflrefled. 

Erected  by  his  friends.  M.DCC.LXXV. 

The  water  is  perfeflly  clear  when  taken  from  the  well,  but 
; gradually  depofits,  even  though  fealed  up,  a little  oxid  of  iron, 
in  the  form  of  a line  impalpable  Pediment.  It  has  a ftrong- 
aftringent  tafte  like  ink. 

The  following  is  the  refult  of  the  experiments  which  I made 
with  it. 

i . Tin&ure  of  galls  dropped  into  it,  produced  a colour  nearly 
as  black  as  ink,  and  this  colour  was  as  deep  when  the  ex- 
periment was  made  after  the  water  had  been  boiled,  as  it 
was  before,  which  fliows  that  the  iron  is  not  fufpended  by 
the  carbonic,  but  by  aflxed  add. 

-2.  Muriat  of  barytes  produced  a white  cloud,  and  a copious 
fediment. 

3.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  no  change. 

4.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  a flight  turbidnds,  with  a white 

precipitate. 

5.  Tin&ure  of  turnfole  was  rendered  a little  red. 

6.  Lime  water  produced  a flight  turbklnefs,  with  fome  precipi- 

tate of  alumin. 
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7.  By  means  of  the  machine,  only  five  cubic  inches  of  gas  were 

expelled  from  a wine  gallon  of  the  water,  which  was 
chiefly  azotic  gas. 

8.  A wine  gallon  of  the  Hartfell  water  was  made  to  boil  gently  ; 

it  foon  became  turbid,  and  depofited  a brown  powder,  after 
which  it  was  perfedtly  clear.  The  powder  was  collected 
by  filtration,  and  found  to  weigh  fifteen  grains  ; it  was  of 
a yellowifh  colour,  but  changed  to  a beautiful  red  on  ex- 
pofure  to  a confiderable  heat.  It  was  found  to  be  oxid  of 
iron. 

The  clear  liquor  was  evaporated  very  gently  to  drynefs,  and 
the  faline  matter  procured  in  this  manner  weighed  96  grains. 

This  was  found  to  confift  of  fulphat  of  iron  (fal  martis,)  and 
fulphat  of  alumin  (alum.)  In  order  to  difeover  the  refpeftive 
quantities  of  each  of  thefe  falts,  the  whole  was  diffolved  in  water, 
and  the  iron  precipitated  by  tin&ure  of  galls.  When  this  was 
feparated,  a folution  of  fait  of  tartar  (caibonate  of  pot-afh)  was 
added,  which  precipitated  the  alumin  in  a carbonated  Rate,  and 
from  the  quantity  of  carbonat  of  alumin,  it  was  eafy  to  calculate 
the  fulphat  of  alumin,  which  I found  to  be  twelve  grains;  the 
quantity  of  fulphat  of  iron  muff  therefore  be  84  grains. 

This  water  taRes  much  ftronger  after  it  has  Rood  for  two  or 
three  days,  even  in  an  open  veflel,  though  it  is  in  fa<5l  weaker, 
becaufe  it  has  loR  part  of  its  iron  by  flanding.  The  fulphuric 
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acid  lofrng  part  of  its  iron,  its  tafte  becomes  more  fenfible,  and 
the  water  approaches  nearer  to  a folution  of  fal  martis. 

From  the  preceding  experiments,  it  appears  that  a wine  gal- 
lon of  the  Hartfell  water  contains, 

Of  fulphat  of  iron  - - - 84  grains. 

Sulphat  of  alumin  - - 12  ditto. 

Azotic  gas  -----  5 cubic  inches. 

Together  with  15  grains  of  oxid  of  iron,  with  which  the  ful- 
phuric  acid  feems  to  be  fuperfaturated,  and  which  it  gradually 
depofits  on  expofure  to  the  air,  and  almoft  immediately  when 
boiled. 

As  the  principal  mineralizers  of  this  water  are  the  fulphats  of 
iron  and  alumin,  it  is  evident  that,  if  well  corked,  it  will  keep 
for  months,  and  perhaps  years,  unimpaired  in  its  qualities  ; hence 
it  may  be  carried  to  a diftance  better  than  moft  mineral  waters, 
and  its  good  effedts  need  not  be  confined  to  Scotland,  or  even  to 
Britain.  When  Dr.  Johnstone  had  the  care  of  it,  he  fent  it  to 
many  towns  in  England,  and  to  the  Weft  Indies  ; but  it  is  now 
in  hands  that  render  it  of  little  benefit  to  the  public.  As  it 
keeps  fo  well  it  is  not  neceffary  to  drink  it  on  the  fpot,  which 
would  be  very  inconvenient,  but  it  may  be  procured  in  Moffat 

in  a frefh  ftate.  It  very  much  refembles  the  water  of  the  Horley 

% 

Green  Spaw  near  Halifax,  of  which  I publifhed  an  analyfis  in 
1790,  only  the  Horley  Green  water  is  confiderably  ftronger. 
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While  rambling  about  Moffat  I obferved  a fpring  near  the 
Evan  bridge,  at  the  end  of  the  town,  beyond  the  manfe,  on  the 
Dumfries  road,  which  appeared  to  be  a chalybeate.  On  tailing 
it  I found  it  flrongly  refembled  the  chalybeates  at  High  Har- 
rogate ; I therefore  made  fome  experiments  with  it,  of  which  the 
following  are  the  refults  : 

1.  Tindlure  of  galls  produced  a beautiful  purple  colour,  but 

not  after  the  water  had  been  boiled. 

2.  Lime  water  produced  a flight  cloud. 

3.  Muriat  of  barytes  caufed  no  change. 

4.  Acid  of  fugar  produced  no  effedt. 

5.  Tin£ture  of  turnfole  caufed  a flight  rednefs. 

6.  Acetite  of  lead  produced  no  effe<5h 

These  experiments  convinced  me  of  its  refemblance  to  the 
Harrogate  chalybeates,  in  which  the  iron  is  fufpended  by  car- 
bonic acid,  as  is  evidently  the  cafe  here. 

I next  expelled  the  gas  by  means  of  the  machine,  which 
amounted  to  1 7 cubic  incheSj  of  which  1 3 were  carbonic  acid 
gas,  and  3 azotic  gas. 

A wine  gallon  of  the  water  was  next  made  to  boil  gently 
for  a quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  it  depofited  a quan- 
tity of  yellow  fediment,  which,  being  collefted  by  filtration, 
weighed  two  grains,  and  was  evidently  oxid  of  iron.  The  clear 
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liquor  which  remained  after  filtration,  was  not  affeCted  by  any 
of  the  above  tefis. 

Hence  a wine  gallon  of  this  water  contains, 

Of  oxid  of  iron  - - - - 2 grains 

Carbonic  acid  gas  - - 1 3 cubic  inches. 

Azotic  gas  - - - - 3 ditto. 

The  quantities  of  iron  and  carbonic  acid,  which  are  the 
only  fubftances  of  any  confequence,  are  very  nearly  equal  to  thofe 
in  the  chalybeates  of  Harrogate.  From  this  circumftance  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  if  this  well  were  properly  inclofed,  which 
I was  promifed  fhould  be  done,  it  would  be  a valuable  addition 
to  Moffat.  It  would  agree  with  many  conftitutions  in  which 
the  Hartfell  water  is  improper,  on  account  of  its  too  great 
aftringency  and  tonic  power ; and  its  vicinity  to  Moffat  is  a great 
advantage,  as  it  can  be  drank  on  the  fpot  by  thofe  who  refort  to 
this  watering  place. 

Having  finifhed  what  obfervations  I had  to  make  on  the 
chemical  properties  of  the  mineral  waters  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Moffat,  I fhall  beg  leave  to  lay  before  my  readers  an  account 
of  their  medicinal  virtues,  which  was  communicated  to  be  by 
Dr.  Johnftone,  a judicious  practitioner,  who  has  refided  at 
Moffat  more  than  thirty  years,  and  who  is  confequently  well 
qualified  to  give  information  on  this  head. 


“ The 
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“ The  water,  which  has  been  ufecl  as  a medicine  for  the 
greateft  length  of  time,  is  what  is  generally  called  the  Mojfat 
well , or  fulphur  ’water , which  has  been  a place  of  refort  for  in- 
valids for  more  than  150  years,  and  will  continue  to  be  fo,  not 
only  from  its  medicinal  powers,  but  alfo  from  the  very  dry* 
healthy,  and  romantic  fituation  of  Moffat.  We  have  different 
traditions  refpedting  its  difcovery,  which  are  of  little  confe- 
quence,  but  I have  reafon  to  believe  that  it  was  firft  ordered  to 
be  cleared  out  by  a lady  of  the  name  of  Whiteford,  who  mar- 
ried a gentleman  in  this  neighbourhood;,  and  who  had  been  cured 
of  fome  complaint  by  this  water  after  having  ineffedtually  tried 
others.  Thejirft  notice  of  it  in  print  that  I know  of,  was  by 
Matthew  Mac  Kaie  of  Edinburgh,  who  gave  a chemical  and 
medicinal  account  of  it  in  1659,  and  mentions  its  having  been 
difcovered  fome  years  before.  Mr.  Milligan,  a furgeon  here 
about  fifty  years  ago,  gave  an  account  of  it,  which  may  be  feen 
in  the. Edinburgh  Medical  Effays. 

“ Its  effedts  have  been  long  noticed  in  fcrophulous,  and 
herpetic  or  fcorbutic  cafes.  In  fcrophula,  its  good  effe£ts  are 
very  obfervable,  either  when  the  glands  or  the  bones  are  af- 
fedted.  If  ufed  in  an  early  ftage,  before  humour  is  formed  in 
the  glands,  it  moft  commonly  difcuffes  the  fweliing;  and  if  the 
humour  be  formed,  it  promotes  fuppuration  ; fo  that  taken  in 
the  ftage  in  which  the  conflitution  is  not  much  affedted,  it  fel- 
dom  fails  to  make  a cure.  When  the  bones  are  affected  the 
cure  is  more  obftinate,  though  its  effedt  in  promoting  the  exfo- 
liation of  carious  bones  feems  confiderable.  I have  feen  fome 
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inftances  of  whole  bones  being  caft  off  piece  by  piece.  We  have 
had  many  inftances  of  white  fwellings  of  the  knee  being  cured,  if 
taken  before  the  bones  were  much  corroded  or  enlarged,  and  even 
afterwards,  attended  with  great  exfoliations.  I faw  one  inftance 
lately  in  this  neighbourhood,  where  a number  of  pieces  of  bone 
were  caft  off,  and  though  the  joint  remains  ftiff,  the  man  is 
able  to  follow  a laborious  employment. 

“In  moft  kinds  of  what  is  generally  called  fcurvy,  whether 
in  the  form  of  herpetic  eruptions,  or  cutaneous  ulcers,  or  perio- 
dical eryfipelatous  eruptions,  pimples  in  the  face,  or  imflam- 
mations  of  the  eyes,  the  falutary  effedts  of  this  water  have 
long  been  experienced.  Since  the  time  of  its  difcovery  it  has  been 
fo  noted  for  the  cure  of  thefe  difeafes,  as  to  deter  others,  labour- 
ing under  other  complaints  in  which  it  might  have  been  equally 
beneficial,  from  vifiting  Moffat,  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  ftigma 
generally  affixed  to  perfons  reforting  to  this  place.  But  this 
prejudice  has  long  been  got  the  better  of,  and  thefe  kind  of 
patients  now  make  only  a fmall  portion  of  our  vifitantSi 

“ It  has  been  fuccefsfully  ufed  in  rheumatic  cafes,  even  where 
the  limbs  are  ftiffened  and  contra&ed.  I have  feen  feveral  in- 
ftances of  gentlemen  from  the  Eaft  and  Weff  Indies,  with  liver 
complaints,  who  have  attributed  their,  cure  to  the  life  of  it:  it 
a£ts  very  powerfully  as  a diuretic,  by  which  quality  it  clears  the 
ureters,  forces  off  gravel,  and  even  fubftances  of  confiderable  fize 
from  the  bladder.  I have  fome  in  my  poffeffion  nearly  the  fize 
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of  a field  bean,  which  were  forced  down  the  urethra;  it  is  not 
long  fince  its  ufe  in  bilious  complaints  began  to  be  known.  Thefe 
complaints  are  fometimes  conftitutional,  but  are  moil  commonly 
the  refult  of  intemperance,  or  a fedentary  life  : the  common 
fymptoms  are  colics,  vomitings,  want  of  appetite,  indigeftion, 
coftivenefs,  flatulency,  and  heart-burn.  When  properly  admi- 
niftered,  this  water  not  only  alleviates  but  frequently  removes 
thefe  fymptoms.  It  is  equally  efficacious  where  there  is  a defi- 
ciency in  any  of  the  natural  fecretions,  and  in  fome  cafes  where 
the  conftitution  is  greatly  reduced,  either  from  an  original  fault 
or  lingering  illnefs.  We  muff,  however,  except  confumptive 
complaints,  in  which  the  fymptoms  feem  generally  to  be  aggra- 
vated during  a refidence  here. 

“The  water  is  fo  gentle  in  its  operation,  that  the  moft  delicate 
may  ufe  it  with  great  fafety  and  benefit. 

“ I fear  I fhall  fcarcely  be  credited,  when  I affert  as  a fadh, 
that  a man  drank  in  one  morning  fixteen  Scots  pints  of  it,  with- 
out any  other  inconvenience  than  a little  giddinefs.  I have 
known  perfons  for  months  together  drink  from  five  to  eight 
bottles  of  it  every  morning:  indeed  it  is  very  common  among  the 
lower  clafs  to  drink  from  three  to  fix  bottles,  and  I do  not  recoi- 
led! that  any  have  materially  buffered  by  it.  The  quantity  ufually 
prefcribed,  is  from  one  to  three  bottles  drank  in  the  morning  at 
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“Besides  the  benefit  derived  from  drinking,  the  bath  has  its 
fhare  of  merit.  In  many  cafes  I have  feen  the  warm  bath  highly 
ufeful;  the  mineral  feems  to  be  abforbed,  it  being  a fa6t  well 
known,  that  not  only  the  clothes,  but  the  breath  of  thofe  who 
bathe,  have  the  fulphureous  odour  of  the  water.  It  fihould  be 
ufed  as  a warm  bath  in  all  cafes  where  there  are  ulcers  or  erup- 
tions of  any  kind,  whether  fcrophulous  or  fcorbutic;  and  in  cafes 
of  chronic  rheumatifm  and  paralyfis.  Every  hcufe  has  conve- 
niencies  for  bathing-  on  verv  reafonable  terms. 

“The  Hartfell  water  is  a very  powerful  chalybeate,  and  requires 
particular  attention,  as  well  as  judgment  in  taking  it  up:  it  often 
happens,  that  for  many  months  together  it  cannot  be  got  in  per- 
fection, being  only  good  after  rain,  and  heft  of  all  when  heavy 
rains  have  fucceeded  dry  weather.  Owing  to  thefe  and  other 
particular  circumftances,  this  water  has  never  obtained  that  cele- 
brity to  which  it  is  juftly  entitled.  Immediately  after  it  was 
difcovered,  Dr.  Horseburgh  made  fome  experiments  with  it, 
and  publifhed  a few  cafes  in  which  it  had  been  ufed  with  fuccefs. 
His  paper  is  inferted  in  the  firft  volume  of  the  Edinburgh  Effays 
and  Obfervations,  Phyfical  and  Literary. 

“ As  it  is  a very  powerful  tonic,  we  fhould  expedl  that  it  would 
be  ufeful  in  difeafes  of  weaknefs.  I have  likewife  known  many 
inftances  of  its  particular  good  effedls  in  coughs  proceeding  from 
phlegm,  fpitting  of  blood,  and  fweatings:  in  ilomach  complaints, 
attended  with  head-achs,  giddinefs,  heart-burn,  vomiting,  indi- 
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gefiion,  flatulency,  and  habitual  coftivenefs;  in  gouty  complaints 
affedling  the  ftomach  and  bowels;  in  obfirudtions  and  difeafes 
peculiar  to  the  female  fex.  It  has  likewife  been  ufed  externally 
with  great  advantage  in  tetterous  eruptions,  and  old  obflinate 
ulcers. 

“ As  the  water  is  very  powerful  it  is  generally  drank  in  fmall 
quantities,  feldom  exceeding  an  English  pint  a-day,  though  in 
fome  cafes  I have  prefcribed  twice  that  quantity.  A few  years 
ago  a gentleman  from  England,  affli6ted  with  very  bad  ftomach 
complaints,  after  trying  a variety  of  mineral  waters  without  ad- 
vantage, came  to  make  trial  of  the  Hartfell  Spaw,  and  for  fix 
weeks  drank  a Scotch  pint  of  it  daily,  which  completely  cured 
him.  As  this  is  much  more  than  the  quantity  that  patients  can 
generally  bear,  it  Should  be  obferved,  that  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  for  years  before  of  drinking  mineral  waters  freely. 

“ With  refpeft  to  the  new  chalybeate,  on  which  you  made  fome 
experiments,  I can  as  yet  fay  little;  but  from  its  nature,  it  muff 
be  a very  valuable  acquisition  to  Moffat,  and  will,  I think,  an- 
fwer  in  fome  cafes  where  the  other  waters  will  not.” 

There  are  manypleafant  rides  about  Moffat,  and  fome  fcenes 
in  the  neighbourhood  by  no  means  deflitute  of  beauty  and  fub- 
limity,  which  are  frequently  viflted  by  the  company;  among 
thefe  may  be  mentioned  Belle  Craig,  Situated  at  a Short  difiance  Belle  Craig. 
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from  the  Carlifle  road,  a romantic  and  fequeflered  fpot,  which 
will  fcarcely  fail  to  repay  the  trouble  of  a vifit. 

Leaving  Moffat  early  one  fine  morning,  we  took  the  Carlifle 
road,  and  at  the  diflance  of  about  a mile  and  half  from  the  vil- 
lage, paffed  Dumcrief,  the  property  of  Dr.  Currie  of  Liverpool, 
delightfully  fituated  and  furrounded  by  extenfive  plantations. 
The  river  Moffat  runs  through  the  midff  of  the  grounds,  and  a 
branch  of  it  being  feparated  to  turn  a mill,  infulates  the  garden. 
Proceeding  along  the  Carlifle  road,  about  a mile  and  half  beyond 
Duncrief,  we  obferved  the  conflux  of  three  rivers,  the  Moffat, 
the  Annan,  and  the  Evan.  Thefe  united  ilreams  take  the  name 
of  Annan,  though  before  their  jundlion  the  Annan  was  the  leaf!: 
of  the  three.  As  we  proceeded,  the  extenfive  valley,  flat,  and 
even  like  a lake,  furrounded  by  hills,  with  the  beautiful  river 
meandring  through  it,  attracted  our  attention.  Indeed,  the  moft 
fuperficial  obferver  mufl  be  convinced  that  this  valley  has  for- 
merly been  covered  with  water,  which  having  gradually  worn 
down  the  natural  dam  or  boundary  at  its  lower  part,  has  fub- 
fided  and  retired  to  its  prefent  courfe.  This  natural  dam  is 
very  vifible  from  a fmall  bridge  in  the  road,  a little  beyond  the 
third  mileflone : the  mound  has  evidently  the  appearance  of  hav- 
ing been  worn  away  in  the  middle,  and  forms  a fcene  by  no 
means  unpidturefque. 

About  two  hundred  yards  beyond  the  third  mileflone  we 
left  the  high  road,  and  afcended  a kind  of  path  on  the  right, 
§ which 
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which  conducted  us  over  a hill  to  the  entrance  of  a glen  fkirted 
with  wood.  Through  this  wood  we  delcended  by  a path  not 
very  diftinct,  to  a little  brook,  which  we  eroded,  and  proceeded 
along  a road  by  the  fide  of  another  fmall  brook : at  this  place 
the  glen  begins  to  contract,  and  its  deep  (ides  are  covered  with 
wood  to  the  very  top  : on  walking  about  a hundred  yards,  we 
came  to  a feene  highly  picturefque.  On  our  right,  a fine  rugged 
rock,  crowned  with  oaks,  and  whofe  face  was  covered  with  a 
lichen  of  a beautiful  whitenefs,  mixed  with  heath  and  fhrubs, 
rifes  perpendicular  from  the  bottom  of  the  glen,  and  threatens 
dedrudtion  to  thofe  who  venture  near  its  bafe.  The  remainder 
of  th'e  contracted  view  towards  the  left,  is  bounded  by  a con- 
cave precipice,  almoft  covered  with  wood,  there  being  only  a 
few  places  where  the  bare  rock  overlooks  the  fhrubs  and  trees. 
In  one  place  a fmall  but  beautiful  cafcade  defeends  from  the  top 
of  a rock  on  the  left,  to  join  the  brook  below. 

It  is  the  white  rock  on  the  right,  that  rears  its  venerable 
.front  fo  high,  which  is  called  Belle  Craig,  and  which,  I fuppofe, 
means  bald  rock,  held  craig  being  the  provincial  appellation  for 
a bald  rock.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  the  pidtureique  beauty 
of  this  rock  acquired  it  the  name  of  Belle  Craig. 

When  we  had  pafied  this  beautiful  and  fequeifered  feene,  the 
glen  contracted  very  faff,  its  high  perpendicular  walls  approach- 
ing nearer  and  nearer,  till  they  were  only  a few  feet  afunder ; 
here  we  had  another  view  of  the  cafcade  which  has  been  men- 
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tioned,  and  which  appears  to  confifl  of  feveral  different  parts,  its 
ftream  being  here  and  there  hid  from  the  eye  by  fhrubs.  On 
going  a little  farther,  the  valley  became  fo  narrow,  that  there 
was  fcarcely  room  for  a foot-path  between  the  perpendicular  rock 
and  the  brook.  It  foon  afterwards  widens  a little,  and  on  the  left 
hand  is  to  be  feen  a little  projediing  rock,  from  which  water  is 
continually  dripping.  This  little  weeping  rock,  which  is  a humble 
miniature  refemblance  of  that  at  Knarefborough  in  Yorkfhire, 
is  by  no  means  deftitute  of  beauty,  and  the  drops  form  a vivid 
and  beautiful  rainbow,  if  properly  viewed  when  the  fun  fhines. 
We  next  defcended  a few  rude  Reps  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and 
foon  came  to  the  boundary,  where  the  brook  fills  up  the  whole 
width  of  the  glen.  This  is  generally  the  ne  plus,  ultra  of  the 
vifitants,  it  being  difficult  to  proceed  farther  ; but  thofe  who  do 
not  fear  being  wet,  go  up  the  brook,  which  has  worn  a deep 
channel  in  the  rock,  down  which  it  tumbles,  forming  a very  fine 
cafcade. 


It  was  once  the  intention  of  fome  gentlemen  fond  of  pic- 
turefque  fcenery,  to  have  condu&ed  the  brook  over  the  top  of 
the  rock,  nearly  oppofite  to  the  ftone  fteps  juffc  mentioned,  which 
would  have  had  a very  fine  effedh  This  romantic  little  fpot 
bears  a great  refemblance  to  Hackfall,  near  Ripon  in  Yorkfhire. 


Grey  Mare*s 
Tail. 


In  the  vicinity  of  Moffat  is  a very  fine  cafcade,  frequently 
vifited  by  the  company,  called  the  Grey  Mare’s  Tail. 


To 


CRAIG  Y-B  U R N-W  OOD, 


To  fee  this  cafcade  we  went  nearly  half  a mile  from  Moffat, 
on  the  Carlifle  road,  and  then  turning  to  the  left,  afcended  a hill 
called  Craigy  hill,  which  is  part  of  Dr.  Currie’s  eftate,  and  from 
which  we  had  a fine  view  of  the  venerable  woods  of  Dumcrief. 
Following  the  road  to  Selkirk,  we  croffed  a fmall  impetuous 
brook,  with  a very  rocky  channel,  called  Craigy-burn,  and  foon 
entered  a fine  glen  beautifully  wooded.  This  wood,  which 
confifts  chiefly  of  hazel  and  birch,  is  called  Craigy-burn-wood. 
In  the  midft  of  a fiat  and  fertile  but  narrow  vale,  the  Moffat 
winds  its  ferpentine  courfe.  The  other  fide  of  the  river  was 
formerly  wooded,  which,  no  doubt,  added  much  to  the  beauty 
of  the  fcenery,  but  the  wood  having  been  cut  down,  and  no  at- 
tention afterwards  paid  to  it  by  the  owner,  this  ornament  of  the 
country  is  loft. 

When  we  had  puffed  Craigy-burn-wood,  we  had  a full  view 
of  the  romantic  glen,  bounded  by  lofty  hills,  frowning  like  the 
furly  centinels  of  the  legion  pofted  behind  them.  A ride  more 
romantic  than  this,  on  a fine  day,  can  fcarcely  be  imagined. 
After  riding  by  the  fide  of  the  Moffat  about  feven  miles,  we 
croffed  it,  and  afcending  the  hill  on  the  other  fide,  had  a full 
view  of  the  cafcade  we  were  in  fearch  of.  Here  the  water  pre- 
cipitating itfelf  from  rock  to  rock,  dafhing,  foaming,  and  thun- 
dering from  a great  height,  between  two  fteep  hills,  falls  into  a 
dark  pool,  from  whence  it  runs  with  lefs  impetuofity  to  augment 
the  waters  of  the  Moffat,  which  it  joins  a little  above  the  place 
where  we  croffed  the  ftream.  The  water,  by  its  precipitous  fall, 
is  broken  by  the  air,  fo  as  to  appear  as  white  as  fnow. 
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Loch  Skeen.  The  water  which  forms  this  cafcade  runs  from  a lake  on  the 
top  of  the  hill,  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  diftant  from  the 
higheft  part  of  the  fall.  This  lake,  which  is  called  Loch- 
Skeen,  is  1,100  yards  in  length,  and  about  400  in  breadth; 
there  is  a little  ifland  where  eagles  bring  out  their  young  in  great 
fafety,  as  the  water  is  deep,  and  there  is  no  boat  on  the  lake. 
The  water  of  this  lake  abounds  with  very  fine  trout. 
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GEORGE  BUCHANNAN. 

This  writer,  who  was  diftinguifhed  in  the  fixteenth  cen-  appendix, 

» — — 

tury  as  a poet,  hiftorian,  and  man  of  univerfal  genius,  was 
defcended  from  an  antient  family,  which  was  never  rich,  but  by 
the  extravagance  of  his  grandfather  was  reduced  to  great  indi- 
gence. His  mother’s  brother  faw  that  he  had  genius,  and  fent 
him  to  Paris  for  his  education ; but  in  lefs  than  two  years  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  and  his  own  bad  ftate  of  health,  obliged  him  to 
return  home.  He  then  became  a foldier  under  John  Duke  of 
Albany  ; and  the  feverity  of  the  campaign  brought  on  a difeafe 
which  confined  him  to  his  bed  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
winter.  While  ftruggling  with  poverty  and  ficknefs,  he  was,  at 
the  age  of  twenty  years,  admitted  into  the  college  of  St.  Barbe 
in  Paris,  where  he  taught  grammar  for  three  years,,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  Earl  of  Cassils,  who  was  fo  delighted  with 
his  wit  and  manners,  that  he  made  him  his  companion  and  tutor. 

With  him  he  remained  five  years  abroad,  and  two  years  at  home ; 


at 
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appendix,  at  the  end  of  which  the  earl  died,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to 


' France,  when  James  the  Fifth  made  him  preceptor  to  his  illegi- 
timate fon,  who  was  afterwards  the  famous  regent  Murray. 
While  he  was  in  this  fituation,  there  was  a confpiracy  againft 
the  king,  who,  believing  the  Francifcans  to  be  concerned  in  it, 
ordered  Buchannan  to  write  againft  them.  He  did  fo,  but  in 
fuch  gentle  terms  that  the  king  was  diffatisfied,  and  commanded 
him  to  write  with  more  feverity..  The  fecond  order  produced 
the  famous  Francifcanus,  of  which  only  one  copy  was  given  to 
the  king,  who  let  other  perfons  fee  it,  and  it  would  feem  in  a 
difhonourable  manner  ; for  it  foon  became  public,  and  Buchan- 
nan found  the  animofity  of  the  church  more  powerful  than 
the  favour  of  the  crown  *.  Cardinal  Beaton  offered  a fum  of 
money  for  his  head ; and  the  profecution  of  him  became  a com- 
mon caufe,  not  only  to  mendicants  but  to  ecclefiaftics  of  every 
kind.  He  was  imprifoned,  and  would  have  been  tried  had  he 
not  efcaped  from  his  keepers.  When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
found  Beaton  there  as  ambaffador  to  that  court.  This  induced 
him  immediately  to  quit  that  city  for  Bourdeaux,  where  he 
taught  in  the  public  fchools  for  three  years.  Beaton  found 
him  out,  and  would  have  had  him  tried  in  France,  if  the  affairs 
in  Scotland  had  not  put  an  end  to  his  embaffy. 

* This  poem  confifts  of  936  lines : It  is  a fatire  upon  the  Francifcans,  or  Monks 
of  the  order  of  St.  Francis,  who  in  France  were  called  Cordeliers,  from  the  cords 
with  which  they  were  girt.  A Francifcan  is  fuppofed  by  the  poet  to  converfe  with 
his  brethren,  and  to  inftrudt  novices  ; in  doing  which,  he  difplays  all  the  abominable 
principles  and  practices  with  which  that  order  has  been  charged. 
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From  Bourdeaux,  after  infpediing  the  education  of  the  cele- 
brated Montaigne,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  fecond 
clafs  in  the  college  of  Bourbon.  In  the  year  1547?  wen^  to 
Portugal,  in  order  to  teach  philofophy  and  polite  learning ; and  he 
fays  that  he  did  fo,  becaufe  his  companions  were  rather  familiar 
friends  than  Grangers,  and  becaufe  that  corner  of  the  world  ap- 
peared to  him  mod  likely  to  be  free  from  tumults.  He  was 
happy  in  that  country  for  fome  time ; but  when  his  friend 
Goveanus  died,  he  was  imprifoned,  fir  ft  in  the  inquifition 
and  afterwards  in  a monaftery.  At  laft  he  obtained  his  liberty, 
and  was  made  tutor  to  the  ton  of  marelchal  Brisac,  with  whom 
he  fpent  five  years  in  France  and  Italy.  He  returned  to  Scot- 
land in  the  fame  year  that  Protelfantifm  became  the  eftabliffied 
religion  of  that  country.  He  was  made  principal  of  St.  Leonard’s 
college  in  St.  Andrew’s,  and  was  eledted  moderator  of  the  gene- 
ral afifembly  of  the  church,  an  office  of  great  importance  at  that 
time,  and  which  has  never  been  conferred  upon  a layman  but  in 
that  inftance  only.  He  was  appointed  preceptor  to  the  young 
king  by  the  authority  of  parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  to  York,  and  afterwards  to  Hampton  Court,  upon  the 

• * When  Buchannan  was  accufed  in  Portugal,  the  firft  charge  againft  him  was. 
That  he  had  written  the  Francifcanus:  the  fecond,  That  he  had  eaten  flefh  in  Lent  j 
and  the  third,  That  he  had  no  good  opinion  of  the  Romifti  religion.  To  the  firft  he 
anfwered,  that  before  he  left  France  he  had  fent  an  account  of  that  affair  to  the  king 
of  Portugal,  and  that  he  had  given  but  one  copy  of  that  poem  to  the  king  of  Scotland, 
by  whofe  order  it  was  written.  His  own  words  are,  “ Unum  enim  ejus  exemplum, 
Regi  Scotorum,  qui  fcribendi  au&or  fuerat,  erat  datum.” 
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affairs  of  Queen  Mary  ; and,  at  his  return,  he  was  made  direc- 
tor of  Chancery,  and  penfioner  of  the  crofs  regal  in  Avrfhire. 
Honours  were  heaped  upon  him,  even  after  the  death  of  his 
great  friend  the  regent  Murray  ; for  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  council,  and  lord  privy-leal.  He  retired  from  court 
about  a year  before  his  death,  and  died  a bachelor  in  December 
1582,  in  the  feventy-ftxth  year  of  his  age. 

• . .!  • 30  i v i 

* 1 

There  has  fcarcely  exifted  a diftinguifhed  perfbn  in  public 
life,,  whole  moral  character  has  not  been  calumniated  through 
envvor  other  motives.  Buchannan’s  was  attacked  with  great  vi- 

j O 

rulence.  The  injuftice  of  the  attack  is,  however,  pretty  certain, 
becaufe  no  other  proof  has  been  brought  than  vague  affertions, 
and  the  chain  of  fadls  juft  enumerated  form  the  ftrongeft  evi- 
dence of  his  probity  and  merit.  The  only  circumftance  which 
has  not  been  well  explained,  is,  how  he  fell  into  fuch  poverty,, 
that  he  was  buried  at  the  expence  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh. 
The  offices  which  he  held  in  Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of 
his  life,  were  lucrative ; I cannot  therefore  fee  how  he  became 
fo  indigent,  but  by  fuppofing  that  he  gave  away  his  money  in 
charity.  This  feems  the  more  probable,  becaufe  in  all  the  ca- 
lumnies that  were  thrown  out  againft  him,  he  is  not  fo  much  as 
charged  with  extravagance ; becaufe  prodigality  is  feldom  the 
vice  of  old  age  ; and  becaufe,  when  he  was  near  his  end,  he 
deftred  his  fervant  to  give  to  the  poor  what  little  money  was 
in  his  purfe,  as  there  was  not  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of 

his 
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his  funeral ; faying,  “ that  if  they  will  not  bury  my  corpfe,  they 
may  let  it  lie  where  1 am,  or  they  may  throw  it  where  they 
pleafe.” 

Another. charge  which  has  been  urged  againft  Buchan- 
nan  as  a writer,  is  indelicacy  and  licentioufnefs,  particularly  in 
his  defcription  of  an  amorous  Francifcan  in  his  poem  Francifca- 
nus  : but  he  may  perhaps  be  defended  when  we  compare  the  deli- 
cate tafte  of  the  prelent  age  with  that  in  which  he  wrote.  The 
ancient  fati rifts,  as  Hume  obferves,  often  ufed  great  liberties  in 
their  expreffions;  but  their  freedom  no  more  refembles  the  licen- 
tioufnefs of  Rochester,  than  the  nakednefs  of  an  Indian  does  that 
of  a common  proftitute*.  In  the  twelfth  and  fourteenth  centuries, 
when  the  church  of  Rome  was  in  the  height  of  her  glory,  there 
was  a fettled  enmity  between  the  priefts  of  the  fame  church,  viz. 
the  feculars  and  regulars,  or  parifh  priefts  and  monks,  becaufe 
their  manners  and  interefts  were  in  fome  refpe&s  different.  The 
art  of  printing  and  copper-plate  engraving  was  unknown  at 
that  time;  and  the  feculars,  who  were  in  pofleffion  of  the  cathe- 
drals, which  were  then  the  places  of  greateft  refort,  made  fatiri- 
cal  ftatues  and  figures  of  the  monks  inftead  of  lampooning  them, 
as  would  be  done  in  our  times  by  prints  and  pamphlets.  In 
feveral  cathedrals,  for  inftance  that  of  Glalgow,  there  are  ftill 
remaining  many  figures  of  the  monks  in  more  indecent  fituations 
than  any  deferibed  by  Buc  hannan  ; fo  that  he,  in  fa£t,  laid  no 
more  againft  them  than  was  commonly  done  by  their  brother 

* Hume’s  Hiftory  of  James  II. 

Mm2  ecclefiaftics. 
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ecclefiaffics.  Thefe  figures,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  cathe- 
drals of  moft  countries  in  Europe,  prefent  a ftriking  view  of 
human  nature.  In  the  opinion  of  good  catholics,  every  ftone  in 
a religious  building  is  holy  in  the  ftri6teft  fenfe;  while  proteftants 
think  there  is  nothing  more  facred  in  the  Jiones  of  a church,  than 
in  thofe  of  any  public  edifice  ; and  yet  the  firft  applied  their  holy 
fabrics  to  a ufe,  of  which  a proteilant  would  be  afhamed.  So 
different  are  the  manners  of  mankind  in  different  ages,  and  fo 
wonderfully  does  the  human  mind  reconcile  the  greateft  incon- 
fiftencies  when  the  malevolent  paffions  are  afloat,  and  fanned  by 
party  zeal. 

In  the  Life  of  Buchannan,  written  by  himfelf,  there  is  a 
dignity,  good  humour,  modefty,  and  knowledge  of  the  world, 
which  ftand  forth  as  a reproach  to  almoft  all  other  felf-biogra- 
phers.  Though  he  was  oppreffed  with  years  and  difeafe  when 
he  wrote  it;  and  though  the  clergy  had  perfecuted  him  for  a long 
time,  and  zealoufly  fought  his  life,  yet  he  fpeaks  of  them  in  the 
following  terms:  “ They,  to  wit  the  Francifcans,  who  make  a 
profeffion  of  gentlenefs,  took  that  flight  offence  more  amifs  than 
feemed  becoming  in  them,  who  were  fo  pious  in  the  opinion 
cf  the  vulgar  ; and  not  finding  fuffieient  caufe  to  juftify  their  im- 
moderate anger,  they  had  recourfe  to  their  common  charge,  to 
wit,  that  of  herefy.’  When  he  fpeaks  of  the  perfecution  which 
he  and  his  colleagues  met  with  in  Portugal,  it  is  in  this  manner: 
“ All  their  enemies,  and  all  their  rivals,  firft  fecretly,  and  then 
openly,  fell  upon  them  in  the  moft  hoftile  manner ; and  they  in- 
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fulted  Buchannan  with  the  utmoft  bitternefs,  for  he  was  a 
ftranger  who  had  few  to  rejoice  in  his  fafety,  to  lament  his  dif- 
trefs,  or  to  revenge  his  injury.”  When  fpeaking  of  the  monaf- 
tery  in  which  he  was  imprifoned,  he  fays,  that  “ though  the 
monks  who  were  appointed  to  inftrudt  him  were  extremely  ignorant 
in  religion,  yet  they  were  neither  inhuman  nor  wicked.”  It  is  re- 
markable that  his  cruel  treatment  did  not  deprive  him  of  tran- 
quillity of  mind;  for,  during  his  confinement,  he  employed  his 
time  in  writing  the  tranflation  of  the  Pfalms  of  David,  which  has 
been  admired  in  every  country.  He  was  fo  far  from  affuming 
great  importance  on  account  of  his  literary  fame,  that  when  he 
fpeaks  of  himfelf  it  is  in  this  manner  : “ The  judges,  who  had 
tired  themfelves  and  him  for  half  a year,  fliut  him  up  in  a mo- 
naftery,  that  it  might  not  be  thought  that  they  had  without  caufe 
haraffed  a man  who  was  not  unknown.”  And  this  it  was  pro- 
per for  him  to  mention,  becaufe  without  it,  no  juft  account 
could  be  given  of  his  imprifonment  after  his  trial. 

Whether  we  confider  Buchannan  as  a poet  or  a hiftorian, 
he  muft  be  allowed  to  have  poffefted  very  uncommon  abilities. 
The  Francifcanus  alone  would  have  raifed  him  to  great  eminence 
as  a poet,  for  there  is  hardly  any  fatire  of  the  fame  length  that 
is  fo  poignant,  corrediy  and  elegant.  The  ftyle  is  nervous,  and 
fo  much  elevated,  that  fome  critics  have  fpoken  of  it  as  too  heroic 
for  a fatire : but  this  circumftance,  like  the  ftyle  of  Lutrin,  or 
the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  by  exciting  ridicule  produces  contempt ; 

while 
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appendix,  while  it  by  no  means  diminishes  the  abhorrence  which  is  due  to 
fuc'n  crimes.  Buchannan  wrote  a great  variety  of  little 
poems,  and  many  of  them  have  fo  much  of  the  epigramatic 
point,  that  the  reader  muft  be  both  Surprized  and  pleafed  to  fee 
that  the  fame  author  pofTefTed  likewife  fo  much  of  the  true 
elegiac  vein  as  in  his  “ Ilia  mihi  femper  prefenti  dura  Neaera,” 
fo  much  of  the  ancient  fimplicity  as  in  Jephtes  and  Baptiftes ; 
and  fo  much  of  the  moft  elevated  lublime,  as  in  his  Spha:ra* 
and  his  ParaphraSe  of  the  Pfalms  of  David, 

When  we  take  a view  of  Buchannan  as  a historian,  it  may 
be  proper  to  oblerve,  that  no  hiStory  will  ever  be  valuable  for 
the  composition,  that  does  not  exhibit  either  philofophic  views 
of  human  nature,  or  beautiful  pidtures  of  interesting  events.  In 
both  characters  the  merit  of  Buch  annan  is  conSpicuous.  The 
outlines,  for  infhance,  of  the  excellent  Treatifes  concerning  Crimes 
and  Punishments,  are  contained  in  Buc hannan’s  Short  remarks 
upon  the  tortures  that  were  inflidted  upon  the  murderers  of 
James  the  FirSt  *.  And  his  account  of  the  taking  of  Dum- 
bartion  CaStle  by  Craufurd,  is  a more  Striking  pidture  of  an 
interesting  event,  than  any  that  has  Since  been  made  of  it  by 

* Hoc  maxime  pa£to  mors  Jacobi,  crudelis  quidem  ilia,  fed  certe  ultra  humani- 
tatis  modum  crudeliter  vindicata  eft.  Hujus  enim  generis  fupplicia  vulgi  animos  non 
tam  a fsevitia  metu  avocant,  quam  ad  quidvis  agendum  et  patiendum  offerant;  nec 
acerbitate  tam  pravos  deterrent,  quam  afluetudine  fpe&andi  terrorem  psenarum  im- 
minuunt:  prefertim  fi  facinoforum  animi  adverfus  vim  doloris  induerint:  apud 

vulgos  enim  imperitum  confidentia  pertinax  conftantis  fiduciae  plerumque  laudem 
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Very  able  writers.  His  hiftory  has  been  much  read  and  admired 
by  foreigners  *,  as  well  as  by  his  own  countrymen. 
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It  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  there  are  fome  things  in  his' 
hiftory  which  are  inaccurate,  and  others  w?hich  are  falfe;  but  be- 
fore he  be  condemned  for  them,  the  following  circumstances 
oueht  to  be  considered  : Firft : his  inaccuracies  have  been  dif- 
covered  in  confequence  of  examining  evidence  to  which  he  had 
not  accefs.  Second  ; in  his  ancient  hiftory  he  followed  what  he 
thought  to  be  the  beft  accounts  of  other  writers,  and  only  gave 
them  a claffic  drefs.  The  modern  cry,  therefore,  that  the  An- 
cient Hiftory  of  Scotland  is  fabulous,  can  never  be  a juft  charge 
aeainft  him  ; for  if  he  had  not  related  what  was  handed  down  to 
him,  or  if  he  had  been  a fceptic  without  the  evidence  of  records, 
he  would  not  have  been  a historian,  but  a writer  of  romance. 
Thirdly,  the  rage  of  civil  and  religious  party  was  fo  violent  in 
his  own  time,  that  it  was  often  impofSlble  to  know  the  truth  ; 

* “ The  ftyle,”  fays  Le  Clerc,  “ is  beautiful  and  pure ; and  he  appears  every- 
where to  fpeak  the  truth  as  far  as  it  was  known  to  him.  His  judgment  of  things  is 
found  ; he  cenfures  freely  what  deferves  it,  and  commends'  what  he  thought  worthy  of 
praife.  He  unites  the  brevity  of  Salluft  with  the  elegance  and  perfpicuity  of  Livy. 
But  he  is  not  fufficiently  exadt  in  his  dates,  and  does  not  cite  his  authorities.” 

Thuanus  fays  of  him,  “ That  though  Buchannan,  according  to  the  genius  of  his 
nation,  fometimes  inveighs  againft  crowned  heads  with  feverity,  yet  that  his  hiftory 
is  written  with  fo  much  purity,  fpirit,  and  judgment,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  produdiion  of  a man  who  had  paffed  his  days  in  the  duft  of  a fchool,  but  of  one 
who  had  been  always  converfant  in  the  moft  important  affairs  of  ftate.  Such,”  fays 
he,  “ was  the  greatnefs  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his  genius,  that  the  meannefs 
of  his  fortune  did  not  hinder  him  from  forming  juft  fentiments  concerning  things  of 
the  greateft  moment.” 

and; 
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appendix,  and  yet  his  general  account  of  difputed  events  appears,  to 
the  moft  candid  and  heft  informed  in  modern  times,  to  be  well 
founded.  If  he  had  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  truth  ex- 
adtly,  we  may  lament  his  fituation,  but  cannot  blame  his  inte- 
grity, or  ceafe  to  admire  the  purity,  the  vigour,  and  the  elegance 
of  his  ftyle. 

Upon  the  whole;  after  making  every  juft  allowance  for  the 
fhades  in  Buchannan’s  charadter,  he  muft  be  confidered,  by 
every  impartial  reader,  as  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  perlons 
which  this  ifland  has  produced  ; and  there  is  hardly  perhaps 
another  nation  that  can  give  an  example  of  the  powers  of  writing 
profe  and  verfe,  united  in  the  fame  man,  in  fo  diftinguifhed  a 
manner*. 

* For  the  materials  of  this  Appendix,  I am  indebted  to  a MS.  paper  written  by  the 
late  Profeffor  Anderfon,  and  read  before  the  Literary  Society  in  Glafgow  College. 
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The  Roman  Numerals  refer  to  the  Volumes , and  the  Figures  to  the  Pages: 


A. 

Aberfeldie,  ii.  74. 

Acade?nyy  or  college  at  Invernefs,  ii.  2. — 
at  Perth,  ii.  101. — Anderfon’s  at  Glaf- 
gow,  ii.  193. 

Achnacraig , i.  145, 

Agriculture , remarks  on,  i.  24.  72.  84.  1 17. 
134.  139.  145.  157.  164.  168.  170. 
J 73*  271,  3i6.  320.;  ii.  159. 

Anderfon , ProfefTor,  makes  experiments  on 
the  magnetifm  of  Dumbarton  rock,  i. 
13. — his  account  of  the  quantity  of  rain 
at  Glafgow,  i.  25. — fuggefts  and  ob- 
tains fubfcriptions  for  Buchannan’s  mo- 
nument, i.  31. — his  excellent  inftitution 
at  Glafgow,  ii.  193. 

Anderfon , i.  2. 

Antiquities , i.  7.  9.  23.  91.  136.  250.  270. 
279;  ii.  15.  40.  57.  60.  62. 

Ardgarten , i.  70. 

Ardkinlafs  caftle,  i.  75. 

^y,  river,  i.  77.  83. — cafcade,  i.  no. 

Argyle , marquis  of,  his  character,  i.  79. — 
earl  of,  his  character,  i.  81. 

Arosy  i.  193. 

Atholy  earl  of,  his  magnificent  hunt,  ii.  56. 
— duke  of,  king  in  Man,  ii.  65. 

Arroquhary  i.  67. 

Avon  bridge,  ii.  222. 


B. 

Badenoch , ii.  39. 

Ballochy  horfe  fair,  i.  31. 

Balnegarde  inn,  extortion  at,  ii.  74. 

Banksy  Sir  Jofeph,  his  account  of  Staffa, 
the  firft  which  ever  was  publifhed,  i.  230, 
Barncluithy  ii.  224. 

Barns  for  drying  corn,  i.  85. 

Bafalt  rocks,  extend  from  Dunbuc  to 
Stirling,  i.  10. — theory  of  their  forma- 
tion, i.  232. 

Battle  of  Loch  Groinart,  i.  213. — ofCuI- 
loden,  ii.  25.— of  Clach-na-herey,  ii.  33, 
— of  Killicranky,  ii.  45. — of  Luncarty, 
ii.  91. 

Beddoesy  dodtor,  his  ingenious  theory,  ii. 
60. 

Be  Id  Craigy  near  Moffat,  ii.  257. 

Ben  Lomondy  view  of,  i.  n. — fublime  view 
from,  i.  54. — dreadful  precipice  of,  i. 
57  — poetical  defcription  of,  i.  60. — - 
natural  hiftory  of,  i.  61. 

Ben  Nevis,  the  higheft  mountain  in  Bri- 
tain, i.  307. 

Beray  Offian’s  ftory  of,  i,  125. 

Beregoniumy  ancient  city,  i.  279. 

Birnham  wood,  ii.  90. 

Black  maily  paid  to  highland  robbers,  i.  64. 

3*3* 

Black fenithsy 
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Bhekfmitbs , anciently  rcfpe&able  in  the 
highlands,!.  115. 

Blair  Athol , ii.  42.  59. — caftle,  ii.  44. 

Biantyrc , priory,  ii.  216. 

Bonbill , Dr.  Smollett’s  birth-place,  i.  26. 

31* 

Boojhala , ifland,  i.  220. 

Boot-hill , ii.  120. 

Bothwell  caftle,  ii.  215. — bridge,  ii  2171 

Breadalbane,  the  earl  of,  encourages  agri- 
culture, i.  1 17. 

Bridge  aqueducft,  over  the  river  Kelvin, 
i.  4. — Roman,  i.  7. — the  High,  i.  312. 
— at  Foyers,  i.  323. — the  Rumbling,  ii. 
72.  143. — of  Perth,  ii.  94. 

Bruce , fome  account  of  that  poet,  ii.  1 36. 
— his  defcription  of  Loch  Leven,  ibid. 

Bruir  cataraift,  ii.  44. 

Buchannan,  obferved  the  magnetifm  of  the 
rock  of  Dumbarton,  i.  13. — magnifi- 
cent obelifk  erected  to  his  memory,  i.  31. 
his  parentage  and  early  purfuits,  ii,  263. 
— writes  the  Francifcanus,  ii.  264. — 
hence  a price  fet  on  his  head,  ib. — flees 
to  France,  ib. — educates  Montagne,  ii. 
265. — goes  to  Portugal,  and  is  imprifon- 
ed  in  the  inquifttion,  ib. — returns  to 
Scotland,  and  is  made  preceptor  to  the 
young  king,  James  VI.  ib. — honours 
heaped  on  him,  ii.  266. — his  death,  ib. — 
his  chara£ter  as  a man  and  a writer,  266. 

Burns , his  poetical  defcription  of  the  Fall 
of  Foyers,  i.  325. — of  Taymouth,  ii. 
«! . 

c. 

Cadzow  caftle,  ii.  223. 

Cameron , Sir  Ewin,  bravely  and  fuccefs- 
fully  oppofes  O.  Cromwell,  i.  302. 

Cairngorm  ftones,  ii.  38. 


Cairn s , origin  of,  i.  282. 

Callander , ii.  170. 

Canal , Forth  and  Clyde  deferibed,  i.  3. — 
of  Crinan,  it’s  great  utility,  i.  107.  143. 
— fhouid  have  been  a national  work,  i. 

109.  — great  advantages  of  a propofed 
one  between  Fort  William  and  Inver- 
ness* i.  330. 

Cancers , probably  caufed  by  whilkey,  ii.  8. 
Cantyre,  long  and  dangerous  navigation 
round  it,  i.  108. 

Carfe  of  Cowrie,  probably  once  under 
water,  ii.  93. 

Ca fades  and  cataracts — on  the  Arey,  i. 

1 10.  — near  Loch  Awe,  i.  123. — at  Hay- 
field,  i.  128. — at  Connel,  i.  135. — at 
Ben  Nevis,  i.  31 1. — of  Foyers,  i.  322. 
of  Bruir,  ii.  43. — at  Blair,  ii.  47. — of 
Tummel,  ii.  52. — of  Bran,  ii.  72. — at 
Aberfeldie,  ii.  75. — in  the  Cauldron 
Linn,  ii.  142. — of  Stonebyres,  ii.  225. 
— of  CorraLinn,  ii.  228. — ofBonniton 
Linn,  ii.  2 30. 

Ci fie  Stalkir , i.  280. 

Campbell,  ii.  146. 

Douglas , ii.  237. 

Cattle , 2,000  annually  fent  from  Mull,  i. 
191. 

Cave,  a curious  one,  i.  276. 

Celtic  etymologies,  deferve  prefervation,  ii. 
48.  ' 

Characters  of  the  marquis  and  earl  of 
Argyle,  i.  79.  81. 

Cbatelherault,  ii.  222. 

Clans , their  feuds,  i.  203.  215. 

Climate , enquiry  into  the  changes  of,  i. 

174. — of  Mull  ifland,  i.  189. 

Clyde  river,  i.  3. 

Colquhouns  maflacred  by  the  Macgregors, 

»•  33- 


Columba , 
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Columba , St.  account  of,  i.  162.  247. 

Conn  cl-,  i.  135. 

Corn  for  feed  Ihould  be  brought  from  nor- 
thern countries,  i.  24. 

Coronation  ftone,  i.  137;  ii.  1 18. 
Corporation  laws,  Hunt  commerce  and 
manufactures,  i.  22. 

Cottage  deftroyed  by  a falling  rock,  i.  130. 
Craignethan  caftle,  ii.  225. 

Crichton,  the  admirable,  ii.  1 00. 

Crofs,  monumental,  i.  131. 

Cruachan  mountain,  i.  125. 

Culloden , houfe  and  battle  of,  ii.  25 — the 
victory  ftained  with  cruelty,  ii.  30. 

D. 

Dale,  Mr.  David,  of  Glafgow,  his  large 
cotton-mills  at  New  Lanark,  ii.  228 — 
makes  excellent  regulations,  ii.  233 — 
gives  religious  inftruCtions  tohispeople, 
ii.  235 — provides  for  many  families 
from  the  highlands  and  Ireland,  ii. 
236,  his  people  remarkably  healthy,  ii. 
236.  . 

Dalmally,  i.  1 1 2. 

Dalnacardoch  inn,  ii.  41. 

Dalwhinnie  inn,  ii.  40. 

Darthula , Oflian’s  ftory  of,  i.  133. 

Darwin , doCtor,  his  poetical  defeription  of 
the  Polifh  falt-mines,  i.  154. 
Depopulation  from  Iheep  farms,  i.  71.  93. 

ill.  165.  296;  ii.  12. 

Devil’s  Mill , ii.  144. 

Dollar , ii.  144. 

Donduramh  caftle,  i.  75. 

Douglas  caftle,  ii.  237. 

Doune  caftle,  its  great  extent  and  hiftory, 
ii.  163. — village,  ii.  169. 

Drefs,  the  highland  beautiful,  ii,  10.  88. 
Duart  caftle,  i.  192. 


I Dumbarton , town,  caftle  and  glafs-works, 

i.  3.  1 1.  13.  21. 

— caftle,  account  of  its  efcalade 

in  1571,  i.  15. 

Dumcrief  ii.  261. 

Dunglafs  fort,  ancient  and  modern,  i.  10. 
Dunkeld,  town,  cathedral  and  houfe,  ii* 
59,  64. 

Dunolly  caftle,  i.  278. 

Dunjlajfnage  caftle,  i.  1 36. 

E. 

Echo , a remarkable  one,  i.  1 38C 
Education  better  underftood  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  ii.  5. 

Emigration , from  the  highlands,  and  its 
lamentable  caufes,  i.  183.  296  s ii. 
87; 

Englijh  fpoken  corre&ly  by  many  of  the 
highlanders,  i.  315. 

Ettles,  Mrs.  inn-keeper,  Invernefs,  her 
civility  and  reafonable  charge,  ii.  1.. 

F. 

Fall  of  Foyers , one  of  the  higheft  in  the 
world,  i.  321.  325. 

Famine  prevented  by  the  potatoe,  i.  72. 
Farkin  point,  view  from,  i.  66. 

Feuel,  fcarcity  of,  in  wet  years,  i.  1 x r. 

Feuds  of  the  clans,  i.  203.  215;  ii.  33.. 
Fingal’s  cave  in  Staffa,  i.  219.  223. 

Fintry , ii.  177. 

Fijloeries , i.  69.  93.  129.  132  ; ii.  10,  95 
— Society  for  encouraging  them,  L 

*93- 

Fifes  of  paftage,  i.  97. 

Forth,  windings  cf  the,  ii.  153’. 

Fort  William,  i.  301 — its  eftablifhment  by 
Cromwell,  bravely  refilled  by  Sir  Ewin 
Cameron,  i.  302 — advantages  of,  i.  314. 

Fort 
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Fort  Augujlu s,  an  excellent  fituation  for 
a woollen  manufactory,  i.  318. 

— George , ii.  14 — a vitrified  one,  ii. 
15  — conjectures  on  the  origin  of,  ii, 

17- 

Fraocb  Elian  caftle,  in  a beautiful  ifland, 

i.  124. 

Freeh  urn  inn,  ii,  35. 

French , rebel  auxiliaries,  fire  not  a (hot  at 
Culloden,  ii.  27. 

Fulling  cloth,  highland  mode  of,  i.  158. 

G. 

Garlics , the  birth-place  of  the  great  lord 
Napier,  i.  32. 

General’s  hut,  i,  321. 

George  II.  his  princely  declaration,  on 
hearing  of  the  unworthy  fate  of  M‘Ian, 
the  pretender’s  heroic  fupporter,  ii. 
29. 

' Gilpin , Mr. — his  juft  remark  on  Dum- 
barton caftle,  i.  11  — elegant  ex- 
tract from  him,  i.  51 — his  tafte  ex- 
cellent, ii.  47.68 — his  defcription  of 
Ruben’s  picture  of  Daniel  in  the  lion’s 
den,  ii.  217. 

■Glafigow , improving  ftate  of,  ii.  185 — 
population  of,  ii.  186— public  walks,  ib. 
— commerce,  ii.  187 — manufactures,  ii. 
189 — univerfity,  ii.  191 — Anderfon’s 
inftitution,  ii.  193— leCtures  delivered 
in  it  by  the  author,  ii.  196 — which  are 
attended  by  the  ladies,  ii.  202. 

Glencoe , awfully  grand  and  piCturefque,  i. 
284 — the  birth-place  of  Oflian,  ib. — 
maffacre  in  1691,  i.  288;  ii.  51. 
Glengary , i.  317. 

Gleucroe  and  Killicranky  paffes,  i.  76. 
Glenkinlafi,  I.  74. 

Glenorchay , i.  112. 

3 


Gold,  worth  £.100,000  fterl.  found  near 
Lead-hills,  ii.  239. 

Goldjmith , patriotic  lines  from,  i.  186. 

Gometra  ifland,  i.  217. 

Gowrie’s  confpiracy,  ii.  106. 

Graham’s  dyke,  i.  8. 

Grandtully  hofpital,  ii.  91. 

Grey  Mare’s  Tail,  a fine  cafcade  near 
Moffat,  ii.  260. 

H. 

Hamilton , Gavin , a Scottifh  painter,  ii. 
86. 

Hamilton  town,  ii.  217. — houfe,  collec- 
tion of  paintings  the  belt  in  Scotland,  ib. 

Harbours , i.  22.  137.  140.  193. — that  of 
Oban,  an  excellent  fituation  for  a royal 
dock  and  arfenal,  i.  143. 

Harper,  curious  ftory  of  the,  i.  197. 

Hartfell  mountain  and  fpaw,  ii.  245— 
analyfis  of  the  latter,  ii.  248. 

Hay,  the  firft,  his  bravery  and  patriotifm, 
ii.  91. 

Hay  field , i.  1 28. 

Heath-peafling , (orobus  tuberofus)  chewed 
by  the  highlanders,  i.  337. 

Hebrew  and  Greek  fhould  be  ftudied  by 
divines,  ii.  7. 

Herring  Fijhery,  i.  69.  93.  149  — impor- 
tance of  it,  i.  96— yet  negleCted,  and, 
till  lately,  abandoned  to  the  Dutch,  i. 
102 — veffels  and  men  employed,  and 
herrings  caught  by  that  people,  i.  104— 
the  Britifh  fifhery  much  impeded  by 
falt-laws,  i.  149. 

Hejfians,  in  1745,  paufed  at  the  pafs  of 
Killicranky,  ii.  49. 

Highlanders,  their  food,  i.  73.  117.  121 
— abhor  eels,  i.  1 12 — their  fuperftitions, 
i.  Ji8.  163.  214 — their  funeral  cere- 
monies. 
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monies,  i.  ng.  162— their  euftoms,  i. 
120.  139.  158.  207 — their  huts,  i.  121, 
160 — their  drefs,  i.  121.  1565  ii.  to. 

■ 88 — their  ancient  hofpitality,  i.  139 — 
children,  mortality  of,  i.  161— -their 
diftrefles,  i.  179.  334 — they  indignantly 
emigrate  to  America,  i.  183 — where 
the  poorer  fort  are  fold,  i.  186 — their 
proverbs,!.  197,  212— -their  generous 
and  difinterefted  conduCt  to  the  pre- 
tender, ii.  29. 

Highlands , improvement  of,  greatly  inter- 
rupted by  our  frequent  wars,  i.  166. 
Hofpitality  of  Mr.  Vaffel,  i.  9 — of  Mr. 
M‘Gibbon,  i.  no-1— of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M ‘Intire,  i.  113 — of  the  Meflrs.  Ste- 
phenfon,  i.  141 — of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Frafer,  i.  147 — of  Mr.  Maxwell,  i. 
193 — of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M‘Lean,  i.  195. 
202.  217.  274— of  Sir  Allan  M‘Lean 
and  his  daughters  to  Dr.  Johnfon,  i. 
273— of  Mr.  Stewart,  i.  274-*-of 
Mr.  M‘Donald,  i.  288. 

Hunt.,  defcription  of  a moft  magnificent 
one  given  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  in  ho- 
- nour  of  James  V.  ii.  56. 

I. 

Icolmkill,  or  Iona  ifland,  names  and  defcrip- 
tion of,  i.  246— interefting  ruins  on  it, 
i.  250. 

Inch  Kenneth  ifland,  i.  273. 

Inch  Murrin  ifland,  i.  39. 

Inch  Tavanach  ifland,  &c.  i.  38. 

Inijhail  ifland  and  monaftery,  i.  127. 
Inverary  town,  i.  76.  86 — caftle,  i.  78 — 
woods  long  fince  valued  at  £.100,000 

i-  83. 

Invergary  caftle,  i.  317. 
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Inverlochy  caftle,  i.  306 — ancient  toWn  of 
ib. 

Invernefs , ii.  1 — its  academy  or  college,  ii. 
2— fubfcription  for  an  infirmary  at,  ii. 
7 — manufactures,  ii.  8 — language  Erfe 
and  pure  Englifh,  ii.  10. 

Inveruglas  ferry  on  Loch  Lomond,  i.  52. 

Irijh  and  highland  poor  wretched  from  the 
oppreflion  of  tackfmen,  i.  173 — many 
of  both  employed  by  the  benevolent 
Mr.  Dale,  of  Glafgow,  ii.  236. 

Iron  works  atBunaw,  i.  130. 

Ifands , Abating, defcribed,  i.  45. 

J‘ 

James  VI.  his  ridiculous  difpute  with  the 
clergy,  on  occafion  of  Gowrie’s  con- 
fpiracy,  ii.  113. 

Jamiefon  the  painter,  the  Scottifh  Van- 
dyke, ii.  84. 

Johnfon , doCtor  Samuel,  his  elegant  obfer- 
vation  on  his  entertainment  at  Inch 
Kenneth,  i.  273. — doubted  the  well 
known  faCt,  that  Loch  Nefs  never 
freezes,  i.  327. 

Johnjlone , doCtor,  of  Moffat,  his  account 
of  the  medicinal  effeCts  of  the  mineral 
waters  of  that  place,  ii.  252. 

Juniper  berries  formerly  fhipped  from  In- 
vernefs to  Holland,  i.  338, 

K. 

Karnes , lord,  his  excellent  plan  or  leafes 
of  land,  i.  171. 

Kelp,  how  prepared,  i.  188. 

Kelvin , aqueduct  bridge  over  the  river,  i.  4. 

Kcnmore , village,  ii.  77.  87. 

Kerrera,  ifland,  i.  144. 

Kilchurn , caftle,  i.  123. 

O o 


Killean , 
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Killian,  i.  147. 

Killearn , village,  the  birth-place  of  George 
Buchannan,  i.  31. 

Kill} cranky,  a famous  pafs  into  the  High- 
lands, i.  70. ; the  Caledonian  Thermo- 
pylae, ii.  49. 

Kalpatrick  (old)  village,  i.  6. 

Kilfyth , village,  ii.  206. 

— ...  Lady,  the  interefting  remains  of  her 
and  her  child,  in  high  prefervation,  ii. 
206. 

Kincardine , miftaken  operations  on  a mofs 
at,  ii.  159. 

Kinrofs , town,  ii.  133. 

Knox,  Mr.  his  patriotic  exertions  to  pro- 
mote the  Herring  Fifhery,  i.  106. — has 
not  exaggerated  the  diftreflcs  of  the 
highlanders,  i.  178. 

Knox,  John,  the  confequences  of  his  fer- 
mons,  ii.  1 15. 118. 

L. 

Labour,  value  of,  i.  69.  117. 

Lairds,  make  up  regiments,  by  virtually 
imprefling  the  fons  of  their  tenants,  i. 
166. 182. 

Lakes , naturally  drained,  ii.  39.  41.  154. 
258. 

Lanark , old,  ii.  226. — new,  ii.  231. 

Languages , dead,  fhould  not  be  preferred 
to  fcience,  ii.  6. 

Lead-hills,  village  and  mines,  ii.  238. — 
library,  ib. 

Leafes , want  of,  the  greateft  bar  to  agri- 
culture, i.  170.  272. — ii.  13. 

Lever.,  river, extenfive  print-fields  on,  i.  29. 
-—pay  to  government  above  ^.40,000  a 
year,  ib. 

Loch  Losnond , view  of  it,  i.  33.  34. — it’s 
iflands,  i,  38. — it’s  depth,  i,  42.— it’s 


three  wonders,  i.  43.— -agitated  at  the 
time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lifbon,  i.  44. 
it’s  floating  ifland  what,  i.  45.— en- 
croaches on  the  land,  i.  48. — one  of  it’s 
iflands  has  difappeared,  ib. 

--  ■ Leung,  i.  68. 

— ■ - Fyne,  i.  77. 

- ■ Crinan  and  Gilp,  i.  108. 

——  Awe,  the  rival  of  Loch  Lomond,  i. 

ill. 

Etive , i.  132. — rapid  current  in  it, 

i.  135.  278. 

■ Buie,  i.  149. 

Nag  a l,  i.  217. 

Creran,  i.  280. 

— — Linnhe,  i.  281. 

— — Eil,  i.  296. 

Lochy,  i.  316. 

— — Oich,  i.  317. 

Tarff,  i.  319. 

Nefs,  i.  326. — never  freezes,  and 

why,  i.  327. — remarkable  agitation  of 
it,  ib. 

- " ■ Moy,  ii.  31. 

Alvie,  ii.  38. 

— — Tay,  ii.  77. — remarkable  agitations 
of,  ii.  78. 

- — Dochart,  ii.  116. 

Leven,  ii.  134. 

Fanachoir,  ii.  173. 

— - Achray,  ii.  173. 

— — Catherine , ii.  174. 

Monteath,  ii.  176. 

— — Skeen,  ii.  262. 

Lochaber,  i.  315. 

Loch  Leven  caftle,  ii.  134. — memorable 
fiege  of,  ii.  137.— Q.  Mary’s  captivity 
in,  ii.  138. 

Lochs , veftiges  of  ancient  ones,  i.  132. 

Logierait , ii.  89. 

Longevity,  inltances,  of,  i.  50. 

Luncartyy 
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Luncarty,  battle  of,  ii.  91. 

Lufs  village,  i,  36. 

M. 

M'-Gregors maffacre  the Cokfuhouns,  i.  33. 
— their  name  abolifhed,  i.  34. — their 
tombs,  i.  114. 

MlIan,  his  heroic  fidelity  to  the  Preten- 
der, ii.  29. — hanged  for  ftealing  a cow! 
ib. 

M-Intofhes , ancient  clan  of,  ii-  33. 

M’-Nabs , ancient  race  of  blaekfmiths,  i. 

114. 

MiNaughtans,  ancient  clan  of,  L.  124. 
M-Lean , See.  See  Hofpitality. 

Magnetifm  of  the  rock  of  Dumbarton 
caftle,  obferved  by  Buchannan  and  Pro- 
feflor  Anderfon  of  Glafgow,  i.  13. 
Manufactures , i.  22.  29.  92.  97.  130. 
186;  ii.  8.96.  155.  169.  178.  222. 
228.  231. 

— fome  unfavourable  to  health 

and  morals,  i.  29.  37. ; ii.  233. 

Marble , fine,  i.  265.  267. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots, a velvet  bed  flowered 
by  her,  ii.  120. — her  captivity  in  Loch 
Leven  caftle,  ii.  1 38. 

MaJJacre , of  the  Colquhouns,  i.  33.— of 
the  Campbells,  i.  91.— of  Glencoe,  i. 
288. — the  moft  barbarous  that  was  ever 
fan&ioned  by  any  regular  government, 
ib. 

Maudjlie  caftle,  a noble  building,  ii.  224. 
Menzies  caftle,  ii.  89. 

Mills  and  Querns,  i.  1 54. 

Minerals , metals,  ftones,  Sec.  i.  38.  61. 
63.  69.71.  75.78.  92,  113.  128.  135. 
196.  203.  218.  224.  228.  266.  275. 
329.;  ii.  15.  35.  38.  123.  146.  174. 
178.  180.  238.  246. 


Mineral  Waters,  at  Pitkeathly,  ii.  131.— 
at  Moffat,  ii.  243,  et  feq. 

Moffat , village,  ii.  240. — it’s  air  ex- 
cellent, ii.  241. — analyfis  of  it’s  fulphu- 
reous  water,  ii.  243. — of  it’s  old  cha- 
lybeate fpring,  ii.  248. — of  a new  one, 
ii.  251. — hiftory  and  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  the  Moffat  waters,  ii.  246. 253. 

Monjon , Sir  William,  his  account  of  the 
herring  fifhery,  i.  105. 

Monuments  and  inferiptions,  i.  27.  31.  91. 
192.  251.  254.  256.  260.  263. ; ii.  63. 
121.  247. 

Mountains,  remarkable,  i.  60.  125.  192.; 
ii.  38.  81.  I16.  158.  172.  245. 

Mull  Ifland,  i.  1 45. 164. — inhabitants  un- 
healthy, from  wretched  lodging,  and 
want  of  medical  aid,  i.  148.  203. 

Mummies , two  very  remarkable  ones  lately 
difeovered  at  Kilfyth,  ii.  206. 

N. 

Napier , the  great  lord,  the  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  i.  32. 

Napier , the  patriotic  lord,  caufes  a furvey, 
plan,  and  eftimate  of  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  canal  to  be  made,  at  his  own  ex- 
pence, i.  5. 

Neil  Gow , a fine  performer  of  ftrathfpeys 
and  laments,  ii.  73. 

Nefs , river,  and  its  fifbery,  i.  338. 

Non-conformity , a ftriking  inffance  of,  i. 

H5* 

O. 

Oban,  village  and  harbour,  i.  140. — advan- 
tages of  it,  as  a fituation  for  a royal 
dock,  i.  142. 

Ochil  Hills,  ii.  146. 

Oo  2 


Offians 
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O/Jian’s  poems,  manufcript  of,  i.  1 14.' — his 
ftory  of  Bera,  i.  125. — of  Darthula,  i. 
133. — entire  poems  of  his,  (till  repeated 
by  fomeperfons,  i.  1 58-.  269. — ‘mentions 
woods,  which  no  longer  exift,  i.  192. 
authenticity  of  his  poems,  i.  285. — mo- 
dern pidture  of  him,  ii.  67.— Jiis  hall,  ib. 
his  cave,  ii.  70. 

P. 

Partick,  village  and  its  granaries,  i.  2. 
Patton , Mr.  of  Perth,  his  politenefs,  ii. 

117. 

Pearl  fifhery,  ii.  172. 

Peats , or  turf,  in  wet  years,  fcarcity  of, 

i.  hi. 

-*  ■ “ < 

Perth , city,  it’s  fchool,  academy,  manufac- 
tures, &c.  ii.  92. 

Pictures,  i.  79,  81;  ii.  73.  85.  223. — the 
colledtion  at  Hamilton  houfe,  the  belt  in 
Scotland,  ii.  217. 

Pike,  curious  method  of catching,  ii.  1 77. 
Pijlols,  manufacture  of,  highland,  ii.  170. 
Pitkeathly  wells,  ajialyfis  of  their  waters, 

ii.  13 1.  — their  medicinal  properties, 
ii.  132. 

Pitmain  inn  and  garden,  ii.  40. 

Plants , fome  endowed  with  fomething  like 
inftindt,  i.  89. — different  kinds  of,  i.  3b, 
47.  62.  69. 73.  1 1 3. 1 35- 197-  2.68.  337; 
ii.  176. 

Population  of  the  Highlands,  i.  190. 
Potatoes , vaft  utility  of,  i.  72.  117.  169. 
134;  ii.  12. — a petrified  one,  i.  1 13. — 
grow  well  if  properly  managed,  even 
in  moffes  and  bogs,  ii.  162. 

Prayer , a curious  one,  i.  216. 

Precipice , above  300  fathoms  deep,  at  Ben 
Lomond,  i.  57.-- another,  about  500 
1 


yards  deep,  at  Ben  Nevis,  i.  309.— ano- 
ther at  Kinnoul  hill,  632  feet,  ii.  123. 
Proverbs , highland,  i.  197. 

Pudding-Jlone  rocks,  i.  276.  278.  329; 
ii.  17 1. 

a 

Querns,  or  ancient  hand-mills,  ii.  155. 

R. 

Raeburn,  the  painter,  the  Scottifh  Rey- 
nolds, ii.  73. 

Rain , annual  fall  of,  at  Glafgow,  i.  25. 
Rent  of  Mull  Ifland,  i.  190. 

“ Rejl  and  be  thankful,”  i.  73. 

Rhubarb,  fuccefsfully  cultivated  at  Blair 
caille,  ii.  36. 

Rivers,  reflections  on  the  origin  of,  i.  565 
ii.  54.— Clyde,  i.  3.— Leven,  i.  29.  35; 
— Arey,  i.  83.— Urchay,  i.  117. — Awe, 

i.  129.-— Findorn,  ii.  36.  — Spey,  ii.-  39. 
—Garry  and  Tummel,  ii.  54. — Tay, 

ii.  58.  94.—  Earne,  ii  132. — Clyde, 
Tweed,  and  Annan,  rife  in  one  hill* 
i.  239. 

Robertjon,  dodtor,  his  account  of  Gow- 
rie’s  confpiracy,  ii.  106. 

Rob  Roy , M‘Gregor,  i.  63. 

Rock,  cryftal,  i.  113;  ii.  146. 

Roman  bridge,  i.  7.— wall,  i.  8. — tiles, 
i.  8. — fort,  i.  9, 10. 

Ropes,  made  of  heath,  i.  147. 
Rowardennan , i.  53. 

S. 

St.  Cannon’s  well,  i.  122. 

St.  Mungo's  Ifle,  i.  282. 

Salmon , curioufly  entrapped,  i.  117. — 
fifheries,  i.  1325  ii.  53.  95. 

Salt 
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Salt  laws  impede  the  fifheries,  i.  149. 

Salt  mines  in  Chefhire  and  Poland,  i.  152. 

Schools , i.  191.  276  ; ii.  103.  157. 

Sciences  more  ufeful  than  dead  languages, 
ii.  6. 

Scriptures  fliould  be  ftudied  in  their  ori- 
ginal languages,  ii.  7. 

Scone  abbey  and  palace,  ii.  1x8. 

Scotland , derived  by  London  of  its  moft 
wealthy  inhabitants,  ii.  65. — Church, 
lands  of,  feized  by  the  nobles,  ii.  65, 
78. 

Seaports  unfavourable  to  manufactures, 

i.  23. 

S healings  in  the  Highlands,  Wales,  and 
Switzerland,  i.  320. 

Sheep , different  breeds  of,  i.  165. — fubfti- 
tuted  for  people  and  black  cattle,  i.  71. 
93.  ill.  165.  296;  ii.  12. 

Silver  mine,  which  produced  £.  4000 
weekly,  ii.  147. 

Slate,  valuable  quarries  of,  i.  35*  282. 

Sledges , defcribed,  i,  320. 

Smeaton , Mr.  begins  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
canal  in  1768,  i.  5. 

Smollett , doCtor,  his  monument  and  epi- 
taph, i.  27. — copy  of  his  Ode  on  Leven 
water,  i.  30. 

Sodor  and  Man,  origin  and  etymology  of 
the  bifhop’s  title,  i.  258. 

Staffa , the  celebrated  bafaltic  ifland,  i.  217. 
— mineralogy  of  it,  i.  22.7.— theories  of 
the  formation  of  it’s  bafaltes,  i.  230. 

Stewart , Mr.  his  picture  of  Offian,  ii.  67. 

Stirling  and  its  caftle,  ii.  148. — parliament 
houfe,  See.  ii.  i5r. — Angular  way  in 
which  the  treafurer  kept  his  accounts, 

ii.  157. 

Strathfpey , ii.  38. — Scottifhjigs  fo  called, 

73- 


Sudorium , an  ancient  Roman,  difeovered, 

i.  8. 

Superjlitions , i.  119.  161.  269. 

T. 

Tackfmen , pernicious  cc  drones  in  thohive,” 
who  plunder  both  landlord  and  tenant, 

i-  173- 

Tarbet , i.  67. 

Taymouth , defeription  of,  ii.  80. 

Taynuilt , i.  131. 

Tay , river,  and  its  fifheries,  ii.  94.  117. 
Thijlle , the  true  Scottifh,  a rare  plant,  i.  14. 
Tiles,  Roman,  dug  up,  i.  8. 

Tobacco , and  fnuff,  fondnefs  of  the  high- 
landers for,  i.  147. 

Tobermory  village,  and  excellent  harbour, 
i.  193. 

Torloifk , i.  195. 

Trees  of  great  fize,  i.  84. — a remarkable 
lime  tree,  called  the  marriage  tree, 
i.  88. 

U. 

Ulva,  ifland,  bafaltic  columns  in,  i.  273. 
Urrardy  ii.  48.  52. 

Urquhart  caftle,  fome  account  of  it, 

i.  329. 

V. 

Vegetation , fome  account  of  the  theory  of, 

ii.  160. 

View  from  Dalnotter  hill,  i.  2. 

of  and  from  Dumbarton  caftle,  i.  12. 

of  Benlomond,  i.  11. 

down  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  i.  12. 

of  Loch  Lomond,  it’s  iflands,  See. 

i.  32.  38. 

from  Strone  hill,  i.  49. 

■ from  the  fummit  of  Ben  Lomond, 

i.  54. 


View 
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View  from  Farkin  Point,  i.  66. 

— — — from  Arroquhar,  i.  68. 

-■  in  Glencroe,  i.  70.  73. 

— — of  and  from  Inverary,  i.  76.  84. 

■ ■ -■  of  the  herring  filhery,  i.  94. 

■  of  Loch  Loung,  i.  68. 

..  of  the  cafcade  of  Arey,  i.  1 10. 
-—of Loch  Awe,  i.  ill.  1231 
— — on  the  river  Awe,  i.  130. 

from  the  ferry  of  Oban,  i.  144. 

- — of  Cruachan  mountain,  &c.  i.  192. 

— of  Staffa  ifland,  i.  218. 

— near  caftle  Stalkir,  i.  280. 

— of  Glencoe,  i.  284,  288. 

...  ■.  from  Ben  Nevis,  i.  308.  3 it. 

of  Loch  Nefs,  i.  319.  321.  326. 

328. 

of  the  fall  of  Foyers,  i.  322. 

— near  Invernefs.  ii.  14. 

■ of  Loch  Moy,  ii.  31. 

of  the  cataracts  of  Bruir,  ii.  43. 

of  Tummel  catara£t,  ii.  53. 

• about  Dunkeld,  ii.  59.  66.  68. 

» from  Taymouth;  ii.  81. 

— — of  the  carfe  of  Gowrie,  ii.  93. 

— from  Kinnoul  hill,  ii.  116. 

. of  Loch  Leven,  ii.  1 35. 

— — of  the  rumbling  bridge,  ii.  143. 

from  Stirling  caftle,  ii.  152. 

■■■  --  of  Doune  caftle,  ii,  163. 

- — of  the  Trofachs,  ii.  174. 

of  Loch  Catharine,  ii.  175. 

of  Stone-byres  cataradf,  ii.  226. 

..  — of  Corra  Linn  catarafl,  ii.  228. 
— - of  the  Beld  Craig,  ii.  259. 

of  the  Grey  Mare’s  T ail  cataraft, 

ii.  261. 


Vipers  abound  in  many  of  the  iflands  of 
Loch  Lomond,  i.  43. 

Volcanic  produ&ions,  i.  233.  275-  279 ; 
ii.  149.  171.  178. 

W. 

Wars , the  Britifft,  help  to  depopulate  the 
highlands,  i.  166. 

of  the  clans  formerly,  i.  203. 

Water  Sy  medicinal,  of  Pitkeathly,  ii.  13 1.— 
Moffat  fulphureous  water,  ii.  241  ; 
chalybeates,  ii.  245.  251. 

Water  -/pouts,  i.  126.  128. 

Water-wheel , which  raifes  fixty  hogfheads 
in  a minute,  ii.  158. 

WattSy  Mr.  W.  H.  i.  1.  47.  53.  73.  146. 
244.  265.  275.  281.  318}  ii.  35.  37. 

69.  73*  I03-  174-  206. 

Wejlern  ftorms  the  moft  frequent,  i.  195. 
Whijky , immoral  abufe  of,  i.  120,  168.— 
probably  induces  cancers,  ii.  8. 
Williainfon  John,  the  difcoverer  of  the  old 
chalybeate  fpring  at  Moffat,  a real  Py- 
thagorean, ii.  246. 

WitcheSy  i.  214. 

Woodsy  i.  82.  HI.  131.  280.  3 16.  330. 

337  i »•  31*  36.  42.  46-  48-  53-  59  • 66- 
74.  89.  145.  148.  153.  171.  173.  176. 
215.  230.  237.  259.  261. — near  Inve- 
rary, long  fince  valued  at  ^.100,000 
fterling,  i.  83. — fome  mentioned  by 
Ollian,  which  do  not  now  exift,  i.  192. 

Y. 

Youngy  Mr.  John,  his  account  of  the  ma- 
nufa&ures  of  Perth,  ii.  96. — his  polite- 
nefs,  ii.  1 1 7. 


The  BINDER  is  deftred  to  place  the  Plates  in  the  following  Order, 
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View  from  Dalnotter  Hill  - - - - 
Dumbarton  Caftle  ------- 

Dr.  Smollett’s  Houfe  and  Monument 
Rofedoe  --------- 

Lochlomond  -------- 

Map  of  Lochlomond  ------ 

Lochlomond,  from  the  Hill  ab®ve  Lufs  - 
Loch  Loung  - --  --  - - - 

Glencroe  - --  --  --  -- 

Inverary  - --  --  --  -- 

Kilchurn  Caftle  ------- 

i 

DunftaflFnage  Caftle  ------ 

Ferry  near  Oban  ------- 

Staffa  - --  --  --  --  - 

Bending  Pillars  in  Staffa  - - - - - 

Fingal’s  Cave  - --  --  --  - 
Nunnery  in  Icolmkill  ------ 

Cathedral  and  Bifhop’s  Houfe  at  Icolmkill 
College  and  Cathedral  in  Icolmkill  - - 
Dunolly  Caftle  -------- 

Caftle  Stalkir  - --  --  --  - 

Glencoe  - --  --  --  -- 

Invegary  Caftle  ------- 

Upper  Fall  of  Foyers  ------ 

Lower  Fall  of  Foyers  ------ 
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Lower  Fall  of  Bruir  - --  --  --  --  --43 

Upper  Fall  of  Bruir  ----------.-4.4. 

York  Cafcade  - --  --  --  --  --  --47 

Fall  of  the  Tummel  e?. 

Banks  of  the  Tay  - --  --  --  --  --  - 58 

Dunkeld  Cathedral  ---------  - -60 

Cafcade  a.t  Dunkeld  -68 

Offiaa’s  Hall  70 

Neil  Gow  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 72 

Taymouth  - --  --  --  --  --  - --76 

Fall  of  Monefs  - -75 

Loch  Tay  - - 81 

Perth  - - - ! 2 j 

Loch  Leven  - J34 

Rumbling  Bridge  _ ___________  J47 

Caftle  Campbell  - 145 

Stirling  - - -------------  ^8 

Doune  Caftle  - 163 

Trofachs  - 173 

Loch  Catherine  - 175 

Glafgow  - --  --  --  --  --  --  --  186 

John  Anderfon,  m.  a.  F.R.s.  - --  --  --  --  193 

Lady  Kilfyth  - 206 

Stonebyres  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 225 

Corra  Linn  - --  --  --  --  --  --  - 229 

Moffat  - ------------  - 240 

Belle  Craig  - 259 

George  Buchannan  - --  --  --  --  --  --  263 


Printed  by  Luke  Hanfard,  Great  Turnftile,  Lincoln’s-Inn  Fields. 
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